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PREFACE. 


It has often been stated by various authorities that the 
Laundering Industry ranks in importance second or third only 
to the Cotton Trade; and yet, in spite of its magnitude, the 
available Technical Literature on the subject 1s of а very scanty 
nature. The latter statement would appear to indicate that this 
branch of Textile Industry has not received as much atten- 
tion by technologists as its importance merits, though there 15 
reasou to belteve that a wider dissemination of exact informa- 
tion, concerning the methods in vogue, and the machinery em- 
ployed, will serve to show the great field for invention and re- 
search that 1s here offered 


Laundering Processes have been evolved almost entirely 
by rule of thumb, but it 1s worthy of note that, in the best con- 
ducted modern works, they are in accord with scientific prin- 
ciples. It will, of course, be obviog$ that such a mode of evolu- 
t:on of a vast and widely scattered industry would inevitably give 
rise to numerous n.odilications of the main operations, irrespec- 
tive of the nature' and condition of the goods, and, at the present 
time, there are no universally recognised standard processes for 
the treatment of any particular class of articles. 


The object of the following work is to supply a Handbook 
of Steam Laundering Practice in all its Branches, and the 
Principles upon which it depends. 


It wag originally intended toeissue an elementary work оп 
the Technology of Laundry Work, but a closer study of the 
various methods employed ın different works to obtain practi- 
cally the same results, as well as other considerations, afforded 
ample evidence that there was a strong demand for a book deal- 
ing systematically with the best Modern Practice as well as the 
chief underlying Principles. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
attempt made in the following pages to satisfy this demand 
will prove of service to all interested in the progress of the 
industry. A considerable portion of the text is based-on a series 
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of Lectures delivered by the author in the Municipal Technical 
Institute, Belfast, a few years ago, before the launderers of that 
city. 


In the Chapter devoted to Materials, concise accourfts only 
of a large number of substances have been given, bxt substances 
of great interest or impertance from a launderer's standpoint, 
have been more fully considered 


The Machinery Section has been made as complete as 
possible in the space at disposal, and diagrammatic views have 
been included wherever considered necessary 


The interest taken in the progress of the book by many 
laundry proprietors and managers, their kindness in. supplying 
useful details and granting the author facilities for the purpose 
of enabling him to gain a practical knowledge of the industry, 
have been sources of the greatest encouragement. 


It is his pleasant duty, therefore, to acknowledge his deep 
obligation to all who have assisted, either directly or indirectly, 
in building up the Work, and to the various Engineering Firms 
who have kindly lent Blocks illustrating modern machines. 


The authors warmest thanks are due to Messrs. Charles 
and Dixon Ross, for supplying special information of a prac- 
tical nature, and for their kindness in reading'over a portion of 
the Chapter dealing with Mechanical Appliances. 


Any communications relating to new Machines, Processes, 
and Materials, or special Apparatus which may have been in- 
advertently omitted will be highly appreciated, so that the text 
can be thoroughly revised and the utility of the book increased 
in the event of a second edition being required. 


Belfast, EC. 
September, 1912. 


INTRODUCTION. 


By the term laundry work, or laundering, is meant certain 
processes of cleansing and finishing wearing apparel and the 
miscellaneous textile articles of the household. Ву far the largest 
proportion of such articles is cleansed with the aid of alkaline 
detergents, the remainder being subjected to a process termed 
dry-cleaning, which involves the employment of volatile solvents. 
Dry-cleaning is an industry quite distinct from laundry work, and 
is usually carried on in conjunction with dyeing. Work of this 
nature is highly specialised, and thc underlying principles have 
little in common with those that appertain to laundry work. We 
may define the latter term, therefore, as any process which in- 
volves the cleansing of detached textile articles with alkaline 
detergents, and their subsequent after-treatment in order to impart 
the requisite '' finish." | 

Laundry processes differ in many important respects from 
those carried on in the allied industry of bleaching and finishing, 
although the principles of both industries are not widely dissimi- 
lar. The chief points of difference are as follows :—In the first 
place, laundry work involves the cleansing and re-dressing of 
small detached articles, which have become soiled either by use 
or during manufacture; in the second place, the machinery 
employed is of necessity quite different from cloth bleaching and 
finishing maehinery; and in the thifi place, white and coloured 

¿Plain and embroideraæd articles, made from various textile fibres, 
are cleansed and finished, whereas in the majority of bleach and 
finishing’ works only raw cotton and linen in the form of yarn or 

. long pieces of cloth are dealt with. e Further, in the bleaching of 
Taw fibres, the chief object is to get rid of natural impurities, this 
being achieved by means of a more or less energetic treatment 
with comparatively strong alkaline detergents, the goods 

' obviously becoming lighter. As a rule artificial dirt acquired 
during manufacture is only of secondary importance, end offers 
little resistance towards the liquors employed. 
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On the ofher hand, however, the removal of acquired dirt 
is the chief object of the laundry cleansing process, the accom- 
plishment of which, frequently offers more complex problems than 
in the bleaching of raw materials, for not only is the dirt of a 
widely varying nature, but it is often associated with a large 
amount of starchy matter, and in some cases witk the insoluble 
portions of certain “ glazes,” while a large proportion of the goods 
to be treated is made of several folds of cloth, thus resisting the 
action of the cleansing fluids to а greater or less extent. 

Modern laundry work may be classified into the three follow- 
ing divisions, viz. :—1. Domestic Laundry Work. 2. Trade 
Laundry Work. 3. Laundry Work carried on in Institutions. 

1. Domestic Laundry Work.—Strictly speaking, the term 
domestic laundry work, means the kind of work which is still 
carried on to a considerable extent in town and country dwellings 
for the purpose of cleansing articles of wear and of the household. 
The inconveniences arising— principally in town dwellings, where 
space is often limited—from the operations inseparable from work 
of this nature have caused the evolution of modern commercial 
laundries, in which the same kind of work is done, but under 
healthier conditions, and in most cases with the aid of machinery 
specially designed to shorten the processes and to dispense with 
the laborious operations a lgd with such work when done by 
hand. 

The employment of labour-saving appliances in the domestic 
laundry—or, in fact, other types of laundries—however, is by no 
means universal, owing chiefly to economic reasons, and there 
is still a considerable number of commercial laundries in exis- 
tence, in which practically the whole of the operations are carried 
on by hand, hence the term “ hand laundries.’ 

The tendency amongst launderers at the present time, how- 
ever, is to make use of machinery whenever possible, and it 
appears very probable that commercial laundries in which ordinary 
domestic work is done bv hand, will be gradually displaced by 
power laundries as the ind&stry becomes more highly organised 
and developed. Of course, even in fully-equipped establishments 
there is always a certain amount of work which can only be pro“ 
-perly dealt with by hand. с 
- 2. Trade Laundry Work.—In this branch of the trade two 
distinct classes of work ау be distinguished, viz. :—The 
laundering of new shirts, collars, cuffs, etc., and the laundering. 
‘of all kinds of new linen and cotton goods which have not to be 
heavily starched. 


New, shirts, collars, and cuffs, commonly termed “ 


new 


work,” are usually cleansed. and finished in laundries attached 
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to the factories in which the goods are maumaciured. This 
statement also applies to the second class of goods, although 
in many cases such work is carried on in private laundries, to 
which the goods are despatched by the manufacturers. The 
term ‘‘new work laundry " is often used to indicate a laundry 
belonging to the first class, and trade laundry is the name ufually 
given to a laundry in which a spéciality is made of the cleansing 
and finishing of plain and embroidered soft-finished goods. 

3. Laundry Work carried'on in Institutions.— The laundry 
processes carried on in hospitals, workhouses, asylums, etc., are 
essentially the same as those which are characteristic of domestic 
laundry practice. In a great many cases, however, the articles 
to be treated are contaminated with foul matter, blood, and other 
stains, and not infrequently with disease germs. Hence, the 
mode of treatment is not only governed by the nature of the 
goods, but their condition also constitutes an important determin- 
ing factor. | 

Various machines are now made in which foul goods can be 
thoroughly cleansed without handling, while special appliances 
are also available for disinfecting purposes. 


^e, 
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Acids, fatty, 37 
» free, fatty, 230 
Air, humidity of, 264 
blowers, 280, 166, 190" 
compressed, 280 
ducts, 16: 
heaters, 163 
» Outlets, 169 
Albuminous substances, 225, 226, 229, 
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* Alkali-dip." 67, 329 
Alkali, free, 36, 229 
58 per cent., 42 
pure, 42 
» refined, 42 
Alpaca, 21 
American collar factories, prevention 
of shrinkage of closh №, 301 
American press plant, 195 
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Ammonium chloride, 103 
hydroxide, 48 
phosphate, 103 
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Amylase, 50 
Aniline black marking inks, 299, 302 
ši » stamping paste, 303 
Animal fibres, 4 
Anthrax spores, effect of ch'orine E 
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Antichlors, 74. 239 
Antiseptics, €o 
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Atmosphere, composition of, 266 
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Bacillus, coli, 340, 342 
Уз diptherise, 347 
M staphylococcus pyrogenes 
aureus, 347 
» ® typhosus, 340 
Barley, 50 
Ваше ir» collar manufacture, 302 
Bast figes, 13 
Bedspreads, ironing, 280 
j cltansing new, 330 
Beeswax, 90 
Benzene, 98 
Benzine, 98 
ag soaps, 40 
Benzol, 98 " 
Benzoline, 98 
Berlin clear starch work, 310 
Bicarbonates in water, detection of. 
106 
Bleaching, 234, 235, 259 
action of sodium hypo- 
chlorite in, 238 
Ра agents, action of, 64 
Bleaching liquor, electrolytie, 67 
powder, 64 
solution, 233, 235 
steck solution of, 
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valuation of, 65-8 
is Е uses pf, 66 
Bleach vat for woollens, 260-1 
Blocking, 185, 191, 276, 277 
machine, concave jron, 203 
machines, 186 
- object ofp 277 
Blood stains, 296 
„ on disinfected gonds, 344 
cleansing new, 330-1 
» ironing, 280, 288 
Blowers, air, 166, 190, 280 
Blueing, 234, 235, 239, 329 
American practice in, 242 
„ defects in, 241 
Blue, liquid Prussian, 93 
powdered „ 98 
Prussian, 92 
» Turrifbull's, 93 
»,  ultramarine, 92 
Blues, coal-tar, 93 
insoluble, 98, 239 
»  Soluble, 92, 239 
Body ironers, 219, 220 ы 
* linen," washing process id 
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Boiled starch, 306 
эз » physical properties of, 
319 
preparation of, 312 
" » . process, 306, 270, 152 
e» work, drying, 267 
Boiler scale, 109, 110 
Boiling with soap and alkali, 222 
Bolts, steam, 290 
Borax, 48, 89 
Bosom press, hand, 203 
УУ power, 199 
Botany wool, 21 
Brax diastase extract, 52 ч 
Breakdown, 225, 325 ` 
alkaline, 226, 2284 
amount of alkali for alka- 


line, 226 
malt, 247 
mode of procedure in, 227 
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Brimal, 52 
Brine, electrolysed, 237 
Burner, atmospheric gas, 280 
Burners, perforated, 187 


Calcium acetate, 234 
» hypochlorite, 235 
Carbolic acid, 96 
3» » ава disinfectant, 341 
» coefficient, Lancet, 341 
Carbon dioxide in water, detection 


of, 106 

»' tetrachloride, 99 
Cashmere, 21 
Caustic soda, 46° 

potash, 47 

Сё ове, 8 А 

ji nitrates, 9 
Chalk, French, 94, 89 
Chardonnet silk, 29, 10 
Checking, 221-2 
China-clay, 94, 87 

»  » analytes of, 95 
Ching grass, 19 
Clear finish, 88 
Chlorides in water, detection of, 106 
Chlorine, available, 65 

is bleach, 296, 308 
Chloroform, 99 
Chlorophyll, 299 
Cleaning, dry, I. 
Cloth, union, 4 


ө used in collar manufacture, 300, 
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Coal-tar blues, 93 : 
disiwfectants, chemical ex- 
amination of, 341 
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Coffee stains, 296 
Collar, features of a double, 300 
» X eto, manufacture, terms 
used in, 900 | 
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Collar and'cuf& lam peners, 315-6 
, and cuff shapers, 215 
»  ironers, steam heated, ш 
» presses, 1920) 
»  Shaper, “ Heim " double, 217 
- » roller, 216 
» tube, 215 
Jollar в, ironing wirg, 278 
» shaping double, 278 
Coloured goods, washing, 251-2 
Colours Ъеейі in steam rie 


tor, 344 
ae mineral, 239 
Compartment washers, 136 
Cookers, starch, 312 " 


Cotton, 5. * 
j action of КЕЛ on, 8-12 
Е chemical composition of, 8 
s commercial varieties of, 7 
Уз cloth used и collar manufac- 
ture, 901 
» hygroscopic moisture in, 7 
2 impurities in raw, 7 
a mercerised, 12 
seed oil, 5, 290 
Covers, ironing pillow, 280 
cushion, 280 
Crystal finish, 88 
Ss carbonate, 42 
Cuff presses, steam, 194 
Curtain drying box, 291 
= finishing, 290-3 . 
м frames, 290-2 
эъ new, 251 
» tinting, 251 
» truck, “ Troy," 292 
Curtains, washing processes for, 251-2 
Cushion covers, ironing, 280 
Cutting out in collar manufacture, 
€ 301 
Cylinder, ''Surgar " inner, 131 
m washers, 122-143 
m sizes of, 123 
Cy linders, metal inner, 127 
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Démpening, 287 
»  *in boiled starch p 
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у machines, 314 
" presses, 288 
Dampener, vapour, 287 
Dampeners, collar and cuff, 315-6. 
: , 7am, 212-3 
Decoudun, 174-6 
жала тегә, 174 
n covering, 176 
Decroline, 75 
i removal of stains with, 

м 997, 299 
Detergent action of soap, 229-231 
Dextrin, 89, 84, 51 
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Dextrose, 83, 84 
Diastase, 50. 
Diastofbr, 52 
Diastatic power, ubtermination of, 54 
“ Dip alkali," 67 

Dipping new embroideries, etc., e^ 


Dirt, insoluble surface, 225 
Diseases, infectious,® 339 
Disinfectants, 338 

„ © action df liquid, 342 


» proprietary coal-tar, 
Disinfection. 338 
е » definition of, 339 г 


Disinfecting goods ih mild Gases, 338 


7 with chemicals, 339, 340 : 


4, steam, 339 
Disinfector, Alliott and Paton, 350 
D: sinfectors, adv&@ntages of current 


steam, 343 . 
5% current pressure steam, 
346 
га Thresh’s, 344-350 


Disc edge ironer, 211 А 
Domestic laundry work, 2 
* Double starch," 306 

" n mixtures, 307-8 

M process, 306-310, 270 

Dry cleaning, I. 
Drying, 221 

», apparatus, 161 

»» boiled starch work, 267, 314 

>» box for curtains, 291 

» by means of a warm air 


blast, 164 
» Oven, 162 
„ practice of, 267 
. principles of, 263 è 


wt systems, 266 е 
ss room, truck compartment, 


- rooms, 164, 165 
air outlets of, 169 
automatic clips for 
conveyor, 173 
conveyor, £70-3 
supports for goods 


in, 166 
A horses for, 166 
5% woo]len goods, 267 
Dry-room tumbler, 268 в 


Ducts, air, 168 
Dusters, washing process for, 249 
Dyes, acid. 235 Г e 
» basic, 235 
»  coal-tar, 239 
Dye stains, 299 


Eaves’ gas irons, 282 
Edge ironere, 211-212 
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Egg albumen, 23 
Electric irons, 282 
Electrolys¢r, Haas and Vettel, 69 
Electrglytie apparatus, 69 
Embroidered articles, ironing, 290 
Embroideries, acid treatment of, 
397, 332 
Fe impurities in‘hand, 322 
manufacture of, 321-4 
Embroidery, hand, 322 
3 , Machine, 323 
’ patterns, perforating 
machine for, 322 
"UT И » printing, 322 
5 printing pastes, nature 
of, 322-3, 327 
» Swiss. 324 
Emulsions, soap, 229 
Enzymes, 50 
55 liquefying, 52 
saccharifying, 52 
Ethane tetrachloride, 100 
»  pentachloride, 100 
Ethylene, dichloro, 100 
is trichloro, 100 
" tetrachloro, 100 


Farina, 79 

Fats, saponification of, 31 
Fatty acids, 37 

Fatty acids, free, 230 
Feculose, 86 

Feed device, ribbon, 1f6, 85 
Fehling's solution, 55 
Felting of weollen goods, 259 


Fibres, animal, 4 ° 
» artificial, 28 
5 bast, 13 


" commercial textile, 4 
» insoluble carbonates in, 228 
vegetable, 4 
Finish, production of glossy, 272 
Finishing, 221, 269 
» bedspreads, sheets, ete., 332 
s curtains 290 
e new,handkerchiefs, etc., 329 
íi operations in institutions, 


8 
D paste for handkerchiefs, 330 
” silk goods, “ 293- 4 
woollen goods, 293 
Fireproof finishes, permanent, 102 * 
Fireproofing substances, 101 


Flannels, grey, 259 e 
Flannel washer, “ This,” 254-5 
5 M roy,” 255-6 
P » — " Waterlea ap. ^ 255-6 


» . Williamson’s, 258 
M "work, 263 
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Flax, action of chemicals on, 16 
» chemical composition of, 15 
» Impurities in raw, 15 
»  retting, 13, 14 


e 
structure and properties of, 15 


Flexible sable Рл 191 
Formaldehyde, 96 


as a disinfectant, 340-2 


Formahn, 96 
Foul “ linen " washing, 335 
a washers, 335-7 
French chalk, 94, 89 
Frilled goods, ironing, 280 
Fruit stains, 296 ` 
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Gas burners, atmospheric, 28^ 
» compressed, 19 А 

» compressors, 283-4* 

» irons, 281 

» arrangement of, 281 

у. » Haves’, 282 

internal combustion, 280 
б »  '' pressure," 282 

» system, advantages of com- 
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pressed, 284 
Germicidal value of disinfectants, 341 


Glanzstoff, 29 
Glazes, commercial, 89 

» composition of, 90 
Glaze applying machine, 278 

» in finishing, use of, 272, 277 
Gloss, production of high, 277 
Glossing, 276, 185, 191 


T machines, 203 
Е machine, roller, 204 
3-roll, 205 
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= materials, 88 


Glossing materials, mode of action of, 


Globuline, 88 
Glucose, 83, 51 * 
Glycerine, 91 
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Goffering, 289 
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Granulose. 77 
Grease solvents, 98 

i5 stains, 298 

Grass 4, 299 
Gum tragasol, 86-7 
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Hand ironing!'280, 284 
» Washing new embroideries, 327 
Hardness of water, determination of 
t «Ве, 1 107 
permanent, 105, 
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Heaters, air, 166 
Horses for drying rooms, 166 
Hot water circulating eystem, 227 
Humidity of air, 264 
Hydrogen peroxide, 71, 260, 297, 299 
Нуќго- -extracting, 273, 262 ‹ 

» t extractors, 144-150, 274 
ball bearings dii 
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Hygrometer, 264 
Hygrometric chart? 265 
Hygrodeik, 265 
Hygroscopic moisture in fibres, 7, 15, T 


Hydrosulphite, A.Z., 299 
" - conc., 74 
» М.Е. ‘extra, 75 
Hyraldite C., extra, 75, 297 
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Infectious diseases. 
Tndigo carmine, 93 
» extract, 93 
» derivatives, 239 
Ink stains, 297 
Inks, aniline black, 297 
» nature of marking, 297 
» proprietary , 308 
» silver 297 
Institution laundry work, I., 333 
Iroger and shaper, Shaw, 511 
» че-то, 179, 181 
», flexible table, 191 
»  six-roll, 179 
5 three-roll. sectional, 180 ~ 
Troners, body, 219, 220 
| 5. edge, 211, 212 
„ for boiled starch work, 203, 
s * 208 
»,  multiple-roll, 177, 263 
»  neckband, 218 
»  steam-heated collar, 209 
ч 216-294 
blouses, 288 
board, ете 288 


skirt, 288 
boied starch work, 316 
». by hand, 280, 284 
^  ollar and tuff edge, 276, 278 


» collar, cuff, and front, 276 °° - 


$i machines, ‘steam, 174 
» miscellaneous articles, 27-290 
» Чем handkerchiefs, etc., 
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[roning new work, 310 * 
» objects of, 176 
, (shirt, 285- 
» Skirts, 2 
» underwear, 293 
Iron in water, detection of, 109 
» oxalate, 295 
» stains, 297 
Irons, electric, 282 
„ fat or sad, 280 , 
» gas, 28 
„ internal combustion, 280 
» “pressure” gas, 282-4 
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Japan wax, №, 87, 8, 306°" е 
Jute, 19 

» chemical composition of, 19 


Keran, 23 
Kerosine, 230 


Lamp black, 230 

Laundering new soft goods, 221 
Laundries, hand, 221 

Laundry processes, I. 

work, domestic, 221-2 

new collar, cuff, i 
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А „ trade, 300, 2. 

„ * , institution, 333 
Lessives, 39 
Lintner degree, 53 
Lubricating oil, free acid in, 304 


Magnesium salts in water, detection 
of, 106 
Malt enzymes, 226, 246 А 
Е »,  liquefying and sat- 
charifying powers of, 246 
* extract, manufacture of, 50 
5 , uses and valuation of, 53 
„ extracts, analyses of, 59 
» manufacture of, 50 
„e preparations, 226, 245, 246 
Maltose, 51 
Mangles, cylinder steam, 181 
Mercerised cotton, detectiun of, 12 
Mercerising, 11 ' 
Maize starch, 78, 243, 247 
Marine acid, 62 е 
Marking, 21, 222 » 
- coloured thread for, 222 
К 'nks, 221, 222 @ А 
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„ pens, 222 
й systems, 223 
4s tags, aluminium, 922 
з tapes, 222 м 
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| Prussian blues, 92- 


y Mercurie chloride, 96 
» QU as a disinfectant, 


Microbes, non-pathogenic, 339 
" pathogenic, 339, 342 
ineral oil stains, 298 ы 
ohair, 21 
Moaopole soap, 40 
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Neckband and yoke press, 198 


is ironers, 218 
К rings, 219 
6 starcher, 158 


New, work, impurities in, 304 
Т " ironing, 310 
i А soap for, 306 


Ochre, red, 238 

Oil, cocoa nut, 32, 34, 35 
» cotton seed, 5, 32, 33, 35, 230 
, soluble, 91 

Oils for sewing machines, 304 
, used in soap making, 33-5 
» free acid in vegetable, 304 

Olein, 33 

Oleine, 91, 330 

Oleate, sodium, 230 

Oven, drying, 162 

Oxycellulose, 12 


Paint stains, 298 
Pearlash, 47 
Perborates, 72 
Perborie acid, salts of, 72 
Permutite, 120 
Perspiration stains, 285, 239 
Petroleum benzine, 98 
Phenol, 96 ® 
Pillow covers, ironing, 280 
» shams. 3 280 
, Slips, washing process for, 250 
Polishing, 185 
Potassium carbonatg, 47 
PA cyanide, 297 
Р hydroxide, 47 
es permanganate, 73, 97 
Fotato starch, 79, 243 
Press, hand boson? 203 
» neckbapd and yoke, 198 
» power bosom, 199 
» plant, American, 195-203 
Presses, cuff, 196 
‚ dampening, 288 
», Steam collar. 192, 193 
5i ve cuff, 194, 196 
T 5% shirt, 194, 195 
Protein content in malt*extract, 
‹ estimation of, 58 


Pyroxylin, soluble, 9. 
Quillaia bark, 49 
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Ramie, 19 

Raw starch process, 270, 152 
» „э m modi fied, 274 
у» », mixture, preparation ot, 
e и’ suspension, physical p 


perties of, 319 
Recipes Tor soap making, 34-5 
Res'n in soap making, use of, 32 
Retting flax, 13, 14 
Rhea, 19 
Ribbon feed device, 176 , 
Rinsing, 225, 233, 234 
> in raw starch suspensior, 308 
Robes. cleansing new, 330 , 
Rongalite C , 75 
Sal-ammoniac, 103 
Salt cake, 43 
Saponification of fats, 31 
Saponin, 49 
Scalding new embroideries, 326 
Scroop, 27 
» inducing, 293 
Seam dampeners, 212-3 
Shaping machines, collar and cuff, 
215-217 
" collars and cuffs, 276, 278 
» A double collars, 278 
Sheets, cleansing new, 330-1 
» Washing process for, 250 
Shirt board, 188 
29 »  Sekian's, 190 
»  bosoms, ironing, 188-9 
» bosoms afd cuffs, starching, 275 
presses, steam, 194 
Shirts, ironing negligé, 100 
» ' Oxford, 190 
Silk, 25 
, action of chemicals on, 27 
» Chardonnet, 29, 10 
„ chemical composition of, 27 
4 goods, finishing, 293 
"T » washing, 257 
» Structure and properties of, 26 
» Substance, 25 
» varieties of, C5 
» viscose, 29 ; 


wild, 28 
Skirt ironing board, 288 
Sleeve  ,, 288 


Smalts, 92, 239 
Soap. acid, 231 
m bark, 49 
T basic, 229, 231 
„  brown'or b'ack, 32 
„ composition, of, 30 
б» ROER Nok action of, 229-231 


„  emjlsions, 229 
» ydrolysis of, 229 : 
" "E а. ‘of, 32 | 


| 
| 
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t 
MODERN LAUNDRY WORK 


Suap, monopofe, 40 


» mottled, 31 
» Olive oil, 32 
» powders, 39 
». Solution, stock, 225 
» solutions, alcoholic, 231 
physical properties 
of, 230 
„ soot colloidal compound, 230 ,, 
» white curd, 31 
valuation of, 36-8 € 
Soaps, benzine, 40 
» hard, 32 
» insoluble, 107 
КЛ recipes for making, 34-5 € 
» ' soft,'32, 33 
Soda ash, 42 
Sodium bisulphite, 74, 239, 296 
“a carbonate, 42-44 
T j tock so:utioy of, 
224 


э 3 


5 hydrate, 46 

^ hydrosulphite, 74 

», hypochlorite, 67, 233, 335, 237, 
247, 296, 299, 305 

» es bleaching action 


of, 238 

T oleate, 230 
А perborate, 72, 239, 247, 296, 299, 
305 


m peroxide, 71, 260 


¢ 


» phosphate, 103 ‘ 
РИ sesquicarbonate, 42 
m silicate, 47 


„œ  Sulphoxylate formaldehyde, 75 
»  thiosulphate, 75, 239 
tungstate, 104 
Softening materials, action of, 91 
Soft r finished goods, classification se 


21 
embroidered, 321 ,; 
laundering of 324 
manufacture of, 

320, 321 
wringing, 330 
Soluble glass, 4 
starch, 84, 51, 55 
Solvents, non- -inflammable, 99 
Solvay soda process, 42 
Sorting, 221-2 
» room, 222 
Souring and sours, 59, 60 
» леу embroideries, 331 
Spirits of salt, 62 ” 
ee пе boiled starch process, 308 


' 


К Starch, 


i В 19 
» boiled, 306 
А cassava, 79 
T cellulose, 76 
» cookers, 312 

í 


t 


INDEX 


starch, “double,” 306 ° 
a aize, 78, 243, 247 
у otato, 79, 243 
„ Tice, 79, 245, 247 
» soluble, 84 
Я surface, 273, 313 
» tapioca, 79 
a wheaten, 7$ 
e» X valuation of, 81 
Starches, analyses of vgrious, 82 
РА commercial combined, 275 
» thin boiling, 82, 311 
Starcher, neckband, 158 


si wristband, 158 
Starfhing. 234, 243, 270-2 э 
^ by hand, бр * è 
" collars and cuffs, 212 
»j common articles, 276 
ss machines 272 


e — miscellaheous articles, 275 
У process, mod fied cold, 274 


у» processes, genera] remarks 
on, 317-20 
‘i shirt fronts and cuffs, 275 


^ soft finished goods, 329 
with boiled starch, 311 
* double starch,” 
307, 300 
Hoffmann's machine, 
274 


»* ээ 


o> 3* 


Stains, 104. 296 

РА суе, 299 

» fruit, 296 

та grease, 298 

» grass, 299 

» ink, 297 

, iron, 297 

» mineral oil, 298 

$5 modes of removing, 295-9 

" on textiles, occurrenc?é of, 
" -9 
„е paint, 298 
$ perspiration, 225 
Уз removal of, 295 
re tar, 298 
№ tea, 296 
T varnish, 298 
Steam bolts, 290 
Steaming, 185, 276, 277 

i machines, 186 
Б table, 293-4 

Stearic acid, sodium salt of, 107, 
Sterilization, 239 * 
Stockings and socks, 259 
Stretchei, ratchet, 190 © е 
Suds, fire!, 229-231 


Sulphates in water, detection of, 106 ° 


Sulphur dioxide, 76 
Surface dampener, 278 

- starch, 313 : 
Swiss embroideries, cleansing, 325 


865 


" Table “ linen,” washing process for, 
248 


Thb Иррег, 279 
Tale, 94 
Tallow in soap making. 32 
Tape starchers, 312 
Tar stains, 298 
Ten p 6 
Tetrapol, 40 
Thin boiling starches, 82, 311 
Tipper, tab,,279 
Titanous chloride, 76 

РА sulphate, 76 
Towals, magufacture of, 321 

=) rgpid drying of, 269 

», Washing, 249, 250 
Tragasol, gum, 86-7, 275 
Tristearin, 30 
Turnbull’s blue, 93 
Turpentine, 100 
Treichler’s washing system, 140 
Tumbler, dry room, 268 

7А “ Ibis ? 762 
Turkey red o.l, 330 
Typhus germs effect of chlorine on, 

340 


Ultramarine blue, 92, 239 

Underwear, ironing, 293 

Union cloth, 4 

in collar Hanna 
0 


ээ 39 


Unsaponifiable oils on new work, 304 


3 
Vapour, aqueous, 263 
» dampener-, 287 
Varnish stains, 298 
Viscose, 29 
Vitriol, oil of, 62 


Washer, “ Ibis" flannel, 255 

3 “Troy”  ,? 256 

» “ Waterleap ” flannel, 256 

», A Williamson's к 253 
Washers, driving and reversing gear 

o of rotary, 133 

и compartment rotary, 136 

"я for institutions, 333-4 

РА foul, 335-7 

n iron etandard for rotary, 134 

а open end, 142 

P “© pressure," 133-343 

А rotary, 122-143 

T ring attachment for, 125 
Washing, 221 ә 
з cotton and linen goods, 224 
T foul '* linén,” 335 
- hand embroideries, 326 
- in troughs, 333 
T machine embroideries, 326 

а 


866 


MODERN LAUNDRY WORK 


Washing new bedspreuds, sheets, 


EJ 


robes, etc., 330-1 
new work, 304 ' ' 
„ handkerchiefs,.325 

powders, 39 
* process for body linen, 249 
$i „ dusters, 249 
Sw » handkerchiefs, 
249 
» » coloured cotton 
and linen goods, 251-2 
„a — for pillow ¢lips, 250 
РА » silk goods, 257 
"m. 3 sheets, 250 ^ 


е » towels, 249 
5s French, 224 
processes, eyamples of, 242. 
252 
$ for curtains, 250-1 
ys » new collars, 
cuffs, etc., 305 
Y , table “linen,” 
248 
АР ‚ wool and silk 


goods, 252-9 
soda, 42 
Swiss embroideries, 325 
with soap and alkali, 229 
containing iron, 109 
dissolved impurities in, 110 
determination of hardness of, 
107 
for laundering, 105 
hard, 105 
purification, 109 
rain, 105 
spring, 105 " 
suspended impurities in, 110 
well, 105 
softening, general remarks 
on, 118-120 


Гу 
Water softenfng, permutite ош 
or, 
7 T gnachine, „assen 
and Hjort, 117 
„ T machine, Simplex, 
112 * 


Wax, Japan, 87 
Westron, 100 ч 
Westrosol, 100 ' 
Wing point tipper, “ Troy," 278 
** Wiping down,” 273, 275 
» new work, 312 
Wood TUAE machines, 123 
Wook 
sf ‚ action of bent on, 22 © 
" » . » chemicals on, 24 
i chemical composition of, 23 
» Shrinkage of, 252 
‚ structure and properties of, 21 
» sulphur in, ‹ 
varieties of, 21 
Wool and silk goods, coloured, 259 
» bleaching. 259 
Woollen goods, fine, 257 
» drying, 267 
Woollens, ordinary white, 257 
Woollen goods, finishing, 293-4 
is » Steam presses for, 294 
»  J washing, 252-9 
Wringing, 262, 273, 305 
Е machines, 119-4 , 
Wristband starcher, 158 ' 
Writing ink stains, 298 


Zeolites, 12) 
Zine sulphoxylate formaldehyde, 

basic, 75 
A v chloride, 9” 


REGISTERED 


TRADE | B { S MARK 


The Line of Laundry Machinery sok 
the above Trade Mark ificludes the best 
designseof both Englishe and American 
construction, is thoroughly up-to-date in 
every detail, and is of great interest to 
Laundrymen who desire to economise in 


labour whilst ensuring the best results. 


Full particulars will be furnished on application 
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у 
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ы ы: 


ISAAC BRAITHWAITE &.SON 


о 9 
ENGINEERS, LIMITED 


IBIS WORKS 67 UPPER THAMES ST. 


KENDAL " LONDON, E.C. 


Чо. 22 KENDAL ——«« TELEPHONES »»— No. 116 BANK 
(2 LiNES) 


1815, Кемоль.” — -X— TELEGRAMS —— “THEREUPON, LONDON. 


* ех ^ 
® 
A COMPLETE PLANT MAY BP INSPECTED AT ANY TIME IN 
OUR LONDON SHOWROOMS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Telegraphic дайте Telephones; е 
" KENYON, ш , 173 Bury 1°28 Р.О. Ealing. 
с 


JAMES KENYON 
& SON, Ltd. | 


DERBY STREET MILLS, • 
BURY, LANCASHIRE. 


Manufacturers of all descriptions of 
Woollen Cloths for Decouduns 
Endless Blankets, 
Collar Machine Felts. 


Cotton Sheetings a Speciality for all 
Classes of [ roning M achines. 


| M Classes ‘of Woollen Clofns for Machinery Puntos | 
| in all Widths. . 


к ( 


ADVERTISEMENTS lii. 


PEARL DUST, 


For Washing Linen and Cotton 
Goods. É 


Fre: from “all injurious properties, Saves soap and labour; 
e makes Pene and Cotton goods as is as snow. 


MARVELITE, 


AN EFFECTIVE CLEANSER. Makes Blankets and Woollens 


& NON-INJURIOUS. Soft and Fleecy. 
SAVES SOAP AND ENTIRELY Prevents Felting and 
DISPENSES WITH AMMONIA. Shrinking. 


PURE POTASH 
SOAPS, 


For Washing Blankets, Flannels, 
Woollen Goods. ! 


* * ALSO 


| 98/99". Powdered Caustic Soda, 


Caustic,Potash, White Potash 
Soap, and Chloride: of Lime. 


Menufactured by * 
THE UNITED ALKALI CO, Ltd 
GREENBANK WORKS, e 
ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. • 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Patent "Seml;Press Shirt & Collar ironing Machine 
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"SEMI-PRESS" IRONER WITH COLLAR BOARDS. 
STEAM INLET SIDE OF MACHINE. 


ИНЕ, чу ушамай 
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"SEMI-PRESS ” IRONER WITH SHIRT BOARDS. 
STEAM rAnHaURST AND DRIVING SIDE OF MACHINE. 
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RUSSELL, WARDROP*& CO. 
PRITCHARD STREET, c.-on-m. ° 
Telegrams: "Анат ee" y NMANCHIESTER. 
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ADVEKTISEMENTS Ж 
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vi. 


` DRYING - 


APPARATUS. 


Sturtevant Engineering Co. Ltd. 


147, Queen Victofia Street, LONDON. 


Ask for 
Catalogue 
“L.W, 1081." 


viii. А ADVERTISEMENTS 


DISINFECTORS 


Suitable for Laundries. 


$ 


EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, . 
AND — COST. 


Supplied to British and Бейш к. 
Local A'uthorities, Laundries, &c., Gc. 


TEN i mE m у е 
¢ 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION TO 


Thresh’s Disinfector Co., Ltd. 


Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 


JAMES ARMSTRONG & Co, Ltd. 


. 116, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
TROY , LONDON, EC. 


PATENT TURBINE CYLINDER. 


The rows of perforatej 
scoops, opening in 
reverse directions, 

produce a cataract-like 

effect, which ensures 

quicker washing and a 
giving in materials. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL 
«LEAFLET ; also 17th 
а Edition Catalogue. 


+ "i т 
ADVERTISEMENTS" О е" 


- yw 


тар ит on Telegrams : : “YOLAMÁCO, LONDON.” 


JAMES ARMSTRONG & CO.” 


LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, 
| 116, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


', LONDON, Е.С. : 


TROY PATENT WOVEN WIRE DRY ROOM TUMBLER. 


e This Machine will DRY at less expense, in less time, and with less 
v labour than any other method 


BATH TOWRLS, SHEETS, WOOLLENS, SHIRTS, e 

KOLLER TOWRLS, BLANKETS, QUILTS, UNDERWEAR, 
DYER'S DRYING, ETC, ETC. e 

NETHERLEE LAUNDRY CATHCART, 13/8/1911, 


Extract from Testimonial, " 
fk from you has been working most satisfactorily 


The Drying Tumbler which I boug 
for the last three weeks. The work tulined out leaves nothing to be desired. Flannels, 


Woollens, and Blankets are done in a way that cannot be approachedeby any othet 

process that I have seen? [t is also very useful for Heavy Bed Mats and Bath Towels, 

, and saves a tremendous amount of time at the Calender. (Signed) Joux В. MATHER. 
° Write forGpecial Pambhiet giving full particulars. 


LI 


SINGER. . 
SEWING MACHINES. | 


Indispensable for work on all ':: :* ' 
vlasses of Lihen and Cotton Goods. 


4 - 9 
<3- ЕИ 
LAUNDRY + 
MACHINES PROPRIETORS |* 


and MANAGERS 
should at once 

become acquainted 
with our 16K 117 


For Button Holes, 
Button Sewing, 
Collars & Cuffs, 


Darning, 

Eyelets, MACHINE 

Hos} for Darning Linen, 
osiery, 


Tablecloths, Sheets, 
Towels, &c.,* 
and the 16 К 119 
MACHINE 
for Darning or 
Mending lace 
Curtains. 


se 


Hemstitching 
(Shire, Punch, 
or Revere), 

Ornamental and 

Zig-zag Stitching, 

* &с., &c. 

s 


alo 


Judging from the large number of Testimonials we have received, no 
Laundry can afford to be without the Singer Darning Machines. 


AFTER AN ARTICLE HAS BEEN REPAIRED WITH THEM 
THE BARN IS SCARCELY DISCERNIBLE. 


v 
TEST THIS CLAIM TO-DAY. A Machine will be sent to any Laundry 
in the United Kingdom for testing FREE OF CHARGE. 


Seu. £m Cx та е? кыша гы в. 


e 


d ^ 
e , Send a Post Card or call at any Singer Shop, or ask 
any ander Salesman to send you ong for€ree Trial. 

* 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., Ltd. 
s SHOPS EVERYWHERE, | 


^ 
ы = 


ADVERTISEMENTS х1. 


Benzine, Cleaners, Dyers, and 
Launderers’ Machinery. 


e 
Laundrymen, .§ 
do your own ° OVER 
BENZINE 75,000 
CLEANING. Machines and 
== Appliances 
* Complete j in use up to, 
€ = . 
Installations the present 
for power time, 
from £100. which speaks 
9. | well of 
(including 
Spotting i M. our 
Agents and ° zm а = manufactures. 
instructions). 


STEAMING TABLE, for Flannels, Woollens, &c. 


STEAM-HEATED FINISHING BOLTS. 
Over 100 different sizes in stock. 


COPPER BOILERS, 
with or without Stands, Boiling Pipe. &е. 


Е" Seo uoc rer RAUS a a У пет" = 


David Gorrie & Son, 


| ENGINEERS aud COPPERSMITHS, 


DEPT. B. "PERTH, Scotland. 


yoe 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


e ADVERTISEMENTS 


TRAGASOL 


THE BINEST MATERIAL 
FOR THE FINEST FINISH. 


SUPERFINE. RESULTS. 


Fabrics И. not tendered: A pure, 
product. Simple. Self-cohtained. 


EVERY LAUNDRY SHOULD USE и. 


The Gum Tragasol Supply Co. 


Limited, 
HOOTON, BY CHESTER. “" 


White Marseilles Soaps 
Amber Soap Flakes 


о 88 2 of Real Soap. 


Starches «i kinds. | 
Р. D. Strip: for removing Colour Stains from White Goods. 


— ОЙ Finest Glaze oq tue Market. 


x ЕЕ 


© 
Samples and Prices pn application to ' 


| PRONK, DAVIS & CO. 


13, — St., Minories, LQNDON, E.. 


+ 


ADVERTISEMENTS xil. 


BRUNNER; MOND & CO., Ltd. 


NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE, 


ы —_ — th - ———————— 8 


‚ CRESCENT BRAND. = 


е ә ә P d 
GUARANTEED x Equal to 98 Per Cent. 
58 DEGREES. Мас. Carbonate of Soda. 


: TRApg mane 


PURE ALKALI. 


The Strongest and Purest form of the Article in the Market, and therefore 
the most economical for the use of Launderers, Printers, Bleachers, 
Be Wool Scourers, Dyers, Glass, Paper, and Soap Makers. 


BICARBONATE OF SODA. Р 


Refined and Recrystallized. The Purest and Cheapest in the Market. 
* 


BLEACHING POWDER. 
35 Per Cent. b. 


CAUSTIC SODA. 


Exceptionally Pure. | 
„ Strengths: 76/27,Per Cent., 70/72 Per Cent, 60/62 Per Cent. 


.SODA CRYSTALS of the Finest Quality. 
CONCENTRATED CRYSTAL SODA 


(SESQUI CARBONATE). e 
The Purest and Chellpest form of WASHING SODA» 
ONE LB. of Concentrated Crystal Soda does the work of 
TWO LBS. of Washing Soda. 
Constant Composition in all Climates. Readily Soluble. 
И Harmless to the Finest panos and to the Skin. о 


ADVERTISEMENIS 


А 


. THE ,. 


“ PERMUTIT” SYSTEM 


Water Softening ‘and Purification. 


tye 
А d» 


dile do РИН 
.* PERMUTIT 


ee Will absolutely 


SODIUM ; 
PERMUTIT t 

will entirely 
remove Calcium 
and Magnesium 
from hard water, 
thereby reducing 
the hardness to 
0’ and ensuring a 
maximum saving 
in soap, alkali, 
. and starch, and 
at the same time 
furnish a boiler 
feed-water which 
will not cause the р 
formatien of any 
scale or deposit in 
boilers or heaters. 


gliminate all 
traces of iron ang 
manganese from 
water, and thus 
make an other- 
wise useless 
water quite satis- 
factory for — , 
bleaching, dyeing, 
washing, or any 
similar operation. 


Absolutely automatic for 
all quantities and 
quakties. 


* 
No mechanical parts. | 
| 
| Treated water always 0° 
| 
| 


No sludge. 


No automatic. parts to 


get out of adjustment. hardness, and always ‘ 


No settling tanks or free from suspended 
filters. matter. А 


А No possibility of incórrect treatment. 
e 


WATER SOFTENERS LIMITED, 


' Telegrams: "Aqvanoncr, Loxpow," 91:93, Queen Vietoria Street, 
Telephone: 8276 BANK. LONDON, E.C. 
е а 


MANLOVE, ALLIOTT & CO., Ltd. | 


LAUNDRY 


4 
ENGINEERS, 
ep 


* Nottingham , 


High-class 
Laundry :: 
Machinery. 


$ 
ALSO 


Stedm :: :; 


Disjnfectors, 


Sterilizers, :: 
&c., ёс. 


$ 
WRITE FOR LISTS: 


Laundry Machinery- - 
K 21 


LJ 


Disinfectors and 
Sterilizers-- К 212. 


XVI. ADVERTISEMENTS 


Brax Diastase Extract 
66 B. D. E. 99° d 


A Pure and Highly Diastasic Malt . 


Extract, specially suitable: for use in 

LAUNDRIES. . 

The following are among the udvantages | 
derived from the use of “ B.D.E." 


© 


in the wash-house :— 


Reduction in washing materials, '' B.D.E." removing 
much of the dirt in the process of dissolving | the 
starch. 

Saving in labour and materials through less peaches: 

Colour:and quality of work vastly improved. 

Greater satisfaction to customers owing to LESS 
WEAR AND TEAR of linen. 


A special pamphlet is also issued on ghesadvantages resulting from 
the use of “ B.D.E." in the STARCH ROOM. 


“ө 


t 


“В.р.Е.” IS SUPPLIED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


BRAX, LIMITED, 


Needham Market, Suffolk.“ 


NE OS TO P M. GOVERNMENT). 


* Sole Agents for England and Ireland ; — 


PRONK, DAVIS & CO., 13, Ha don St., Minories, LONDON, E.; 
and at 24, Pershore Street, RMINGHAM. 


‚ Sole - Agents for Scotland :— ы 
DAVID CRAWFORD & CO., 59, Bath Street, GLASGOW. 


p ——————————MÓ€—————MMÓ ЭТЕ ЛЕ ө 


© 
| 
Е НЕ ЕВ IUNCTUS 
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€ THE MACHINE THAT HAS REVOLUTIONISED 
: ATER SOFTENING.” ` 


THE 


LASSEN &HJ ORT 


Water Softener & Purifier 


“USI Оре COL D PROCESS), > 


м 


*Prominent (бе of ` e ? ә 


THE LASSEN’ & ns SOFTENER: ' 


Messrs. Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd. Messrs. J. & В. Coats, Ltd. 
Marshalls, Sons & Co., Ltd. т Peek, Frean & Co., Ltd. 
"ET Rustof, Procter & Co., Ltd. T Galloways, Ltd. 
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USEFUL TABLES. 


Cpmparison of Temperature Degrees. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


1.—Metric System. 


( 


1 metre (m.)- 10 decimetres (dm.)- 100 centimetres (cm.) = 1,000 millimetres 
(mm.). 


t 


1 litre (1.) 21,000 cubic centimetres (c.c.). 1,000 litres - 1 cubic metre (cb.m.). „ 


1 gramme (grm.) =10 decigrammes (dg.) == 100 centigrames (cg.) = 1,000 milli- 
grammes (mg.). : 3 


1 kilogramme (kg. or kilo.) = 1,000 grammes. 1,000 kilogrammes=1 metric ton. 
100 kilogrummes — 1 quintal. 50'xilogrammes —1 centner. 


10 grammes=1 dekagramme (dg.). 100 grammies=1 kektogiamme (hg. ° 


In the metric system, the unit of weight is‘the gramme, which is the 
weight of 1 cubic centimetre of water at ifs greatest density. 
We thus have the following relationship between weights. and 
measures :— 


1 cubic centimetre of water = 1 gramme. 
1 litre » 5s I kilogramme. 


П. —Conversion of Metric into English Measures. 


1 cubic cerftimetre = 17 minima. 

2 cubic centimetres = 345, 

D ays я - = | | us 

4 ,, е - 68 „ =ldrechm 8 minims. 

5, 7 "E AE MD M 

6 , " = 10 , = , 439 , 

Т, d = ]119 ,, e] T 59 es 

8 , т ze I86 ху = 2 drachms 16 е 

9 4 = M8 , =2 „p 88 , 

10 , a ‚= 10 , s2 a WE ,, 

20 ,, T = 2040 „, =5 j3 40 i 

80 ,, "T = 8510 ,, =lounce 0 drachm 30 minims. 
40 ,, - = 680 ,, z1 — ,, 8 drachms 20 i 
‹ 80 ,, > = 850 ,, =l дб. ag, ЧОТ хи 
60 ,, 5 51,000 ,, -9"4uncesld-achm 0” ,, 
тон 1,100, o2 „ Bdrachms dO, ,. 
80 ', C 21,880 , = ., 6 °, 40 , 
"90 c; у „ 1,630 „  =8 ,, ldrachm 80 ., 
400 ,, A 51,200 ,, =% ,, v drechms20 ,, 


1,000 ,, f ^ =l litre » ^. =almost 34 fuid ounces, or 18 pinte. 
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Table showing Comparison between Hydrometer Degrees. 
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E. MED eg! cde V enl 1] 
|Twaddell Baumé j|Twaddell| Baumé tAvaddell| Baumé (Pada Baumé 
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e 4 2-1 30 | ARs | 55 311 | 80 ; 412 
5 | 84 | ar je 193 | 56 | 315 5 в | 416 | 
6 4-1 32 198 | 57 32% | 82 420 
7 4-7 33 | 203 | 58 | 324 | 83 | 423 
8 54 | 34 | 909 | 590 | B28 | 84 427 
ә 9 60 | 35 | 214 | 60 | 338 " 85 , 431 
10 67 | 36 229 j 61 | 387 | 86 43-4 
11 74 | 37 | 22.5 | G2 | B42 | 87 | 438 
12 80 | зз | 20 | 63 | 346 | 88 441 
13 87 [| 9839 | 285 | 64 350, 89 | 44-4 
м | 94 | 40 | 240 | 65 | 354 | 90 > 448 
15 10:0 | 41 | 2945 | 66 ‚ B58 91 45-1 
16 | 106 | 42 | 350 !" | 362 | 99 — 454 
17 |12 | 4 355 | 68 + 366 | 93 45:8 
18 | 119 | 44 260 | 69 | BTO г 94 46:1 
19 124 | 45 26:4 | 70 | 374 ; 95 46-4 
20 | 13-0 46 269 | «P | 318 | 98 46-8 
21 18-6 47 273 | 72 | 889 | 97 47-1 
22 | 142 | 48 279 | 73 | 386 | 98 47.4 
3 | 14:9 | 49 284 | 74 | 390 | 9% 47-8 
24 154 50 2&8 || 75 39:4 | 100 ' 481 
25 | 16:0 | | | | ar i | 
| | | | | . 
Percentages of Water in Glycerine of known Specific 
Gravity at 15? C. е 
а дашта, ш D унлы a са тамамат ос = NT, me eta tt ee ЫШЫ 
Specific Degrees Per cent. | Specific Degrees Per cent, 
Gravity Tw. of Water | Gravity Tw. of Water | 
9 
"e кке a ВАННА 
we М. e 
1-260, 59:89 | e00 || 13320 4604 le 120 | 
1.2555 51:7 £0 «|| 12270 45-4 14-0 
1-2530 50-6 40 1:2215 449 16:0 | 
1:2480 49:6 6-0 1.2165 43:8 18:0 | 
1:2425 48:5 8-0 12110 49.2 20:0 | 
1.2875 47-5 100 || 13085 41-1 21:0 | 
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(Twaddell and Baume). T 
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4 
Specific 
Gravity 


— 


0'0002 
(0007 
O'OU22 
00037 
00052 
("0067 
0'0083 
0'0098 
0'0113 
0'0157 
00142 
0'0157 
("0171 

U'OT85 
Q'U200 
0'0214 
0'0228 
0'0242 
0'0256 
("0270 
Q'O284 
Q'Q208 
070311 
070324 
00337 
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Specific | Per cent. 
CaksOa 


(Oudemans). 
[] 
Percent.| Specific | Percent. 

ı C2H40g Gravity | C3H402 Gravity 
о | roo 95 1 0615 
1 | 10363 4 % 10623 
9 1035 | 97 10631 
3 | 10388 оӊ 1'0638 
4 || 100 | 5o | 10648 
5 j| тоге 30 || гоз, 
6 Г тм | m 10660 
7 |, con | BB 1'0666 
8 | | 10447 | 33 110673 
9 10450 | M 1'0670 

10 10470 | 35 1'0685 
M j| 10% | 3 10691 
12 10492 37 1'0607 
13 1 0502 | в. || ото 
14 _ 10513 30 10707 
15 10523 40 10712 
16 10533 | 4l 10717 
y | тз, 4» 10721 
18 10552 43 10725 
19 10562 | 44 170799 
20 | 10571 45 10733 
91 || тон | 46 1°0737 
22 | [05809 | 47 10740 
23 ' TOSK ШЕ, l'0742 
24 i| гот | 40 | 170744 
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Percentages of Ácetic Acid in Liquors of known Specific Gravity at 159 C. 
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Specific ! Per cent, 
Gravity CoH 


€ — т 


Yorae' 


l'074T 
1'OT48 
1`0748 
1'0748 
1°0748 
1'0747 
10746 
10744 
10742 
40730 
10736 
T0731 
1:0726 
l'OT20 
1'0713 
1'0705 
1'0606 
10686 
10874 
1'0060 
10644 
10625 
1'0604 
1'0580 
l'0553 


€ 
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NOTE.— The specific gravities above 10553, i.c., 11° Tw., correspond to two liquids 
of differeiV strength. To find If a certain volume contains more or less than 
TT C3H,0,, a little water is added; if the specific gravity increases, the acid 
contains more than 97 95, while if it decreases a lower percentage is indicated. 
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Percentages of Formic Acid in Liquors of known Specific Gravity 


— e ó—9 — 


Specific | | 
Gravity ibid Vol- 


LN 


at 70? F. (compared with water at 40° F.). 


(Richardson and Allaire). 


| % of CH405 by | 
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% of CH,0, by | 
Gravity |Weight| Volume 


e 
10 8'40 
15 12'80 
20 5 1117 
95 21°75 
80 ‚| 9637 
35 31°10 
5 | = 
55 51°01 
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: 
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Specific 
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1'1544 
{1656 
11770 
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1°2045 
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1'9913 
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96 of СНО by 
Gravity Weight) Volume 
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Percentages of Sulphuric Acid in Liquors of khown Specific 
Gravity at 15° C. (Lunge and Isler). 


Г EN жалал mc жш 
Per cent. Per cent. 

Padded аиы ПРИЯ BU pM C Twéddell 
— —— ge А pu — —— ed 
2 1 1:57 48 ' 332998 94 
4 | 803 50 | 33:43 | 06 
6 5 449 53 1,8457 | 98 
8 | 596 54 „3571 | 100 
10 . 7:87 56 36:87 | 102 
12 | 877 58. ^ 303 | 104 
14 | 1019 60 а 39-19 | 106 © 

16 > 10:90 62 40-35 | 108 * 
l8 ' 1209 | «64 41:50 | H0 ^ 

20 14:385 |, 66 | 4266 112 
22 | 1571 || 68 | 43-74 | 1M 
94 | 1701 |i 70 44-82 | 116 
36 , 1831 || 72 45-88 {|| 118 
28 | 1961 | 74 46-94 || 190 
30 20-91 76 48-00 | 122 
32 ^ 2219 |; 78 4906 | 1M 
34 | 9547 | "0 1011 5| 126 
30 | 2476 м2 5115 (| 128 
38 26:04 |, HM 52-15 .| 130 
40 27°32 | 86 50 og 132 
42 28-58 || 38 54-07 134 
44 , 3984 || 90 55-08 lj 136 
46, BLI g2* | 138 


- 1 
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* баан sod of өт. 70% has the highest apenifto gravity, whilst that 
of stronger acid 18 a little lower. 


55:97 | 


| Per cent. 
|$ ше 


56:00 
57:83 
58:74 
59-70 
60:65 
61:59 
67:53 
63:433 
64-26 
65:08 
65:90 
66-71 
67:59 
68-51 
69-13 
70-39 
71-16 
71:99 
722 
73-64 
74-51 
15:49 
16-30 


РІ ame Sena 
Per cent. 
оао, гадуе 
"s oh M 6 amet, 
.* 140 77:17 
| 143 18:04 
144 18:92 
| 140 79:80 
| 148 | 80-68 
150 | 81:56 
‚159 86:44 c 
‘154 | 8932 
156 | 84:50 
, 158 | 85-70 
160 | 86:90 
‚ 162 1 88.30 
' 164 | 90:05 
165 91:00 
166 i 92-10 
| 167 , 9343 
| 168 95-60 
| 168-3* 97-70 
168-1*; 98-70 
168* ; 99:20 
167:7*1 99-95 
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Percentages of Hydrochloric Acid in Riquors of known Specific 
Gravity at 15° C. (Lunge and Marchlewski). 


NN A — | = м 

Per cent. | ‚ Per cent. | | Per cent. Per cent. 

Degrees Hydro- || Degrees Hydro- , Degrees, Hydro- || Degrees | Hydro- 

Twaddel chloric |Twaddell, chloric Tw 'addell! cehloric || Tw “КТАП e 

Acid Acid | | — Acid А 
Seat oak S ced —— e quom 

1 115 | ell 1118 | 2l 20°97 E" 1 | 30° m 

2 214 | 12 ' 1219 | 232 | 2192 32 | 8152 

3 3:12 | 13 ; 13:19 | 23 22-86 33 | 52:49 

4 413 | 14 ' 1417 | 24 23-82 34 93:46 

5 515 | 15 1516 | 25 «| 24°78 35 34°42 

6 615 | 16 | 1615 | 26 | 275 | 86... 85-89 

7 1:15 14 ^s 17138 27 26:70 37 ^| 36:81 

8 (,816 | 18 | l&H oB * 297-66 | 38 | 8728 

9 . 3916 19 | 19-06 i| 29 28°61 39 88:16 

10 я 10:1% ; 20 | 20-01 | є 30 29°57 40 89:11 
TIERE ЭМИ OAM EC е сеа а 


„n NOTE. —Еаеһ poe T wgddell corresponds approximately to 1% pure 
hydrochloric acid. 
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PART 1. 


THE TEXTILE FIBRES, AND THE MATERIALS, WATER, 
AND MACHINERY USED IN LAUNDRY V'ORK. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Technology of the Textile Fibres. 


In order to obtain a right understanding of the principles 
which govern the chief operations carried on in the laundry, it is 
essential that the student should make himself acquainted with 
the physical properties of the textile fibres and their behaviour 
toward various chemical reagents. — | 

Commercial textile fibres are usually classified as vegetable 
and animal fibres, according to the sources from which they are 
obtained. In addition to these, there is a third class, which 
includes all fibres made by artificial means. To the first-named 
class belong cotton, flax, jute, hemp, China grass, etc. ; wool and 
silk are the chief representatives of the second class, while the 
various artificial silks belong to the third class. 

Of the fibres derived from vegetable sources, cotton is by 
far the most important; indeed, it has been said that almost 
every inhabitant of the earth makes use of textile articles of one 
kind or another, made either wholly or partly of cotton. Flax 
is next in importance. It is stronger than cotton, and cloth woven 
from it yiclds a better finish. Consequently, it finds extensive 
employment in the manufacture of high-class household articles, 
as well as various articles of dress which have to withstand a 
considerable amount of wear and tear. 

^ The cloth from which the bulk of the articles treated in the 
laundry is made, is either corfiposed entirely of cottortor of linen, 
although union cloth, i.e., cloth usually maee with a linen weft 
and cotton warp, is also employed in considerable quantities. 
Textile articles made from jute, hemp, or China grass, have seldom 
to be treated in the laundry. It is highly probable, however, that 
the sphere of usefulness of China grass, especially in connection 
with the manufacture of household textile articles, will be” con-- 
siderably extended in the near future. | Е 

The animal fibres include many varieties of wool, hair, and 
silk, whila the chief raw material used in the manufacture of 
artificial silks is cellulose, usually in the form of wood pulp. 


THE TECHNOLOGY OF THE TEXTILE FIBRES б 


The members of опе class of fibres carf be readily dis- 
tinguished from those of another by means of their different 
behaviour toward various chemical reagents. For example :— 
Wool and silk are disintegrated to a greater or less extent on 
boiling in solutions of caustic soda, and even solutions of sodium 
carbonate exert a destructive influence under suitable condifions ; 
fibres of vegetable origin, however, arf not appreciably affected 
by these reagents. Again, weak mineral acids slowly disinteg- 
rate the members of the latter Mass, while animal fibres exhibit 
great resistance toward such liquids. | Hot dilute nitric acid 
colours the animal fibres yellow, and if of sufficient strength causes 
complete disintegration.” The chief varieties. of artificial silk 
belong to the same class of compounds as cotton and linen; hence 
they are affected by chemical reagents in much the same way. 
They differ from the cellular fibres, however, in that when wet 
their tensile strength is comparatively low, and the greatest care 
is necessary during treatment with water or other cleansing 
liquids, especially when the latter are used at an clevated tem- 
perature. This defect appears to have been more or less com- 
pletely overcome during the last few years, as some of the varieties 
of recent introduction exhibit tensile strength in a high degree, 
even when treated with hot liquids. 


SECTION L--VEGETABLE FIBRES. 
COTTON. 


The term сооп is applied to the white hairy material ob- 
tained from various tropical and sub-tropical plants belonging to 
the genus, Gossypium, of the natural order, Malvaceg. The 
fruit of the cotton plant consists of a pod or capsule, which is 
divided internally into three or more divisions by means of ex- 
ceedingly thin walls. Each division contains a number of seeds 
to which the hairs of cotton are attached. During the gradual 
development of the hairs or fibres, more and more space is 
required, util finally they fill the capsules, and their further 
„growth causes the latter to burst. A comparatively short expo- 
sure to sun and air completes the development of the fibres, which 
are subSequently gathered by hand, and the seeds and other 
foreign matter separated by a meghanical operation known as 
ginning. On subjecting the seeds to considerable pressure under 
suitable conditions, cotton seed oil is obtained, while the residue 
is used as a food for cattle. The ginned cotton is packed into 
coarse jute bags, compressed by means of steam or hydraulic | 
pressure, and sent to the cotton spinning districts ender the 
general name of raw cotton. 
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Several species of the cotton plant are known to botanists, 
but those most generally cultivated are enumerated below :— 

I. Gossypium Barbadense.—From this species the best 
quality of cotton—known as Sea Island cotton—is obtained. It 
is chiefly grown in the southern portion of the United States and 
in the West Indies. Sea Island cotton is much valued on account 
of its lustre, strength, and length of staple. The species from 
which the bulk of the United States cotton crop is obtained is 
said to be a variety of С. Barbadense. It is known as G. hir- 
sutum, and differs from the latter in that its flowers are white while 
G. Barbadense yields yellow flowers. 

2. Gossypium Peruvianum.—This species is chiefly cultiva- 
ted in the tropical and sub-tropical districts of South America. 
The plant attains a height of from 10 to 13 feet, and bears yellow 
flowers. It yields the long-stapled Brazilian and Peruvian cotton. 


Fia. l.—Corros. (x 120 diam,). 


3. Gossypium herbaceum is of Asiatic origin. It is grown 
in India, China, Egypt, ahd America, and yields“the Madras, 
Surat, and short-stapled Egyptian cotton.« The plant is bushy 
and attains a height of from 3 to 4 feet. : 
| 4. Gossypium Arboreum.—This is usually found 'in India, 
China, and certain parts of the United States. It frequently 
attains a height of from 20 to 25 feet, and bears reddish-purple 
flowers; it yields a good quality of cotton. 

Physical Structure and Properties.— When a ripe cotton fibre 
is examined under the microscope, it presents the appearance of« 
са band like tube, spirally twisted to a greater or less extent about • 
ite axis, МЕ! ig. 1)., It is pointed and closed at one end, while the. 
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other end, which was originally attached to the feed, presents ап 
irregularly torn appearance. A single cotton fibre consists essen- 
tially of a long and comparatively narrow plant cell, with a well de- 
fined central canal, which during growth serves for the circulation 
of the cell sap. The spiral character of the fibre is said to be due 
to the irregular drying of the cell walls оп exposure to sur and 
air, and this also causes the edges to*exhibit a thick rounded 
appearance. Fibres are frequently met with which on examination 
are found to be devoid of twisf and exhibit a flat appearance. 
They act differently to ordinary cotton, inasmuch as they resist 
certain dyes, thus giving rise to white specks on various classes 
of dyed goods. ; o 

Cotton fibres vary considerably in length (from o.8 to 1.8 
inches), and also in width (from 0.0005 to o.oor inch). Asa rule, 
the shortest fibres have the largest diameter, a statement which 
is also applicable to other fibres possessing a cellular structure. 

The following figures given by Leigh (** Science of Modern 
Cotton Spinning ") show the wide variation in length and 
diameter of the chief commercial varieties of cotton :— 


Length of Staple, Diameter of Fibre, 
in Inches. in Inches. 


Description of Cotton. 


— 


Min. | Max. ĉan] Min. Мах. Mean 


NEW ORLEANS п... 0:88 | 1:16 | 1-02 | 0:000580 | 0-000970 | 0-000775 
Sea Твһлк (Long Staple...... 1:41 | 1-80 | 1:61 | 0:000460 | 0-000820 | 0-000640 
ВвА2йлАк........................... 1:03 | 1°31 | 1:17 | 0:000620 | 0-000960 | 0-000790 
EGYPTIAN оса 1-30 | 1:52 | 1:41 | 0000590 | 0-000720 | 0-000655 
Inpian (Native Seed) *......... 0:77 | 1:02 | 0:89 | 0-000649 | 0-001040 | 0-000844 


Under ordinary conditions cotton contains on an average 
about 8.5 per cent. of hygroscopic moisture, i.e., moisture that 
can be removed by drying the fibre at an clevated temperature, 
but which is reabsorbed on cooling in contact with air. It has 
been shown that the presence of moisture in cotton and other 
fibres exertsea considerable influenceson their physical properties, 
especially as regards ‘‘ feel’? and clasticity, which in the case of - 

' the cotton fibre, and in conjunction with its spiral character, are of 
the utmest importance in the spinning of fine yarns. | 

Impurities in Raw Cotton.—About 5 per cent. of impurities 
is removed from raw cotton during the bleaching process. These 
consist chiefly of so-called pectic substances, cotton wax, and 
colouring matter. The difficulty of ‘‘ wetting out" raw cotton 
cloth is. explained by assuming that each fibre is coated with a - 
minute quantity of wax, which, owing to its water-repellent _ 
nature, prevents the ready penetration of the fibres by that liquid. b 
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Chemical Composition and Properties.—Purified cotton fibre 
consists of a substance known as cellulose, which is very widely 
distributed in the vegetable kingdom. When subjected to an- 
alysis it is found to consist of three elements, viz. :— Carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, in the following proportions :— 

Carbon, 44.2 per cent. | р 
Hydrogen,«6.3 per cent. 
Oxygen, 49.5 per cent. 
From these figures the simplest formula for cellulose may be 
dedu-ed, viz. :—C,H,,0,. 

Cellulose is slightly heavier than water, in which it is in- 
soluble; it is also insoluble in alcohol, ether, FN and is character- 
ised by its weak power of undergoing chemical change. Under 
suitable conditions, however, cellulose can be converted into a 
large number of interesting and commercially valuable compounds. 
When heated to a temperature of about roo deg. C., it loses its 
hygroscopic moisture, but regains it again on cooling. Long- 
continued heating at the above temperature, however, causes the 
fibre to undergo slow disintegration. 

At temperatures above 130 deg. C. cellulose chars and is 
more or less rapidly disintegrated. 

Although it is insoluble in the ordinary solvents, it readily 
dissolves in ammoniacal copper hydrate (Schweitzer's reagent), 
which may be prepared by precipitating a solution of copper 
sulphate with caustic soda solution, filtering, washing the pre- 
cipitate thoroughly, and finally dissolving it in a small quantity 
of strong ammonia. 

A solution of cellulose in ammoniacal copper hydrate is used 
by several firms in the manufacture of one of the best varieties of 
artificial silk. 

Cellulose is also soluble in a mixture of one part anhydrous. 
zinc chloride and two parts concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

. Action of Acids.—Mineral acids, such as sulphuric and 
bydrochloric, have a powerful action on cellulose, the ultimate 
effect being dependent upon,the strength of the acid, its duration 
of action, and temperature, às well as upon the physical condition 
of the cellulose. As a rule, hydrochloric ficid does not act so« 
energetically as sulphuric acid. Nitric acid acts on cellulose in a 
somewhat different manner to other mineral acids. Stable cellu- 
lose nitrates are formed under certain conditions, while in other 
cases the cellulose is converted into oxidation products. . 

| Action of Sulphuric Actd.—Cold weak sulphuric acid does 
not appear to have any action on cellulose under ordinary working 
conditions. - If vegetable fibres are impregnated with the weak 
acid, howEver, and subsequently dried without washing, either by 


Me 
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exposure to air or in some other way, they become tendered to a 
greater or less extent. This result is explained by assuming 
that the acid becomes concentrated owing to the evaporation of 
water. ,If the weak acid is used hot, it readily exerts a dis- 
integrating action, which varies with the temperature and the 
degree of consentration. Cold strong sulphuric acid completely 
dissolves cellulose in a comparatively short time, the solution 
contzining substances which are closely allied in composition to 
the ‘dextrins. If the solution is* diluted with water and boiled, 
glucose is obtained. 

When the action of the acid is only allowed to con- 
tinue for a few seconds, the treated cellulose becomes gelatinous, 
and, if immediately washed and squeezed, it becomes more ten- 
acious. Upon this fact is based the manufacture of parchment 
paper. Suitable unsized paper is run through tanks containing 
sulphuric acid at about 156 deg. Tw., and then thoroughly washed 
by passing it through other tanks containing water. Finally, the 
paper is squeezed by heavy squeezing rollers, and subsequently 
dried. It will be evident.that the action of the acid is more or 
less superficial, so that the final squeezing operation forces the 
gelatinous surface fibres into intimate contact with the unaltered 
fibres, and the finished material offers greater resistance towards 
Íriction than the untreated paper. 

Action of Hydrochloric Acid. № ак cold hydroc hloric acid 
exerts very little action on cotton cellulose, but it rcadily attacks 
the fibre if used hot. Prolonged treatment of cotton fibres with 
the strong acid causes them to undergo gradual disintegration, 
while the same effect 1s produced if the fibres are impregnated 
with weak acid and subsequently dried by exposure to air or by 
artificial means. The colourless disintegrated fibre readily falls 
to powder, and is termed hydro-cellulose. The same compound 
is produced by the action of weak sulphuric acid under similar 
conditions. 

Action of Nitric Acid.—The products formed by the .action 
of cold strogg nitric acid on celluloge are very variable in com- 
position and properties. They may be classified as low, inter- 
emediate, and high nitrated products, according to the strength 
of the аса and the length of time it is in contact with the cellu- 
lose. As a rule, only low nitrated products are obtained by the 
action of cold nitric agid alone, Ж preparation of the higher 
nitrates necessitating the employment of a mixture of strong nitric 
and sulphuric acids. The use of sulphuric acid facilitates the 
„ action of nitric acid by taking up the water produced in the re- 
* action. 


The best known cellulose nitrates are soluble pyroxylin and 
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gun cotton. ‘The former is usually regarded as consisting of a 
mixture of the tri- and tetra-nitrates, C,,H,, (NO,), O, and 
~~ C,,H4,4,(NO,), Оз, while gun cotton is considered to be a 
hexa-nitrate, and is represented by the chemical , formula 
C,,H,,(NO,), О, А solution of soluble pyroxylin in 
a mixture of alcohol and ether is known.as collodion, 
and constitutes the raw material used in the manufacture of 
Chardonnet silk. Hot strong nitric acid completely decomposes 
cellulose with the formation of oxalic acid and other product 
Hot weak. acid yields cellulose di-nitrate C,,H,, (NO,), O,, as 
principal product. 

Organic acids, such as oxalic, citric, and lartaric, have no 
appreciable action on cellulose under ordinary working conditions, 
provided that care is taken to remove all traces of acid from 
the treated fabtics before they are dried. It is considered that 
the tendering of cotton and linen goods, which sometimes occurs 
after they have been treated with oxalic acid and dried, is partly 
due to the disruption of the cell walls by the crystallisation of the 
acid within the fibres. 

Acetic and formic acids have practically no effect on cellulose 
under any of the conditions which obtains in practice. 

Behaviour towards Alkalies.—Solutions of soap or ammonia 
_ have no action on cellulose under any condition of practical work. 
Cotton is also unaffected by boiling solutions of sodium carbonate, 
although it is generally admitted that the use of the latter in 

excessive quantities in laundry washing operations causes a 
gradual degradation of those properties upon, which the value of 
the fibre depends. ‘This result is considerably influenced by the 
mode of carrying on the washing process, as well as by the length 
.. of. time occupied, the strength of the solution, and the nature of 
the subsequent treatment to which the goods are subjected. 

The yellowish tinge commonly exhibited by linen and cotton 
goods after washing, is more pronounced, as a general rule, in 
^the case of goods which have been subjected to excessive treat- 
ment with sodium carbonate solutions. Weak Бопе solutions 
of caustic soda or potash have no action qn cellulose in absence 
of air; in presence of the latter, however, oxidation is inducedt 
and long boiling under such conditions brings about a gradual 
tendering of the fibres. 

Strong solutions of castic soda haye a profound action on 
cotton cellulose, each fibre undergoing a peculiar alteration. If 
‘а cotton fibre be focussed under the тћісгоѕсоре, and a drop of- 
caustic soda solution (50 deg. Tw.) introduced under the cover, 
glass, it, will be observed that the fibre loses its spiral form,. 
changing to that of a nearly straight cylindrical tube. Its com- - 
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paratively thin walls appear to swell out, thus causing the central 
canal to diminish to a mere line (Fig. 2). A transverse section ex- 
hibits a tube with a very small opening and comparatively thick 
walls. Cotton cloth treated with strong caustic soda solution con- 
tracts in area, becomes translucent, thicker, and stronger, these - 
remarkable changes being first observed by John Mercer in 1844. 
Until a few years ago, however, ‘the оу practical outcome of 
the discovery was in connection with the production of crepon 
effects on cotton and mixed goods. 

The most important development of the process—now univer- 
sally known as mercerising—depends upon the fact that 1f cotton 
goods are prevented from contracting by mechanical means after 


Vio. 2.—Mencerisep Соттох. (x 120 diam.). 


having being impregnated with caustic soda solution, and subse- 
quently washed while in the stretched condition, they acquire a 
silky lustre. The same effect is produced by allowing the im- 
pregnated material to contract and ten stretching to its original 
dimensions. | 
This peculiar behaviour of strong solutions of caustic soda 
owardsecotton cellulose is due--according to Mercer—to the | 
formation of a definite chemical compound of cellulose and caustic 
soda, to which the formula (C,H,,9,), 2NaOH has been given. 
On washing with water, the alkali-cellulose is converted into a 
stable cellulose hydrate of the composition(C,H,,0,), H,O. Asa 
ı result of this change an increase in weight takes place, amounting | 
to about 5 per cent., the theoretical increase, as calculated from 
the formula, being 4.5 per cent. 
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Мегсегіѕёф cotton has a greater affinity for direct dyes than 
ordinary cotton. According to Lange, it can be readily dis- 
tinguished from the latter by steeping for about three minutes in 
a solution of iodine in potassium iodide and zinc chloride, and then 
washing. Mercerised cotton becomes blue, while ordinary cotton 
remains unchanged. The solution is made as follows :— 

с * 
SOLUTION А. 
10%. iodine. 
5 oz. potassium iodide, dissolved in 
1 gill water. 
SOLUTION B. 
3002. zinc chloride 
dissolved in 
1 gill water. 
Add solution A to solution B, shake well, allow the sediment to 
settle, and use the clear brown liquid. 

Action of Oxidising and Reducing Agents.—The most import- 
ant oxidising agents used by the launderer arc solutions of sodium 
hypochlorite and bleaching powder. Either of these exerts а 
powerful disintegrating action on cellulose fibres under favourable 
conditions, with the formation of colourless oxidation products. 
Cold weak solutions have little сНесЁ upon cellulose, but they 
gradually decolourise тау kinds of colouring matter with which 
it is frequently associated. If either of the solutions is allowed 
to concentrate on the fibre, however, e.g., by drying without wash- 
ing, tendering ultimately ensues. Long treatment of cotton or 


linen goods with weak solutions at an elevated temperature, 


causes a gradual weakening of the fibres, while disintegration of 
the fibre takes place with great readiness in presence of strong 


_ solutions. 


The product of the excessive action of oxidising agents 
on cellulose is termed oxycellulose. It possesses a greater 
affinity for certain colouring matters, e.g., methylene blue, than 
unchanged cellulose, and it also possesses strong reducing proper- 
ties. In addition to solutions of sodium hypochlorite or bleaching 
powder, other oxidising agents, such as permanganate of potash} 
perborate of soda, chromic acid, etc., are capable of effecting the 
conversion of cellulose into oxycellulose. It is also considered 
that the tendering of window curtains and blinds is due to the 
formation of oxycellulose by the action of sunlight and air. 

. Reducing agents do not appear to have any action on cellu- 
lose under any condition of practical work. 
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LINEN. 


Next to cotton, the most important vegetable fibre is flax, 
which is obtained from the bast portions of certain plants belong- 
ing to the genus Linum. W hen spun into yarn or woven into 
cloth it is known as linen. $ 

The commonest species of flax is knon as Linum usitatissi- 
mum, of the natural order Глпасее. Itis an annual, and appears 
to have been known four or five thousand years ago, the earliest 
records of the flax cultivator being found among the tombs of 
the ancient Egyptians. It is probable that the plant originated 
either in Egypt or in one of the sub-tropical regions of Asia, but 
at the present time the great flax-producing countries are situated 
in the temperate zone. 

The stem of the plant is slender and crect; it attains a height 
of from 2 to 3 feet, with branches near the top, and is crowned 
with beautiful blue flowers. The flowers are succeeded by cap- 
sules containing dark brown seed, which form the raw material in 
the manufacture of linseed oil, linseed meal, and other products. 

The flax is pulled up by the roots, and the long and short 
stems arranged in such a way that they can be readily separated. 
In some districts the stalks are next subjected to the operation of 
rippling, which has for its object the removal of the capsules 
containing the seed. — In this operatidh the stalks are drawn by 
hand through the teeth of an instrument known as a ripple, 
which consists of a block of wood containing a number of iron 
prongs shaped like a comb. 

Steeping or Retting.—One of the most important operations 
that flax undergoes before being placed on the market is known 
as the steeping or retting operation, and the quality of the ultimate 
fibre is largely dependent upon the skill with which this operation 
is carried out. If we take a stem of the flax plant and cut it 
across so as to obtain a transverse section, we may distinguish 
the following portions. The centre, which is occupied by pith; 
surrounding the latter is a layer of woody fibres; next to this is 
the inner bark or bas; which consist of very long and tough 
ffbres; adjoining the bast we find the outer bark covered by the 
epidermis.e 

The bast fibres are cemented together, and also to the adja- 
cent portions of the stem, of the plant by gummy and waxy sub- 
stances, and the object of the steeping process is to separate the 
fibres not only from the woody parts of the stem but also from each 
ether. In order to accomplish this, advantage is taken of the 
action of ferments, which, under suitable conditions, readily 
modify the gummy substances present in the stem of the plant 
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in such a way that the woody matter can be subsequently separ- 
ated without much difficulty. 

Steeping or retting processes may be divided into two classes, 
viz. :—Water retting processes and artificial retting processes. 
The first class includes three important methods by which the 
largest bulk of the world's supply of flax is produced, whilst the 
second class includes various chemical methods and those which 
depend upon the use of steam or hot water. 

Retting in Still Water.—'l'his process is employed in Ireland 
and to a considerable extent in Russia. It consists merely in 
steeping the bundles of flax in water contained in a natural ditch 
or dam, if possible near to a supply of water. The bundles of flax 
are covered with weeds, straw, sods, and stones, the object being 
to keep the flax beneath the surface of the water until gases cease 
to be evolved. About 10 to 11 days are required for retting flax 
by this method. 

Retting in Running Water.— his method is carried оп in 
running water, and is practised to a large extent in Belgium, 
especially in the Courtrai district. The flax straw which has been 
kept for one or two years is packed in wooden crates, which are 
submerged in a suitable stream and fastened to the bed by means 
of stakes. About ten days is the average time occupied in steep- 
ing by this method, but: the hotter the weather, the shorter the 
time required to bring about the desired result. 

-Dew Retting.—Retting by simple exposure to atmospheric 
influences is carried on to a very large extent in Russia, where 
four million acres are under flax cultivation. It is obvious that 
_this method will require a much longer time for its completion 
"chan those already enumerated, and as a rule several weeks are 
'Aecessary. Dew retted flax is frequently discoloured and some- 

times '' spotted " ; it has a dull rusty appearance. 

The retting methods of the second class, such as chemical 
_retting, and warm water retting, are carried on only to a limited 
extent. Special tanks are required in which the chemicals used, 
or the warm water, аз th® case may be, are plated, along with 
the bundles of flax. As a rule, retting urfder artificial conditions 
is complete in a much shorter time than under ordinary conditions, 
but such methods require more careful supervision. | 

Separation of Fibres from the Stems.— The dried retted flax 
is next passed between the fluted iron ‘ollers of a breaking ma-. 
chine, in order to break the brittle woody portion of the sfem into 
small fragments, the flexible fibres remaining. uninjured. - This. 
operation is termed breaking, and is followed by scutching, tht. 
abject éf which is to remove the broken woody matter from thè 
gübres. а It is carried on by, nue bundles of LE flax straw 
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to the action of rapidly revolving wooden blades, *the bundles of 
straw being held in such a position that the woody matter is 
rapidly beaten out. The scutched fibre is then taken in hand by 
the spinner, who subjects it to a number of mechanical operations, 
the objects of which are (a) to comb out and separate the entangled 
fibres, laying them smooth and parallel; (b) to transform ‘the 
combed fibres into an endless band бг '' sllver," and (с) to reduce 
the thickness of the '' sliver " by drawing it out to such a degree - 
that a thread of the requisite * count" can be obtained by 
further attenuation and the introduction of the necessary amount 
of twist during spinning. 

Physical Structure and Properties. — When a typical flax fibre 
is examined microscopically, it exhibits straight and more or less 
cylindrical cells with nodes at irregular intervals, while a central 


Fie. 3.—Typican Fuax Ётэвкв. (х 120 diam.). 


canal or lumen is readily distinguished (Fig. 3). A transverse sec- 
tion exhibits a number of well defined polygons, each showing a 
central opening. An individual flax cell varies in length from 20 - 
to 40 mms. ; consequently, the long fibres of combed or hackled 
ax line consist of a large number of cells aggregated together. 

Flax tontains on an average from 5 to 9 per cent. hygroscopic 
moisture. Its chief physical characteristics which distinguish it 
from cotton are its great strength, lustre, and the pure white 
colour it exhibits when fully bleached. 

Chemical Composition.—Flax is generally regarded as be- 
‘longing to the group of compound celluloses known as pecto- 
velluloses, but during bleaching the pectic constituents are re- 
moved and the bleached fibre consists essentially of cellulose. | 
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No satisfactory method has yet been discovered for distinguishing, 
by chemical means, the cellulose of flax from the cellulose of 
cotton. | 

Impurities in Raw Flax.—Flax loses from 15 to 30 per cent. 
in weight during the bleaching processes, the substances extracted 
consisting chiefly of wax, pectic matter, and wood. It has been 
shown that the wax consistS of a wax alcohol, which is only 
slowly attacked by alkalies, a property that renders its ready and 
complete removal from the fibres in an economical manner a 
problem of considerable difficulty. Pectic matters form the great- 
est bulk of the substances removed during bleaching. 

Action of Chemicals.—' The action of the more important 
chemicals used in laundry work on linen cellulose is much the same 
as on cotton cellulose, although it is generally admitted that the 
former is more sensitive to the action of acids, alkalies, and 
oxidising agents than cotton cellulose. 

Solutions of sodium carbonale at 100 deg. C. have no imme- 
diate weakening effect on bleached linen, but prolonged and 
intermittent treatments are considered to be more or less injurious, 
especially if the solutions are strong. Weak solutions of caustic 
soda appear to act more energetically on: linen than on cotton. 
According to Farrell and Goldsmith ('* Jour. Soc. Dyers and Col- 
ourisls," 1910, p. 199), а, 2 per cent. solution of caustic soda at 
the boil produces a yellow colour on both fibres, although the 
same effect is not produced even with a 5 per cent. solution of 
sodium carbonate under like conditions. These authors also 
maintain that the production of the yellow colour is independent 
of the presence of air, for if the latter be excluded by leading 
hydrogen through the solution, or if air is bubbled through the 
solution, the discoloration in a single experiment is not notice- 
ably different. 

The fibres of linen which have been weakened by the exces- 
sive use of alkalies exhibit peculiar bulb-like swellings at irregu- 
lar intervals. This characteristic appearance was first noticed 
by Pope, and later by Jackson. It was also nòticed that the 


transverse markings frequently observable in normal fibres wen 


scarcely discernible in damaged fibres. 


m~ 


Similar effects are exhibited by the fibres of cotton articles; 


which have been tendered by excessive treatment with alkalies, 


and all goods which have been damagedun this way give rise toa 


considerable amount of '' lint ” or “ fluff.” 

Action of Sodium Silicate.—It is the general opinion. amongst 
those authorities who have noted the results of using sodiunf 
i silicate gr washing powders containing this substance for cleans- 


ing the vegetable fibres, that, sooner or дайт, hot ошо exert. 
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an injurious action, and the results of a series off Careful experi- 
ments which has been carried out by several investigators appear 
to confirm this opinion. The authors referred to above, state that 
а hot dilute solution of sodium silicate in presence of hard water 
brings about the precipitation of silica in conjunction with cal- 
cium and presumably magnesium salts, if the latter happen td be. 
present in the water, and it seems 4s if this statement holds good 
whether sodium carbonate is present or not. The precipitated 
matter is deposited on the fibres of the articles being washed, 
with the result that increased friction is set up, and the goods 
are gradually weakened. 

In one experiment it was found that the weight of the ash of 
a fabric increased ten times after one washing with a silicate 
powder free from soap. In another experiment a silicate 
powder containing soap was used for twelve washes. The per- 
centages of ash before and after the experiment are given in the 
following table : — 


Material. Per cent. of ash before Per cent. of ash after 


washing. washing. 
LANEN ананна 0-15 BEEN" 


Оттоман 0:06 2:2 

The objection to the deposit of ineóluble matter on the fibres 
ds that it induces increased friction during the subsequent ironing 
operations, with the result that the fibres become brittle and 
easily break off, leaving the articles more or less threadbare. It 
was found that the development of brittleness was accompanied 
by a loss in tensile strength if the goods werc subsequently ironed, 
but the loss was by no means proportionate. | Leimdórfer states 
that the deposit caused by silicate of soda is easily washed out of 
cotton goods, but linen goods retain it, and ultimately gain in 
weight if repeatedly washed in pure sodium silicate solution. If 
soap is used, however, in conjunction with silicate of soda, the 
lather exerts a retarding influence on ghe deposition of silica and 
calcium salts on the fibres. The following tables (‘‘ Seifensieder 
€citung," 1908, pp. 279, 1271) give the results of several cx- 
periments carried out by Leimdérfer on the action of soap and 
sodium silicate solutions respectively on the tenacity and weight 
of cellulose articles of different textuses :— 


e 
TWENTY WASHES IN MACHINE. 
(Soap Solution.) 


Linen. Cotton. 
ee 
.. Coarse. Medium. Fine. : 
Loss of weight ......... 3:5 4 6:2 d 


Loss of tenacity ...... 17-6 19:0 21-5 18:5 
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© JWENTY WASHES IN MACHINE. 
(Sodium Silicate Solution.) 
Linen. Cotton. 
Coarse. Medium. Fine. i 
. ain of weight 0.09 -13 0:26 Lossof weight 1l 

1% NaBi,0, (Done of tenacity 25 26:1 28:4 Loss of tenacity 26:1 
5% Na,Si,0 l Gain of weight 0:32 161 0°73  Lossof weight 197 
Dls |Loss of tendcity 314 33-2 36:6 Loss of tenacity 3:32 


| , Gain of weight 1:27 21 0:46 — Loss of weight 17:54 
10% Na,Si,O {Toss of tenacity 386 402 39-1 Loss of tenacity 4P6. 


Action of Acids.—Cold dilute mineral acids, e.g., sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids have practically no effect on the strength of 
the fibre under ordinary working conditions, but disintegration of 
the material takes place if such liquids are used hot or allowed to 
become concentrated. Cold or hot solutions of organic acids, such 
as oxalic and tartaric acids, have no action on the linen fibre under 
the usual conditions prevailing in the laundry. It is of great 
importance, however, that goods which have been treated with 
oxalic acid, should be.thoroughly washed before drying, in order 
to prevent disruption of the cell walls by the subsequent crystalli- 
sation of traces of acid left in the fibres. 

The use of hard water in conjunction with oxalic acid may 
cause a deposition of insoluble oxalates in the fibres of the articles 
undergoing treatment, wth the result that a greater amount of 
friction is induced in the subsequent finishing processes than in 


the case of goods which are not contaminated with insoluble 


inelastic matter. 
Oxidising agents, such as solutions of bleaching powder and 


sodium hypochlorite, exert a disintegrating action on linen under 


favourable conditions. Weak solutions have no apparent effect 
if allowed to act for a short time only, and if used at the ordinary 


temperature, but too long a treatment or the use of warm solutions, 


is liable to cause tendering, especially in the absence of oxidisable 
matter other than the fibres. Strong solutions act very energeti- 
cally, especially if warm, the fibre being gradually converted into 
oxycellulose. 


JUTE. 


€ 
This fibre forms the bast portion of various species of. 
| Corchorus, the most important being Corchorus capsularis. 
It is a native of India, and is cultivated to a very large extent. 


. jn the north and north-east of Bengal. ^ 


»—- 


. The plant is an annual, attaining a height of 5 to 10 feet, . 
‚ and the fibre is separated from the woody matter, etc., by similar - 
| processes. to those employed for the separation of flax. Аза rule, ` 


> 
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the stems are packed in crates, and the lattgm placed in a 
sluggish river. Fermentation begins very readily, and after a few 
days the bark separates from the stem. The straw is then re- 
moved by a stripping process, and the fibres separated, well- 
washed, and dried. | 

Raw jute fibre has a length of from 1$ to 2$ yards leng, 
but about 12 inches of the root end is cut off before being spun 
into yarn; these cuttings, which are known as jute ‘‘ butts,” are . 
uSed*for making paper. с 

The remaining portion of the fibre is softened by a treat- 
ment with an oil emulsion, and is subsequently hackled and spun 
into yarn. Jute is largely. employed in the manufacture of sack. 
ing, ropes, and carpets. Just as in the case of flax, the bast 
cells of jute are very small, varying from 1.5 to 5 mms. in length; 
consequently, a raw fibre of commerce is made up of innumerable 
fibrillæ cemented together to form one long continuous fibre. 

Jute does not possess any characteristic appearance when 
examined under the microscope. The fibres are perfectly straight, 
and usually covered with fine longitudinal markings. 

A transverse section of a fibre exhibits a number of cells— 
usually pentagonal or hexagonal in shape—which appear to be 
bound together by a translucent substance. Each cell shows a 
relatively large central opening. 

Chemical Composition.— According’ to Cross and Bevan, jute 
does not contain free cellulose, but consists of a substance termed 
bastose, combined with oxidised. cellulose, to which the name 
corchoro-bastose has been given. It belongs to the group of 
celluloses known as ligno-celluloses, and as a rule is more readily 
attacked by chemicals than other vegetable fibres. Jute materials 
are seldom dealt with in the laundry. On treating with chlorine, 
the fibre is converted into a chlorinated product, which in presence 
of sodium sulphite gives rise to a crimson colour. 


CHINA-GRASS, RAMIE, OR RHEA. 


This fibre constitutes the bast pertion of Boehmeria nivea, 
whch belongs to the gettle family. It is chiefly grown in China, 
&ndia, and the Eastern Archipelago. 

The fibre is separated from the green stems by hand or 
machine, the process being termed decortication. Retting pro- 
cesses are inapplicable, as the outer. Park of the plant is cemented 
to the bast fibres by a pulpy substance which cannot be readily 
resolved by fermentative processes into simpler substances with- 
„Out injuriously affecting the fibres. The best hand decorticated _ 
-fibre still retains about 20 to 25 per cent. of gummy qnd other.. 


impurities, and considerable difficulty is experienced in removing. ^. 
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the gum after if has become dry. Many processes have been in- 
troduced for effecting the mechanical separation of the fibres from 
the dry stem and bark, but few of these appear to have met with 
much success. 

Ramie is easily bleached, and the purified fibre consists of 
celliflose. Goods made of China-grass, or those containing effect 
threads of the material, may‘ be treated in the laundry in the 
same way as linen, but excessive friction should be avoided, 

China-grass may be distinguished from cotton and linen by 
its appearance under the microscope (Fig. 4), and by means of its 
characteristic physical properties. 


Fig. 4.—Crima-Grass. (x 120 diam.). 


SECTION II.-- ANIMAL FIBRES. 
WOOL. 


This fibre is usually regarded as the hair of the sheep, but 
the hair of certain goats, such as Cashmere, Mohair, alpaca, and 
the hair of the camel are generally classed under the same term. , 

| Wool from different animals varies considerably in quality, 
and even the fleece of any one animal may be sepafated into 
portions of varying degrees of fineness, length, lustre, etc. The — 
separation of wool into the various qualities is carried out by 

hand, the operation being known as wool-sorting. А considerable 

_ quantity of wool is produced in the United Kingdom, but British 

- manufacturers are dependent chiefly upon Australia, New Zea-., 
land, Tesmania, and Cape Colony for the bulk of their. wool. 


| supply. m 
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The length of the wool fibre—i.e., a lock ФГ strand pulled 
«гот the bulk-—is known as its staple, and we may distinguish 
between long-stapled wool (over 11 115. long), and short- 
stapled wool. The diameter of the fibre is proportional 
to its length. Long-stapled wool is generally combed and 
subsequently spun into worsted yarn, whilst the shorter qualities 
аге carded and finally spun into qwoollenseyarn. Worsted yarn is 
used for the manufacture of the best qualities of coatings, ladies' 
dress goods, etc. Woollen yarn js used principally in the produc- 
tion of goods which are subjected subsequently to a fulling or 
felting operation in order to impart a thicker and fuller handle to 
the fabrics. | 

Botany J¥ool.—This is the general name given to the finer 
varieties of merino and crossbred wools which are imported from 
Australia and Cape Colony. 

Home Grown l1Vool.—This may be roughly classified as 
coarse and long-stapled lustre wool. Home-grown wools are used 
chiefly in the manufacture of specialities. 

~Cashmere.—This varicty is obtained from the cashmere goat, 
which is found in the hilly regions of Cashmere and Tibet. The 
hair of the goat frequently attains a length of 18 inches. 

Mohair is the hair of the Angora goat, and is imported in 
very large quantities, chiefly from Cape Colony and Turkey. И 
possesses a high lustre, and is used principally in the manufacture 
of ladies’ lustre dress fabrics. ' 

Alpaca is obtained from an animal belonging to the Camel 
family of the same genus as the Llama. The Alpaca goat is a 
native of the Andes, being found chiefly on the high mountains 
of Peru and Chili. Alpaca was first introduced into England by 
Sir Titus Salt, and is now used in large quantities for the manu- 
facture of shawls, light cloths for warm climates, linings, etc. 
The hair is very soft and elastic, and varies in colour, being some- 
times grey, sometimes yellowish brown, and occasionally almost 
black. 

Physical Structure and Properties.—4A careful microscopical 
examination af a typical wool fibre reveals three portions, viz. :— 
1. Flattened outer hagny scales; 2. A middle portion consisting 
of fibrous shaped cells, and, 3. A central cavity filled with cells of 
more or Jess globular shape. The outer scales are funnel-like in 
shape and overlap each other, thus causing the fibre to exhibit a 
serrated appearance. — It is generally recognised that the 
dimensions, uniformity, “and compactness of the outer scales de- 
termine the lustre and strength of the wool. 

Wool differs from the vegetable fibres in that it possesses 
certain important physical properties, which are not possessed by 
the former. It also possesses greater elasticity and stréhgth and 
Is more lustrous than the vegetable fibres. 
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Curliness ånd the property of becoming felted under certain 
conditions are properties peculiar to wool. The latter property 
is distinctive of wool and allied fibres, and has been utilised from 
very early times for the production of felted fabrics by subjecting 
wool, in the presence of water, to friction and pressure, which cause 
the’ outer scales of one fibre to become interlocked with the scales 
of another. Large quantities: of wool are felted for the manufac- 
ture of hats, slippers, saddles, etc. It has been found that 
wool which possesses well developed outer scales and considerable 
elasticity is most suited for the process. Felting or f ulling is car- 
ried on with the aid of special machinery, and generally in a warm 
and slightly acid or alkaline solution. 

The shrinkage which frequently takes place during the wash- 
ing of woollen garments in the laundry is due to a partial felting 
of the fibres, and it is common knowledge that hot alkaline 


Fie. 5.—Tyrican Моор Ётвнкв. (х 120 diam.). 


+ 


liquors cause a greater shrinkage than warm slightly alkaline, or 


neutral liquors, the degree of shrinkage also varying with the 


amount of friction employed. 
Hygroscopic Moisture.-— Wool absorbs about 14 per cent. af 


. moisture under ordinary conditions and retains it very tenaciously. | 


Under abnormal conditions, e.g., in a damp atmosphére, it will 


absorb as much as 50 per cent. of moisture without feeling wet. 


‚ Action of Heat on Wool.—When weol is dried at а tempera- ` 
ture of 120 deg. F., it loses from 7 to 19 per cent. of its hygro- - 


scopic moisture, and if drying takes place at 212 deg. F., a further : 
loss of 5 to 8 per cent. occurs. After drying at 120 deg. F., the 


wool wik again absorb moisture up to the original amount, ‘but if . 
dried at 212 deg. F., only part of the original moisture is regained 
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on exposure to the air. This seems to show that wool undergoes 
a peculiar alteration if heated at 212 deg. F. for some time, and 
it is well known among dyers and launderers, that the drying of 
woollen materials at high temperatures results in the destruction 
of some of the most important properties of the fibre, rendering it 
brittle, devoid of lustre, yellowish in colour, and considertbly 
reduced in strength and elasticity. ' : 
ə Wool becomes more or less plastic when placed in water at 
тоб deg. C., or when subjected to the action of steam, and the 
shape it attains under such conditions is retained on cooling. 
Certain important finishing processes are dependent upon this 
property. ` | 
Chemical Composition.— Wool differs from other textile 
fibres in that it contains the elements nitrogen and sulphur in 
addition to carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Silk also contains 
nitrogen but no sulphur, while most of the purified vegetable fibres 
contain only the three elements—carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
The substance of purified wool fibre is termed keratin, and is 
closely allied in chemical composition to the members of a class 
of substances known as proteids or albuminoids, of which class 
egg albumen is a typical representative. All proteids contain the 
five clements C, H, O, N, and S, as well as a small amount of 
mineral matter. Л table is given below in which the figures 
obtained by the analyses of wool and albumen are compared :— 


Comparison of Analyses of tne Wool Substance 
and Egg Albumen. 


Га | Wool Substancé (Bowman) Egg Albumen. 


| 
„| 
mt 


| 

КЧ соры 50-8 51-48 

онан и | 7-2 6-76 

| Ооо | 21:2 | 22-66 
A е | 185 = IBH 

Е 2.3 | 0-96 

100-0 100-00 


The amount of gsulphur in wool varies considerably (from 
eabout 2 to 4 per cent.), and according to Chevreul it appears to 
be of two kinds, one of which may be removed by long treatment 

with weak alkalics, while the other seems to be unaffected. | 
. Many of the stains contracted by weollen articles in the laundry 
. are caused by contact with metals, which under suitable conditions 
are capable of forming coloured sulphides with the sulphur in 
the wool. E 
The presence of sulphur may be readily demonstrated by. 
placing a piece of white wool in a solution of plumbi of soda E 
- contained in a boiling tube, and gently warming the solution. In. 
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a few seconds «һе wool acquires а brownish colour, which finally 
becomes almost black.  Plumbite of soda is made by slowly add- 
ing caustic soda solution to a solution of lead acetate until the 
precipitate first formed is just redissolved on boiling the mixture. 

Action of Acids.—The effect of dilute acids, such as acetic, 
formic, hydrochloric, sulphuric, etc., on the wool fibre is practi- 
cally negligible even at an elevated temperature. Strong sulphuric, 
nilric, and hydrochloric acids, bring about complete disintegration 
of the fibre more or less rapidly. Weak hot nitric acid impürt$ a 
yellow colour to the fibre. 

Action of Alkalies.— Wool differs from the vegetable fibres 
in being very readily attacked by alkalies, the ultimate effect being 
dependent upon the nature of the alkali, strength of solution, and 
temperature. Weak solutions of sodium or potassium carbonate 
have little effect on the fibre if used at a low temperature, but 
exercise a destructive action at elevated temperatures. Wool is 
completely disintegrated if boiled for some time in a compara- 
tively weak solution of sodium carbonate. 

Weak solutions of the caustic alkalies exercise a powerful 
destructive action even in the cold, while at the boiling point dis- 
solution takes place more or less readily. 

Ammonia, solutions of neutral soaps, and borax, are generally 
used in the laundry for cleansing woollen articles as they do not 
appear to exercise an injurious action on the fibre under ordinary 
working conditions. е. 

Action ої Oxidising and Reducing Agents.—Solutions of 
bleaching powder and sodium hypochlorite have an injurious action 
on wool, causing it to become harsh, and yellow. Consequently, 
they cannot be used for bleaching purposes, although they are 
employed for chlorinating certain kinds of yarn, in order to render 
the manufactured goods unshrinkable. They are also used in the 
preparation of woollen goods or unions, which have to be subse- 


' quently printed with thickened solutions of dyes. The chlorinated 


fibre exhibits a better lustre than untreated wool, and has a greater 
affinity for dyes. The latter property was first noticed by John 
. Mercer, who experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining | the 
same shade of colour in the printing of cotton and woollen unions 
—t.e., delaines. | 

A solution of permanganate of potash readily oxidises thé 
colouring matter of wool, the product being colourless. It is 
sometimes employed for bleaching woollen articles, and in such 
cases the bath should be rendered acid by the addition of a small . 
quantity of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. After treatment, the 
wool is washed and then placed in a bath of sulphurous acid т. 
order to remove the precipitated hydrated oxide of manganese. 

Ordinary. reducing . agents, such as sulphurous acid, and" 
sodium Rydrosulphite, exercise a decolourising action on the yel- 
lowish colouring matter of wool, the former being largely used for 
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*' stoving ’’ certain kinds of manufactured goods.e 1n '' stoving,’ 
the articles in the moist condition are hung in a suitable chamber 
or ' stove," and exposed to the action of sulphur dioxide gas, 
which in presence of moisture forms sulphurous acid. 

The colourless reduction product or products formed by the 
action of sulphurous acid on thc colouring matter of wool, appears 
to be readily decomposed, the original colgur of the wool gradually 
reappearing on exposing the goods to atmospheric influences for a 
c@mparatively short time, while weak alkaline solutions, such as 
are used in washing operations, facilitate their decomposition. 


, 


SILK. 


By the term silk is meant the fibrous substance produced by 
various species of the silk worm for the purpose of forming nests 
or ‘cocoons, in which they pass the chrysalis stage of their 
existence. 

The true silks of commerce may be divided into two classes, 
viz. :—1. Those produced, by worms reared under artificial con- 
ditions, and 2. Those varieties produced by worms which are 
found in the forests of India, China, and Japan. The best known 
and most important varlety belongs to the first class, and is 
produced by the mulberry silkworm, Bombyx mori, large numbers 
of which are reared in Southern Europé, China, India, and Japan. 
In Europe the eggs are hatched in specially constructed buildings 
in which the temperature can be easily regulated. After hatching, 
the young insects are systematically fed on the leaves of the mul- 
berry tree. At the end of about a month the worms become rest- 
less, and cease to feed. At this stage they are placed on birch 
twigs, where they “spin” their cocoons. ‘“‘ Spinning " lasts 
about three days. The cocoons are then collected, and those in- 
tended for the market are subjected to the action of steam in order 
to kill the worms. 

The silk substance utilised by the worm in “ spinning ” its 
cocoon is secreted by glands symmetrically situated on either side 
of the body, gnd commupicating with cach other by means of a 
capillary tube with a [ine orifice in the head of the worm, known 
as the “‘ spinnerct." Оп coming in contact with the air the two 
gelatinous fibres solidify and become cemented together along 
their length. 

In order to get a relatively strang thread several fibres are 
reeled into one, the proc&ss being carried out by placing a number 
of cocoons into water at a temperature of about 60 deg. C., so 
as to soften the gummy substance which binds the fibres together, 
and then reeling a greater or less number of fibres into a single 
thread of raw silk. е 

Organzine or warp silk is prepared by twisting together 


t 
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about 12 to 18*of the imported raw silk threads. Weft or tram 
silk contains a less number of threads as well as less twist. 

The cocoons which have been spoilt owing to one cause or 
another, are thoroughly cleansed first with water, and then with 
a weak solution of sodium carbonate. Finally the purified silk 
is earded and subsequently spun into yarn. Silk treated in this 
way is known as spun silk. . 

Physical Structure and Properties.-—Raw silk is of a cream 
or yellowish colour, and exhibifs little lustre. A single fibfe бЬ- 
tained from a cocoon varies in length from soo to about 1,500 
yards, and in diameter from 0.01 to 0.02 mms. Its specific 
gravity is almost 1.4. When a single fibre is examined under 
the microscope it exhibits the appearance of two straight trans- 
parent stick-like fibres, cemented together along their entire 
length (Fig. 6). The fibre is completely devoid of cellular struc- 
ture. 


Кио. 6. - Raw Sux. (х 120 diam.). 


& 

On boiling with soap “solution the outer covering of cement- 
ing material is removed, and each pair of fibres becomes separated, 
the high gloss so characteristic of silk being developed at the 
same time. This process is termed '' boiling-off,’’ the treated 
fibre being known as '' boiled-off’’ silk. 

Silk possesses many important physical properties ‘which 
render it of the utmost importance in the manufacture of textile 
materials. As regards lustre and strength, it is pre-eminent 
among natural fibres, and in common with wool, it possesses d 
high degree of elasticity. Silk is heavier than water, in which it 
is insoluble, and аз. it lacks the power of readily conducting elec- 
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tricity, great care has to be exercised in textile factories, owing 
to the danger of fire. | 

Bombyx mori silk will absorb as much as 30 per cent. of 
moisture without feeling wet, and owing to its expensive nature, 
conditioning houses have been established in many industrial 
centres for the purpose of determining its hygrometric condition 
whenever required. The legal amount of moisture allowed is 11 

cent. 

Chemical Composition.—A fibre of raw silk consists essen- 
tially of an inner portion which is known as fibroin, and an outer 
portion termed sericin, or silk gum. Fibroin constitutes the fibre 
proper, while sericin or silk-gum consists of a thin outer covering 
or sheath, which, as previously mentioned, is removed by weak 
alkalies in the boiling-off operation. From a consideration of the 
behaviour of fibroin and sericin toward various reagents, it is 
concluded that they are different chemical substances, and careful 
chemical analyses have yielded results which correspond to the 
following formula:—Fibroin,  C,,H,,N,O,, and  sericin, 
Cou Hes МО | 

It will be seen that fibroin differs from purified vegetable 
fibres in that it contains nitrogen, and it may be readily dis- 
tinguished from wool and hair owing to the absence of sulphur. 
The silk fibre behaves in many respects like the proteids. 

Action of Acids.— Weak acids arp absorbed by silk and are 
completely removed only with difficulty. Silk is frequently treated 
in finishing operations with a weak solution of acetic, sulphuric, 
or fartaric acid, for the purpose of enhancing the lustre and de- 
veloping a peculiar rustling sound known as ''scroop." Hot 
weak mineral acids have a destructive action on the fibre, while 
strong acids readily dissolve it. Warm dilute nitric acid imparts 
a yellow colour to the fibre, and this is changed to orange by 
subsequent treatment with alkalies. 

Action of Alkalies.—Silk is readily acted upon by alkalies, 
but not so energetically as in the case of wool. Weak solutions 
of caustic soda have no pronounced action in the cold, but act 
injuriously on the fibre at an clevated temperature. At the 
ordinary temperature, silk may be printed with thickened caustic 
вода solution of a strength equivalent to 20 deg. Tw., without 
any appreciable destructive action taking place. ^ Moderately 
strong hot solutions, however, completely dissolve the silk. 

As a general rule, hot weak soluéions of the alkali-carbonates 
have very little injuriou$ action on the silk fibre, but strong hot 
solutions are destructive. 

Ammonia and soap solutions have no appreciable action under 
the conditions which prevail ‘in the laundry. 

Action of Oxidising Agents.—Strong solutions of sedium or 
calcium hypochlorite attack silk and ultimately destroy it; very 
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weak solutidn have no immediate injurious action, but they 
appear to alter the nature of the fibre in such a way as to cause 
it to have a greater affinity for colouring matters. 

Strong solutions of permanganate of potash exercise a dis- 
integrating action on the fibre, but weak solutions containing a 
litle acid are often used for bleac hing purposes. The best 
bleaching agent for silk, however, is hydrogen peroxide. 

Behaviour towards Solutions of Metallic Salts.—Silk readily 
absorbs many metallic salts from cold moderately strong solutions, 
and this property is utilised in the weighting of silk. Weighted 
silk goods which have been worn for some time are very easily 
tendered, and nced to be treated with the greatest care in the 
cleansing processes, especially if they are contaminated with 
perspiration stains. 

Wild Silks.—The varieties of silk belonging te the second 
class are generally termed wild silks. A very large number is 
known, but the only one which appears to be used on a large 
scale is Tussah or Tussore Silk. И is the product of the silk moth 
Antherea myllita, and is usually imported in the spun condition 
from India and China. The cocoons are found in masses attached 
to trees in the jungle. They are much larger than those produced 
by the Bombyx mori silkworms. The fibre is double, possesses 
great strength, and is of a brownish colour. It is much coarser 
than Bombyx mori silk and possesses much less lustre. Under 
the microscope, Tussah silk appears as a double flat transparent 
fibre, each fibre consisting of a number of fibrillzv. 

Action of Chemicals.— Tussah silk differs from ordinary silk 
in its behaviour towards chemical reagents. Alkalies and acids 
attack it with difficulty, weak boiling solutions having little or no 
effect. Strong solutions, however, cause a gradual disintegration 
of the fibre. The brown colouring matter associated with the silk 
can only be bleached with difficulty. 


SECTION IIL—ARTIFICIAL FIBRES. 


To the third class аг fibres belong the different varieties of 
silk prepared by artificial means. The most important of these 
are manufactured from wood pulp cellulose, although other raw 
materials have been used from time to time. The fundamental 
principles underlying all methods of manufacturing artificial silk 
from wood pulp are essentially the safne. In the first place a 
solution of cellulose of sufficient viscosity ts prepared. Secondly, 
this is forced through fine orifices into a coagulating medium; 
and, in the third place, the fibres thus obtained are reeled inté 
threads. The best known commercial varieties of artificial silk 
are termed Chardonnet, Glanzstoff, and viscose silk respectively. 
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Chardonnet Silk.—This is prepared by nitratinf cellulose with 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids and dissolving the product 
1 а mixture of alcohol and ether. The solution is then forced 
hrough fine jets into a suitable medium, so as to precipitate the 
itrated cellulose in the form of endless fibres, which are immedi- 
tely recled into threads. Artificial silk made from nitrated ceHu- 
jse is very inflammable, and on this acceunt it is customary to 
' denitrate ” it by agitation in ammonium sulphide, weak nitric 

, ttc., before it is sent into commerce. This variety is being 
‘radually displaced by those mentioned below. 

Glanzstoff.—This product is prepared by dissolving cellulose 
1 ammoniacal copper hydrate, and proceeding as above. It dif- 
ers from the latter in that it is not so inflammable, and when 
герагед by Thiele's process, is said to be almost indistinguish- 
ble from natural silk. According to Dreaper (‘‘ Jour. Soc. Dyers 
nd Colourists, p. 8, 1907), И is possible to produce individual 
hreads containing as many as eighty filaments, whereas a natural 
ilk thread of the same size only contains about 7 to 9 filaments. 

Viscose Silk.—-The preparation of artifici: 1. silk from viscose 
ias been carried on successfully for some considerable time. Wood 
иір is the raw material, which is first impregnated with strong 
‘austic soda and pressed; the alkaline material is next subjected 
o the action of the vapour of carbon disulphide for several hours, 
vhen a new product is formed which is believed to be a cellulose 
canthate, the term viscose having betn given to it by its dis- 
‘overers, viz. : Bevan, and Beadle. The product dis- 
iolves readily in water, yielding à viscous liquid from which the 
ellulose is precipitated i in continuous threads by forcing the solu- 
ion through jets into a solution of common salt or alcohol. 

Solutions of cellulose in other reagents have been suggested 
or the preparation of artificial silk. The use of acetates of 
sellulose for the same purpose docs not appear to have passed 
nuch beyond the experimental stage. 

Goods containing artificial silk effects are not often treated in 
he laundry, but whenever such effects are met with, the greatest 
zare should be exercised during the washing operation. Luke- 
varm or cold cleansing liquors are desirable, and the operation 
jhould be completed às quickly as possible. As a general rule, 
t is best to subject such goods to a dry cleaning process. Arti- 
icial silk 15 much more lustrous than natural silk. Hence, it can 
isually be distinguished from the later by теге inspection. 


t i 
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CHAPTER II. 


Materials Used in Laundry Work. 


The materials used by the launderer may be classified as 
follows :— ' | 
1. Washing, scouring, or detergent substances. , ~ 
2. Souring agents. 
3. Whitening agents. 
4. Finishing compounds. 
s. Miscellaneous substances. 


SECTION 1 —WASHING MATERIALS. 


To the first class of substances belong soap, washing soda, 
'* alkali," ammonia, silicate of soda, caustic soda, and a few other 
detergents of minor importance. Of these, soap is universally 
employed, and constitutes the most important cleansing agent used 
in the laundry industry. The various forms of sodium carbonate 
are also generally used; ammonia is chiefly used for woollen and 
silk goods, while silicate of soda is a common constituent of 
“ washing powder ?! or ''lessives,"" which are used to a consider- 
able extent on the continent. Caustic soda finds only a limited 
application in the laundry industry of this country, although it is 
often employed in American practice. 

Borax, soap-bark, eic., are rarely employed alone, but they 
are commonly used in the manufacture of many of the proprietary 
““ Jessives ° which are on the market. 

Soap.—Ordinary soap is the chief product obtained by the 
action of a solution of caustic soda or caustic potash on veget- 
able and animal oils and fats. The latter substances belong to a 
'cfass of chemical compounds termed glycerides, which consist of 
fatty acids, combined with glycerine. 

When a glyceride is boiled with a solution of caustic soda or 
potash, chemical action takes place, with the result that the fatty 
acid of the glyceride forms a salt of soda or pothsh—i.e., soap, 
and glycerine is liberated. è 

The chemical change which takes place in this important 
reaction, may be represented by means of the following equation, 
in which tallow is regarded as consisting of the glyceride known 
chemically as tristearin :—* s 


* » 5 
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C, H,000 X OH `; Na C,H,:000 Na you 
C,H,'CO0—: C,H, + OH i Nat = /C,,H, COO Na + C,H,— OH. 
0,H,'C0p OH | Na C,;H,,,;COO Na | Non. 


Tallow or tristearin +; caustic soda = soap or sodium stearate + glycerine. 


MATERIALS USED IN LAUNDRY WORK = Bl 
f the free fatty acid known as stéaric acid were used instead of 
he compound which it forms with glycerine, i.e., tristearin, the 
ollowing reaction would occur :— 


C,H,'COO0 : Н + OH : № = O,H,,COO Na + H,0. 


il 


a ° e 
Stearic acid + caustic soda = soap or sodium stearate + water. 


[his reaction may be compared with the simple change which takes 
Эсе on neutralising hydrochloric, acid with caustic soda, as re- 
resented by the following equation :— 


e 
ооо оо э в а ч 


Cl: H+ OH : Na = NaCl + HO. 


We see from the second equation given above that only soap 
ind water are formed when a free fatty acid is treated with an 
alkali. Furthermore, chemical action takes place more readily than 
when an oil or fat is used, but the free fatty acids are generally 
found in nature in combination with glycerine. Hence, they have 
to be prepared from the fats and oils whenever required ; and if it 
were necessary, when making soap, to first of all prepare and 
isolate the fatty acids, and subsequently to neutralise them by 
means of alkalies, the cost of the process would be considerably 
enhanced. 

In some cases, however, notably in the manufacture of 
candles, and in the distillation of recovered grease, free fatty 
acids are obtained in considerable quantity, and these are largely 
employed in soap making. 

When an oil or fat has been completely converted into soap, 
the oil or fat is said to have been saponified, and the process of 
boiling with caustic soda or potash is called a saponification 
process. 

Only vegetable and animal oils and fats are capable of form- 
ing soaps—i.e., they are saponifiable. 

Lubricating oils are usually derived from mineral sources 

and are unsaponifiable; therefore, mineral oil stains on textile 
fabrics cannot фе readily removed by acting on them with a solu- 
tion of caustic soda @ sodium carbonate. 
* Commercial soaps are distinguished as '' hard ” or soda soaps, 
and “ sof£" ог potash soaps, according to the particular alkali 
which has been used in the process of manufacture. When caustic 
soda is employed, the sogp obtained is’hard, while the soaps made 
with caustic potash are invariably of a soft nature. 

The most important varieties of soap for laundry work are 
» known as ‘‘ white curd ’’ and '* mottled curd." The latter derives 
‘its name from its peculiar mottled appearance, which № caused 
by some of the impurities remaining in the interstices. Ultra- 
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marine and mhnganese dioxide are used for colouring purposes 
in the manufacture of blue, and grey mottled soaps respectively. 
White curd soaps are generally made from a mixture of tallow 
and a greater or less proportion of cocoanut oil, bleached palm- 
oil, or cotton-seed oil. Bone grease and kitchen fat are com- 
monly employed in the manufacture of mottled curd, while a pro- 
portion of resin is frequently’ used in the preparation of certain 
brands of both varicties. Although resin is not a glyceriflc, it 
possesses the property of forming a soft soapy mass when boiled 
with alkalies. The product is commonly known as '' resin soap,” 
and is readily soluble in water. Brown or '' black ” soaps are also 
used in the laundry to a considerable extent. They are made 
principally from “© olein ”” or recovered grease, and frequently con- 
tain considerable quantities of unsaponifiable matter. . They are 
much valued on account of their excellent detergent properties. 
Olive oil is largely used in the manufacture of '' olive oil soaps,” 
which are invaluable for washing woollens and silks, as well as col- 
oured goods. Many varieties of so-called ‘* olive oil soaps,” how- 
ever, are made from cheaper oils and coloured to imitate the rcal 
article. The use of tallow alone, in the manufacture of a curd soap 
results in the production of an exceedingly hard variety, which, 
not being readily soluble in water, possesses weak lathering pro- 
perties. If tallow is used] in conjunction with resin or cocoanut 
oil, however, a softer soap is obtained, and it is well known 
amongst manufacturers that such a soap is more readily soluble 
in water, than a pure tallow soap, while it is also cheaper to 
produce. 

It is a matter of common observation that the solubility of 
a soap is intimately associated with its lathering properties, for 
it is generally found that a soap which is comparatively difficult 
to dissolve does not lather so readily either in ‘‘ hard ” or “ soft ” 
water as a more soluble soap. 

From these statements it will be evident that the lathering 
property of a soap is considerably influenced by the nature of 
the raw materials used irf its manufacture. Nof only does the 
use of certain oils and fats favour the*production of readil 
soluble soaps, but the solubility—and consequently the lathering 
property—may be further increased by replacing sofne of the 
caustic soda with caustic potash. 

Manufacture of Soap.— There are &wo principal methods by 
which most commercial laundry soaps are’ made, these being 
known as the boiling process and the '' cold "" process respectively. 
The boiling process of making hard curd soaps оп a large scalé 
is carried out as follows :—The oil or fat is first heated in a large 
pan provided with open and closed steam pipes, and a solution 
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of caustic soda added gradually. The pasty m&s$ which first 
forms, consists essentially of partially formed soap with which 
is incorporated a considerable amount of water and glycerine. 
Further boiling and the addition of more caustic soda is necessary, 
in order to bring about a more effectual conversion of the oil or 
fat into soap. As soon as the chief boiling process is finished, 
the contents of the pan are subjected to 4n operation known as 
* gaining," which depends upon the fact that soap is insoluble 
in a solution of common salt. А strong brine is therefore prepared 
and added to the pasty mass, which, after standing for some 
time, separates into two layers, the soap floating on top of the 
diluted brine and glycerine. The lower layer is then run off and 
the soap boiled up again with a weak solution of caustic soda, so 
as to effect the complete conversion of the last traces of oil or 
fat into soap. 

‚ The “ finishing ” of the soap is a kind of cleansing process; 
it consists of various treatments with water or weak caustic soda 
solutions, the mass being allowed to stand after each treatment, 
whereby the impurities separate and are subsequently removed. 
The purified soap is then boiled again until the soap maker judges 
the operation to be complete; finally it is run into frames and 
allowed to cool. 

Soap which has been separated according to the above pro- 
cess 15 said to have been “ salted out. " 

Large quantities of soap for scouring purposes are made from 
various oils and fats, and caustic soda, by the '' cold" process, 
which differs from the boiling process in that the '* salting out ” 
operation 1s omitted; consequently, a greater or less amount of 
glycerine and water, as well as other impurities, remain incor- 
porated with the soap. 

The chief oils used in the “cold ° process comprise palm oil, 
cotton-seed oil, castor oil, olive oil, and linseed oil. Another oily 
substance which is used to a large extent is known as '' olein " or 
“oleic acid.” This substance constitutes the red oils obtained as a 
bye-product in the manufacture of candles from tallow and palm 
oil, ‘‘ Olein’’ consists chiefly of a mixture of free fatty acids, 
@id readily forms a soap when neutralised ‘with caustic soda or 
caustic potash. The carbonates of soda and potassium are also 
used in the manufacture of soap from “ olein.” 

“ Soft" or potash sogp is frequently employed in the laundry. 
It is generally prepared from linseed oil, cotton-seed oil, or 
“olein, or from mixtures of these, the alkali employed being 
eaustic potash, either with or without a small quantity of potas- 
sium carbonate. The ordinary soft soaps of commerce ®*usually 
contain a considerable amount of water and free alkali as well as 
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the glycerine diberated during saponification. They are very 
serviceable for the treatment of coarse and greasy cotton and linen 
goods when the latter are washed by machine. Although a slight 
excess of free caustic soda or potash in a soap used for the 
mechanical washing of linen and cotton, is allowable, it is very 
important that such soaps should not be used in cases where hand 
washing is carried on, for the presence of even a very small 
quantity of free alkali in a soap solution, readily exerts a deletergous 
action upon the hands of the operatives. — In such cases a neutral 
or superfatted olive oil soap should be employed. 


Great skill and experience are necessary in the manufacture 
of the best varieties of soap, although there are many kinds 
suitable for certain branches of laundry work, which can be 
made without much difficulty. 


It will be found, however, that the manufacture of soap in the 
laundry offers no advantages, because, as a general rule, soap 
can be purchased at a cheaper rate than that at which it can be 
made on a small scale. 


We give below a few recipes for the manufacture of various 
soaps by the cold process, which is best adapted for making small 
quantities at a time. 

No. 1 Soap. 

75 lbs. cocoanut' oil. 

25 lbs. bleached palm oil. 

44 165. caustic soda solution (7o deg. Tw.). 

5 lbs. caustic potash solution (7o deg. Tw.). 
Place the oils in an iron vessel provided with a mechanical agita- 
tor and a closed steam coil; raise the temperature of the mixture 
to about 100 deg. F., and then add the caustic soda and potash 
gradually with constant agitation. As soon as the ingredients 
have been thoroughly incorporated, the mass may be run into low 
flat vessels termed '' frames,” each having a capacity of from 
13 to 2cwt. ; the '' frame ’’ should be made in three pieces, viz. :— 
(1). The bottom piece. (2). The sides; and (3). The top. The first- 
named is grooved near the edges, so as to receive the sides, 
which are bolted together. The top is merely a covering of wood’ 
In order to prevent the soap sticking to the sides of the?' frame," 
it is customary to line it with wet cloth, prior to the introduction 
of the soap. If only a snfall quantity pf soap is being made, it 
may be left in the pan. In either case, the containing véssel 
should be covered with sheeting, and the soap allowed to stand 
* for several days in order to make sure that all action is over. It 

is then ready for use. If the soap has been '' framed,” one side 
of the "frame " is first removed, the remaining sides being then 
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easily detached. The following ingredients may бе used in place 
of those given above :— 
No. 2 Soap. 

со lbs. cocoanut oil. 

25 Ibs. cotton-seed oil. 

25 lbs. kitchen fat. 

50 Ibs. caustic soda solutidn (7o deg. Tw.). 

No. 3 Soap. 

50 lbs. cocoanut oil. е 

25 №5. palm oil. 

2515. tallow. 

40 lbs. caustic sòda solution (7o deg. Tw.}. 

10łbs. caustic potash solution (ғо deg. Tw.). 
Soaps made according to the above recipes may be used both in 
the '' first” and '' second suds ” for cleansing ordinary articles, 
but as they usually contain excess of frce alkali, it is advisable to 
give the goods a subsequent rinse in a weak acid, followed by a 
thorough rinsi.g in water. For general work, however, they should 
be used in the ''first suds’’ only, while a good quality of curd 
soap should be employed in subsequent operations. 

Well made potash or soft soaps, practically free from un- 
combined caustic potash, are sometimes employed in the laundry 
for washing spccial articles. Тһе begt kinds of these soaps are 
made by the boiling process, but in many cases, '' cold process "' 
potash soaps are very satisfactory. According to W. J. Menzies, 
a good potash soap suitable for washing woollen goods can be 
made by using the following ingredients : — 

50 lbs. powdered caustic potash free from carbonate. 

5 gallons of water. 

200 Ibs. Gallipoli olive oil. 
The potash is dissolved in the water and the solution cooled. It 
is then added gradually to the oil, which is contained in a vessel 
of suitable capacity. Thorough stirring is essential, and when 
the whole of the alkali has been added, the vessel is covered and 
put in a warm*place for a few days. * The above quantities give 
an almost neutral soap. Other oils may be used with advantage 
în place of olive oil, e.g., linseed oil, cotton-seed oil, lard oil, etc., 
or mixtufes of these, 

Commercial ''olein" is another raw material which is of 
special value in making «mall quantities of soap. Good results 
are obtained on boiling it with the requisite amount of sodium or 
potassium carbonate. For an '' olein ” potash soap about 25 to 
'30lbs. of potassium carbonate are required for every тоо lbs. 
*' olein," while the same amount of “ olein ”’ requires abBut 20 to 
25 lbs. sodium carbonate for the production of a soda soap. 
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Valuation 61 Soap.—A complete and accurate analysis of a 
sample of soap is frequently a matter of considerable difficulty, 
and especially is this the case when reliable information is re- 
quired as to the nature of the fatty matter originally used in its 
manufacture. For most textile purposes, however, full analyses 
are'seldom required, and in general, a fairly accurate estimation 
of the value of a sample may be deduced from the results obtained 
in the determination of water, fatty acids, total alkali, and fvee 
alkali. € 

Determination of Water.—Weigh out in a porcelain basin 
from 3 to 5 grms. of the soap in thin shavings cut from the 
middle of a bar, and place the basin and contents in a steam 
oven for about three hours; then cool and weigh; the loss in 
weight indicates the water which has evaporated. The heating 
and weighing must be repeated until no further loss occurs. From 
the result obtained the percentage amount of water can be easily 
calculated. 

Total Alkali.—The alkali present in soap may be of two 
kinds, viz. :— Combined alkali and free alkali. The former consists 
of that portion which is combined wiiu the fatty acids, while the 
latter is free or uncombined, i.e., it is in excess of the amount 
required to convert the whole of the oil or fat into a neutral soap. 
Hence total alkali includeg | combined alkali + free alkali. 

Determination of Total Alkali.—About 3 to 5 grms. of the 
soap are.dissolved in a small quantity of hot water contained in a 
beaker, and a few drops of a solution of methyl orange added. 
Normal sulphuric acid is then run into the liquid from a burette, 
until the yellow colour changes to pink. Each c.c. of the acid is 
equivalent to 0.031 grm. sodium oxide, (Na,O) or 0.047 grm. 
potassium oxide К.О. 

„ If the soap is a soda soap, the result is expressed in terms of 
Na4O, while the result for a potash soap is expressed as К.О. 
Example :— 
Weight of soda soap taken = 3.3230 grms. 
Volume of normal: H,SO, required = 9 c.cs. 
Therefore the total Na,O contained in 3.3230 grms. of the 
soap = 0.031 X 9 = 0.279 grm., and the per cent. amount = 
100 X 9:279 


= 8.39. 
3.3230 
Uncombined or Free Alkali.— The soap,which was dried "im. 
‘the experiment for the determination of moisture is dissolved in 
‘pure hot alcohol. If a whitish residue is noticed on the bottom " 
‘of the beaker after dissolution has been effected, the. alcoholic ` 
‘soan.solution should Ъе carefully decanted into another beaker, 
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and the residue rinsed once or twice with pure alfofiol, the wash- 
ings being added to the main solution. A few drops of alcoholic 
phenolphthalein solution are added and the liquid titrated with 
45H,*0, until the pink colour disappears. Each c.c. of f 
acid used, corresponds to .004 grm. NaOH, or, in the case of a 
potash soap, to .0056 grm. KOH. The white residue which re- 
mains in the first beaker may contain sodium carbonate—or 
К /2Q,— which is insoluble in alcohol. Water is added, and the 
solution obtained titrated with № acid, using a few drops of a 
solution of methyl orange as indicator. Each c.c. of acid corre- 
sponds to .0053 grm. Na,CO,, ог to .0069 grm. K,CO,. И 
only a few drops of acid are required to change the colour of the 
indicator, it will be obvious that the amount of free alkali present 
in the sample is insignificant. 

Fatty Acids.— There arc several methods in use for the esti- 
mation of the fatty acids in a sample of soap, but perhaps the 
simplest and best known is the wax method, which is capable of 
yielding good results when carried out carefully. It cannot be 
used when the fatty matter is required for further examination. 

About s to 8 grms. of the soap are dissolved in hot water 
contained in a beaker; a few drops of methyl orange solution are 
added and the liquid titrated with -K H,SO, unti] about то c.cs 
have been added over and above the y»lume required to change 
the colour of the indicator. The liquid is then heated, and about 
8 grms. of paraffin wax (which must be accurately weighed) 
added to the contents of the beaker; the wax melts and mixes with 
the liquid fatty acids on the surface of the liquid in the beaker. 
It is advisable to heat the beaker and contents over a water bath 
for a short time, in order to facilitate the separation of all water 
from the melted layer of fat and wax. The mixture is then 
allowed to cool, when a firm cake of wax and fatty acids is 
obtained. Finally, the cake is carefully removed, rinsed with 
cold water, allowed to drain, dried with filter paper and weighed. 
From the weight obtained, the weight of wax is subtracted, the 
result indicating the amount of fatty acids in the sample of soap 
taken. . 

Interpretation of Analytical Results.—In order to arrive at 
the approximate value of a sample of soap from the results of 
analysis, certain well-known facts have to be taken into con- 
sideration. For example: —А well made soda soap contains from . 
60-66 per cent. fatty acids; it should be practically free from 
,Unsaponified fat, and should not contain more than a trace of free 
alkali. The fatty matter is sometimes returned as fatty acids, 
but more frequently as fatty anhydrides, in which form K is pre- 
sent in soap. In the former case, the figure will be higher than 
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the amount df Yatty matter actually present, owing to the hydra- 
tion which occurs when the soap is decomposed by acid. This 
will be clearly understood if we consider that (a), a fatty anhydride 
. consists of two molecules of the corresponding fatty acid, from 
which, one molecule of water has been removed, thus :— 


2C, H,,.COOH син Co DO+H,0 , 


Stearic acid = stearic anhydride+water;  . © 


b), soap is formed by saturating the anhydride with sodium oxide 
Na,O), as:— 

Cig Hyg CON 

Сое СО 
ind (с), that the addition of acid to the soap during analysis, 
'auses hydration to take place, the Na,O being displaced by H,O, 
ind the free fat acids liberated, аз represented by the following 
'quation :— 


C, H,.CO C, Hys CON 
( Ууо+о х). +80, My. ae Doris o) 4- Na,80,. 
О 


O-FNa,O-—2C,,H,,.COONa; 


C,,H,,.CO CHC 
Fatty sodium aioin Fatty water 38 sodium 
anhydride oxide acid ^ anhydride sulphate. 
чалны мез: — (c0 ——— — 
Soap unm Fatty acid 
or  2C,H4,.COONa + H,SO, - 20,H,.COOH + №,50.. 
Sodium stearate + sulphuric — stearic acid -+ sodium 
acid sulphate. 


dence, it is customary to return the fatty matter as anhydride 
usually stearic anhydride), and the combined alkali as Na,O. 
is 100 parts of stearic acid are equivalent to 97 parts of the 
inhydride, it is only necessary to multiply the weight of the fatty 
(cid content, by the factor 0.97 in order to express the result as 
stearic anhydride. If unsaponified fat is present, it will be 
veighed along with the fatty acids. As a rule small quantities of 
ree fat in laundry soaps are not objectionable for they are more 
x less readily neutralised,‘or emulsified, by the alkali used in the 
washing operations. The amount of comined alkali in a good 
juality soap, should not be lower than 7 per cent., while it maf 
ye as high as 9 per cent., according to the nature and amount of 
he fatty acids. 100 parts of stearic acid require 10.9 parts of 
Na,O for neutralisation, so that the: approximate theoretical 
tmount which should be present in a soap, can be easily cálcu- 
ated from the fatty acid content, thus serving to check the 
actual figure: obtained. It rarely happens, however, that the 
igure deduced theoretically agrees with the analytical figure, 
owing to the difference in the molecular weights of the fatty acids. 
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The lower the molecular weights of the latter, thê Aigher will be 
the percentage of combined alkali. 

The composition of a few typical good quality laundry soaps 
is given in the following table :— 


Fatty Combined | Free Alkali| Water, 


Kind of Soop. | anhydrides! Alkali. | (Carbonate). © ete. 
Y: hite Сага.......... 60-25 7-38 0-18 32-19 
Mottled p 64:14 | • 852 0°45 26-89 
Brown or “ Black’? ..| 62-34 7-45 0-93 29-28 
“Olive Ol? ........ 61-24 712 0-20 31-44 
Botts PM 40-12 8-80 0-90 50-18 


Soap-Powders, Washing Powders, or ''Lessives."—The 
majority of the proprietary washing powders on the market, con- 
sist of mixtures in various proportions of dried and finely 
powdered soap, and sodium carbonate. Other common con- 
stituents are silicate of soda, and borax, while a large number 
of powders of recent introduction contain variable quantities of 
sodium perborate. The latter mixtures act both as detergents 
and bleaching agents. 

Generally speaking, washing powders offer no advantage 
over ordinary soap, or mixtures of soa; and sodium carbonate in 
known proportions; they are more readily soluble, however, than 
ordinary soap. 

It has been shown Бу several observers that silicate powders 
are more or less injurious, owing to the readiness with which 
insoluble silica is deposited in the fibres, while it is certainly more 
satisfactory to use sodium perborate alone, than when mixed with 
several other substances, some of which may be absolutely useless 
as detergents, or even act injuriously on the fibres. The value 
of unadulterated soap powders is dependent, of course, upon the 
nature of the soaps from which they have been made, and the 
amount of water present. 

The composition of several washfng powders is given in the 
following table :— 


| TERR л; Chel pele, ee улесш? 
| . Dry Soap. Sodium Carbonate. | Silicate of Soda. 
Lb eve 10:21 66-42 10:43 
B abes 85:23 e 4.21 — 
Sortie: 50°34 41-20 = 
E con ias 24:63 62-14 8:76 
D zo die x 15:42 78:22 — 
Вы e 52:27 10°43 
i ae eee — 45-66 257 


» 
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The table viven below (Technische Rundschau, 1909), shows 
the variable nature of perborate washing powders :— 


Sodium | Silicate 
оар.  Carbonate.| of Soda. Water. 


Sodium Perborate 
+ 


Water of Crystallisation. 


aet £X 


1.... 10:40 23.97 27:17 8:36 30-10 
p 10-20 " 38-80 22-59 2:72 25:69 
5.... 8:47 37:53 23.58 2:88 TE 
4.... 9-82 20:85 36:24 3:50 29-59 
5.... 5.78 8:55 49-27 — 36:40 
6.... 11-04 14:43 34-80 4-65 34-18 
aks 4-62 34-79 36:91 — 23°68 
8.... 3-08 17-74 51:15 2:34 29:69 
te 8:09 17°37 64:79 — 9.75. 


——n n9 


Benzine soaps are sometimes used in the laundry for the local 
treatment of stains containing grease. They differ from ordinary 
soaps in that they are practically anhydrous, and usually contain 
excess of free fatty acids. Their use depends upon the fact 
that they are more or less freely soluble in benzine, the solutions 
thus obtained, being less liable to take fire under working con- 
ditions, than when benzine is used alone, while the possession of 
properties which are characteristic of weak alkalies, facilitates 
their action on fatty matter, as well as on the dirt with which 
it is usually associated, When present in the form of stains on 
textile articles. A solution of benzine soap in benzine, exerts a 
powerful solvent action even on highly resistant forms of greasy 
matter, and when used for removing stains of this nature, it 
should be assisted in its action by mild friction, e.g., brushing, in 
order to ensure the intimate contact of the liquid with as large a 
surface as possible of the matter to be removed. 

Monopole Soap (Bayer).—This is an interesting compound 
prepared by heating sulphonated oils, e.g., Turkey-red oil, with 
alkali, and boiling the mass until it gelatinises on cooling. It 
differs {rom ordinary soap in being unaffected in presence of 
various acids, and neutral salts. Thus, it is not precipitated 
when added to water of a high degree of hardness, but is actually 
capable of effecting the dissolution of the precipitated lime soapsf 
lor ''scum," which are deposited on the washing cylinders, in 
ordinary laundry practice. Owing to its strong capillary action, 
a solution of Monopole sodp is able to,wet out articles rapidly, 
апа to penetrate into the interior of the fibres with great retidi- 
ness, thus facilitating the removal of impurities, while it appears 
ito exercise a brightening action even on the most sensitive. 
‘colours. ý 

Jetrapol. —This patent detergent has been introduced by the 
Bayer Cor," Ltd. It possesses the charactéristic properties of ‘a 
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sulphonated oil compound, (e.g., Monopole soap), ‘as well as those 
of a non-inflammable, organic solvent of fats. Consequently, it 
is entirely free from the common defects associated with the use 
of ordinary soap, and from the danger of fire which accompanies 
the use of inflammable fat solvents. 

Tetrapol has no injurious action on either vegetable or animal 
fibres, and the cost of washing is said to compare favourably with 
othir detergents. Its use in conjunction with hard water obviates 
the formation of lime-soaps, and ‘consequent incrustation of the 
washing cylinders. Other advantages are as follows:—It is 
neutral. Hence, it does not readily induce the shrinkage of 
woollen goods. It possesses the capacity of dissolving grease, 
etc., in a high degree. The most sensitive colours are unaffected 
by its use, and it may be employed with equal advantage in the 
cleansing of all classes of fibrous materials. 

The washing power of Tetrapol has been compared with eight 
other detergents by Leimdórfer, who found that after washing 
various articles by hand for twenty times with Tetrapol, the loss 
in weight scarcely differed from that which occurred when a good 
curd soap was employed, while the resistance against tearing was 
considerably higher. Sensitive fabrics such as those made of silk, 


were found to retain their brilliance and elasticity. 
é 
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Results of Tests after Hand-washing 
Twenty Times with :— 
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Tetrapol. ‚ Seven other Detergents. 
Nature of Material. се ma erc c 
Percentage Minimum and Maximum 
Losses. Losses. 
| Weight.| Strength. Weight. Strength. 
Linen Fabrics: 
Coarse House Linen..| 2:7 15.8 3:8 — 9:2 18:6 — 29:4 
Good Medium Linen..| 3:2 16:4 42 — 8-6 21:3 — 32:6 
Finest Linen ........ 3-6 17:1 49 —10:4 20:4 — 36:8 
Cotton Fabrics .¢ 
White .............. 5:0 19-7 5.9 — 87 19:7 — 32:4 
Red ОШКО 4:3 16:2 7:0 — 9:4 25:0 — 30:6 
* Green ....,.......... 11:8 34:5 8-6 —18:5 26:2 — 52:8 
BING coser ET 4:2 14:6 4:2 —10:3 18:6 — 36:5 
Woollen Fabrics : 
Undyed ....... Е 29 167 | 42 — 86 21:8 — 28:6 
ое 5:2 19:4 6:9 —10:2 25:6 — 38:6 
Green .......... ia 2:4 16:2 4:0 —16:2 24-0 — 35:6 
ВШше................ 21 15:1 3:5 — 86 13:6 — 32:3 
Black .............. 4.3 19:4 5.7 —21:5 25.4 — 36:3 


| 


i 


The actual figures obtained for Tetrapol, taken frem the 
Seifensieder-Zeitung 1908, p. 579, are tabulated above, and. 
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‘ 6. ў ; ; ; 
brief comparison is made with the widely varying results obtained 
with seven other detergents. 


When employing Tetrapol for the first time in machines, it 
is advantageous to first boil out the washing cylinders with a 
weak solution of the substance containing a little soda, in order 
to remove the lime soaps and associated dirt left by other deter- 
gents. This preliminary operation is of considerable importance, 
in view of the fact, that it prevents such impurities from: béing 
subsequently deposited on the goods, owing to the loosening 
action of Tetrapol. As the latter occurs in commerce in the 
liquid form, it only needs adding to warm water whilst stirring. 
Boiling up with steam when preparing the liquor should be care- 
fully avoided. 


Sodium Carbonate, Na,CO,.—This substance is used in the 
laundry under the names of washing soda, pure, refined, and 58 
per cent. ‘‘alkali,’’ ‘‘crystal-carbonate,’’ sesqui-carbonate of 
soda, and soda ash. 

Washing soda or soda crystals is represented by the chemical 
formula Na,CO,.10H,O; it thus contains, when pure, almost 63 
per cent. of water of crystallisation, which is useless, of course, 
for scouring purposes. 

“ Crystal carbonate Na,CO,.H,O, is a pure variety of 
sodium carbonate in the form of fine crystals. It contains 
about 14.5 per cent. of watcr. 

Sesqui-carbonate of soda, Na,CO,.2NaHCO,.2H,O, is pre- 
pared by rapidly crystallising a solution of sodium bicarbonate, 

which has been caused to part with a certain amount of carbon- 
dioxide by the action of heat. It may also be obtained by mixing 
solutions of sodium carbonate, and the bicarbonate. 


Soda ash, Na,CO,, is a crude anhydrous sodium-carbonate, 


and is liable to contain a considerable amount of impurities. 

Pure, refined, and 58 per cent. “alkali, are commercial 
terms given to an almo% pure anhydrous formt of sodium car- 
bonate. These brands are used in enormous quantities for the 
cleansing of vegetable fibres, and constitute the chief varieti&s 
used in laundry work. e 


Sodium carbonate ig manufactured by two distinct pro- 
cesses, one of which is known as thet ammonia or Solvay pro- 
cess, and the other as the Leblanc process. In the former 
precess, brine is first saturated with ammonia gas and the re- 
sultant liquot carbonated by means of a stream of carbon dioxide 
gas, afid subsequently concentrated, whereby sodium bicarbonate 
is ‘precipitated in the form of fine crystals. On ignition, the 
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latter yield anhydrous sodium carbonate. The following equa- 
tions represent the principal reactions :— 

(1). NaCI4- NH, 4-CO, -H,Oz NaHCO, -NH,CI. 

(2. 2NaHCO,=Na,CO,+H,0+CO,,. 
For the successful working of the process, specially designed 
apparatus is requisite not merely for the completion of the 
changes given above, but also for'the economical recovery and 
re-t:tilisation of the ammonia contained in the mother liquor. 

The Leblanc process is more*complicated. It consists of a 
series of operations which may be briefly described as follows :— 

1. Common salt is first heated with sulphuric acid in a 
special retort. The chemical change which occurs is indicated 
by the following equation :— 

(а). NaCl+H,SO,=NaHSO,+ HCI. 
The residue in the retort is then ‘heated to а higher temperature, 
the action being as follows :— 

(0). NaHSO,* NaCl - Na,SO, € HCl. 

In these operations a large quantity of hydrochloric acid gas is 
evolved. This is led into'condensing towers where it dissolves 
in water, the solution constituting the spirits of salt or muriatic 
acid of commerce. The solid product of the above reactions is 
termed salt cake. 

2. The salt cake is next thoroughly mixed with powdered 
coal and limestone, and strongly heated in a reverberatory fur- 
nace. During this stage of manufacture, which is termed the 
“black ash ” process, two important reactions take place, viz. :— 
The sodium sulphate is reduced to sulphide— 

Na, SO, * 3C —-2CO, * Na, ; 
and as the temperature increases, the latter reacts with 
the limestone, the chief products being sodium carbonate and 
calcium sulphide— 
Na,S+ СаСО, =Na,CO,+Cas. 

3. In the third stage of “the process, the ‘‘ black ash ” is 
allowed to cool, and then treated with water in large tanks. The 
sodium carbonate dissolves, and the solution is decanted from the 
insoluble calcium sulphide and subjected to various treatments 
according to the form of carbonate required. If it is allowed to 
stand, soda crystals, (Na, CO,.10H,O), are ultimately deposited. 
If, on the other hand, it is evaporategl, and the residue ignited, 
an impure form of sodiun? carbonate (soda ash), is obtained, while 
re-carbonation of the liquor converts many impurities into the 
carbonate, and precipitates others, so that purer products are 
obtained on evaporation. Thus, by concentrating the carbonated 
liquor in an iron pan provided with mechanical agitators, 94 black 
salt ultimately separates out, and this on ignition yields a good 
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quality of soda ash. The latter is converted into ''refined 
alkali ” by first dissolving it in water and adding a little bleach- 
ing powder solution in order to precipitate traces of iron; the 
purified solution is then concentrated, allowed to crystallise, and 
the crystals finally ignited. The strength of commercial sodium 
carbonate is generally expressed in degrees which correspond to 
the percentage of sodiüm oxide, Na,O, plus one. Thus the chief 
varieties vary in strength from 480-580. 

Properties.— Anhydrous sodium carbonate does not ие 
very readily in cold water, owing to the formation of hard lumps 
at the moment it comes into contact with the water. Hot water, 
however, speedily effects its dissolution. 

It is customary in most laundries to make a standard solution 
for general use, i.e., a solution containing a definite weight in* 
one gallon. The solution is made in a galvanized iron tank pro- 
vided with an open steam pipe, and varies in strength from 
about 24 to 5 per cent., i.e., 2$ lbs.-5 Ibs. in то gallons. 

Sodium carbonate readily undergoes hydrolysis in presence 
of water. Its solution turns red litmus blue, and neutralises 
acids with the evolution of carbon dioxide and formation of well 
defined salts. Owing to its alkaline nature it exercises a power- 
ful emulsifying action on vegetable and animal oils and fats. 
Anhydrous sodium сагроєиїе is commonly termed '' alkali " pre- 
sumably on account of the fact that it possesses similar properties 
to the soluble portion of the ashes of plants, 1.е., the alkali of 
the Arabians. 

Valuation of Sodium Carbonate.—Sodium carbonate intended 
for use in laundries should be free from iron and caustic soda, as 
well as from impurities of a non-detergent character. The former 
is apt to give rise to yellow stains, while caustic soda may affect 
certain classes of goods injuriously. As already mentioned, the 
brands of sodium carbonate known as pure, 58 per cent., and 
refined alkali, consist essentially of pure Na,CO,, and, as the 
composition of these substances is generally kept wp to a definite 
standard by the alkali mAkers’ chemists, it is seldom necessary 
to apply any elaborate tests in the launfry. Some brands of 
sodium carbonate—especially those sold under the name of soda 
ash—usually contain variable quantities of caustic sÓda, which 
may be detected, and the(approximate amount estimated by the 
methods given below :— . 

Detection and Estimation of Caustic, Soda. —AÀ small quan- 
tity (one or two grams), of the dried sample to be tested, îs, 
thoroughly, agitated for some time in about 25 c.cs. of strong. 
alcohol Тһе insoluble carbonate is allowed to settle and a por- 
tios of the clear liquid decanted into a beaker; a few drops of. 
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phenol phthalein solution are then added, the production of a pink 
colouration indicating the presence of caustic soda. The approxi- 
mate amount of the latter can be determined by making up the 
solution to a definite volume in the first instance, and allowing to 
settle. Ten to 25 c.cs. of the clear solution are then withdrawn 
by means of a pipette, introduced into a basin, a little phenol 
phthalein solution added, and deci-riormal sulphuric acid run in 
from a, burette until the pink colour disappears. Each c.c. of 
SH, SO, =0.004 grm. NaOH. 

Total alkali is estimated by titrating an aqueous solution 
containing a known weight of the sample with normal sulphuric 
acid, using methyl orange solution as indicator. Each c.c. of 
N H,SO,-0.031 grm. Na,O, or expressed as carbonate, 0.053 
grm. The approximate strength of a solution of sodium carbon- 
ate is frequently determined with the aid of Twaddell's hydro- 
meter, and subsequent reference to a table of percentages— 


PERCENTAGES OF SobiuM CARBONATE IN бортом CARBONATE 
SOLUTIONS OF KNOWN SPECIFIC Gravity | AT 15°С, 


гн iby Weight, 


——- 


Degrees on 
Twaddall a nTa ре dem png бы 
Hydrometer. Na,CO,. Na,CO,.10H,0. М№,О. 
1 0:47 га 0-28 
2 0:95 2.56 0:56 
3 1-42 3.82 0:84 
4 1. - 5:13 гп 
5 2°38 6:99 1:39 
6 2:85 7°69 1:67 
7 3°33 8.98 1.95 
8 3.80 10:25 2:22 
9 4:28 11 55 2:50 
10 4-76 12:80 2°78 
n 5:23 1411 35°06 
12 6:71 15:41 3:34 
13 6:17 16:65 3:61 
14 6:64 17:92 3:88 
15 7:10 19:16 4-16 
16 % 7:57 20-48 4:42 
17 8:04 21:69 4:70 
18 #51 22-94 4:97 
19 8:97 24-20 5:24 
20, 9:43 25:44 5:52 
21 9:90 26°71 5°79 
22 10:37 27 6:06 
23 10:83, 29 6:33 
24 11:30 30°49 6:61 
25 11°76 31:90 6:88 
26 ' 12:23 33:00 7:15 
27 12.70 34:27 7:42 
28 15:16 35:45 797 о 
29 13°63 36:78 797 | 
| 30 14:09 38:02 8:24 
1. 
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Delection of Iron.—Iron is rarely present in the best brands 
of commercial sodium carbonate, but if it is suspected, a few 
grms. of the sample are dissolved in a little water, and pure dilute 
hydrochloric acid added to the solution until effervescence ceases. 
A few drops of concentrated nitric acid are then added, and the 
liquid heated. Finally, it is allowed to cool and tested with a 
solution of yellow prussiate of potash, when the production of a 
blue or green colour indicates the presence of iron. | 

Sodium hydrate or caustic soda, NaOH or Na,O+H,0, 
occurs in commerce in the form of fused greyish white blocks, in 
powder form, in sticks, and in solution. It possesses extremely 
powerful detergent properties, but finds little use in British and 
Irish laundry practice, except in a few cases where unbleached 
linen and cotton articles have to be scoured and whitened. 

Caustic soda is manufactured by several processes, but the 
oldest method, as well as the simplest, consists in treating a hot 
solution of sodium carbonate with slaked lime— 

Na,CO,* Ca(OH), = 3NaOH + CaCO,. 
The liquor is not allowed to become concentrated, as the reverse 
reaction increases with the strength of the solution— 

2МаОН + CaCO, = Na,CO, + Ca(OH),. 
The weak caustic liquor is drawn off from the precipitated cal- 
cium carbonate and concentrated in iron pans, a little nitre being 
added during the final stages, in order to effect the conversion 
of traces of sodium sulphate, and other impurities, into the 
hydrate. 

Properties, Uses, and Valuation.—Caustic soda is a white, 
hard, and highly deliquescent substance. И dissolves readily in 
cold water with the production of a considerable amount of heat, 
aad both the solid and solution readily absorb carbon dioxide from 
the air. The aqueous solution is strongly alkaline, possesses a 
soapy feel, and exerts a powerful caustic action on the skin. 

Enormous quantities of caustic soda are used in the manu- 
facture of hard soaps, amd in the bleaching of Cotton and linen 
goods, while it is also employed on a somewhat extensive scale in 
American laundry practice. The strength of commercial brans 
of caustic soda, is expressed in the same way as іп «Һе case of 
the carbonate, i.e., in degrees, which are equivalent to the per- 
centage of Na,O (sodium oxide), plys one. Thus, the chief 
brands have 60, 70, and 77 degrees of strength. И 

It is usually valued in the laboratory by determining the total , 
alkali content, t.e., Na,O, using normal acid with methyl orange 
x Ca LCC. -Н,50, =.031 grm. Na,O, or 0.04 grm. 

aOH. 


‹ 
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Sodium carbonate, silicate, and aluminate, “ue frequently 
found in commercial varieties of caustic soda, and are, of course, 
returned as Na,O in the above estimation. As a general rule, 
however, they are present in such small quantities as to render 
their estimation unnecessary. 

Potassium Carbonate, K,CO,, Potash or Pearlash.—Potas- 

sium carbonate was formerly prepared by extracting the ashes 
of land plants with water, filtering, and evaporating the solution 
to dryness. The residue thus ®btained was known to the 
Arabians as kali, which corresponds to the term potash. It is 
now chiefly manufactured by the Leblanc process—as used in the 
manufacture of sodium carbonate—from the potassium chloride 
deposits occurring in the Stassfurt and other districts. 
. Potassium carbonate is a white, highly deliquescent sub- 
stance; it crystallises with 14 molecules of water of crystallisa- 
tion. In contact with water, it readily undergoes dissociation, 
yielding an alkaline solution which possesses strong detergent 
properties. 

Potassium carbonate is frequently used under the name of 
pearlash, for cleaning certain varieties of raw wool, but seldom 
finds employment in the laundry industry. It is more expensive 
than the corresponding sodium salt and exhibits a tendency to 
liquefy on keeping. Its chief use is,in connection with the 
manufacture of soft soaps and special varieties of glass. 

Potassium hydrate or caustic potash possesses somewhat 
similar properties to caustic soda and may be prepared in the 
same way, using potassium carbonate instead of sodium car- 
bonate. It is rarely used by the launderer as a detergent, but 
finds extensive employment in the manufacture of soft soaps. In 
many of its reactions, e.g., in the saponification of oils and fats, 
It appears to be more chemically active than the corresponding 
sodium compound. 

Sodium Silicate or ‘‘ Soluble Glass," Na,Si,O,.—'This sub- 
stance is manufactured by fusing sand or silica (SiO,) with 
sodium carbonate. It is sent into the ‘market in the form of a 
thick viscous liquid, or as a greenish coloured vitreous mass. 
The former readily mixes with hot water, but the latter only dis- 
solves slowby, yielding a viscous solution. In the powdered form, 
sodium silicate is used to a considerable extent in the preparation 
of ‘‘ washing powders ” or € lessives,"" which are largely employed 
іп laundries on the continent, and to a moderate extent in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The majority of silicate washing powders 
consist of varying proportions of sodium carbonate and sodium 
silicate, with or without the addition of an adulterant sfch as 
common salt, etc. Many preparations also contain powdered 
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soap, while those of recent introduction frequently contain sodium 
perborate as well. 

Sodium silicate is rarely used alone for cleansing purposes in 
the laundry, but it has long been employed by the calico-printer 
for ‘‘ clearing ” certain kinds of printed cotton goods. Its deter- 
gent properties depend principally upon its property of under- 
going hydrolysis in aqueous solution, this being more or less 
complete according to the strength and temperature of the solu- , 
tion. The weaker the solutién and the higher its temperature, 
the more complete is the hydrolysis; hence, it is conceivable that 
the weak solutions of silicate washing powders used in the 
laundry contain the silicate of soda in an almost complete state 
of hydrolysis, i.e., in the form of caustic soda and colloidal 
silicic acid. 

Borax, Na,B,O;,. 10H,O.— This substance Is sent into the 
market in the form of prismatic crystals containing ten molecules 
of' water of crystallisation, and in the form of an anhydrous pow- 
der. It is prepared in large quantities from boric acid, which is 
found in the volcanic districts of Tuscany. The crude acid is 
mixed with sodium carbonate, and the mixture heated in a fur- 
nace, whereby carbon dioxide is evolved; the residue— which 
consists chiefly of borax—is then agitated with water, and the 
solution of borax freed gyom suspended impurities by filtration. 
Finally, the solution is allowed to crystallise. 

The chemical changes which occur in the above operation may 
be represented by the following equation :— 

4H,BO, + Na,CO, = Na,B,O, 4- CO, +6H,0. 

.' Boric acid+ sodium = borax -Fcarbon- water. 

| carbonate dioxide 

Borax dissolves in 20 times its weight of cold and half its 
weight of hot water, yielding a solution which possesses a mild 
alkaline reaction and a sweetish taste. It enters largely into 
the composition of many powdered “ glazes,” and is sometimes 
used as a mild detergent, and for softening waterg Borax should 
only be used sparingly in’ finishing processes, as the presence of 
excessive amounts of metallic salts in finfshing pastes, tends tp 
produce considerable friction between the heated rollers, or irons, 
and the materials being finished, with the inevitable result, that 
collars, cuffs, etc., are gyadually rendered harsh, and the fibres 
very much weakened. ° " 

. Ammonium Hydroxide, NH,OH, Ammonia, or Liquor 
Ammonia.—This compound is frequently employed as a mild ' 
Scouring agent in the treatment of'woollens; it is also very useful 
in theMaundry for the removal of certain stains, and for other 
minor purposes. The! ammonia liquor of commerce is a solution 
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of ammonia gas in water, the greatest bulk of it*being obtained 
either directly or indirectly from the gas liquor of the gas works. 
Ammonia gas is represented by the chemical formula NH, ; it is 
extremely soluble in water, great heat and increase in volume 
being produced during dissolution. The solution obtained, i.e., 
the ordinary ammonia liquor of commerce, is regarded as a 
hydrate of the radicle NH,, formed according to the following 
equation : - NH, * HLO- NH,OH. 

The strongest liquor ammoniaehas a specific gravity of 0.880, 
and contains about 35 per cent. of ammonia gas; it possesses 
strong alkaline properties, and forms a series of well defined 
ammonium salts when neutralised with acids. 

Ammonia saponifies various vegetable and animal oils and 
fats more or less completely, with the production of ammonia- 
soaps; these are used to a considerable extent in the finishing of 
textile fabrics. 

The approximate value of a sample of ammonia liquor, may 
be determined with the aid of Twaddell's hydrometer—for liquids 
lighter than water—and subsequent reference to a table of specific 
gravities and strengths. Тһе liquor is usually sent out in glass 
stoppered ‘ Winchester’ bottles, carboys, or in wrought iron 
drums, which should always be kept tightly stoppered to prevent 
the escape of gas. Metallic copper js readily acted upon by 
ammonia, forming a compound which may give rise to stains if 
brought into contact with textile materials; hence, operations 
involving the use of a considerable amount of ammonia, should 
not be carried on in copper vessels. 

Soap-Bark or Quillaia Bark.—This substance constitutes the 
bark of an evergreen tree known to botanists as Quillaia sapon- 
aria, which grows in South America. The commercial bark is of 
a yellowish white colour; it is heavier than water, and contains a 
large amount of mineral matter. 

. On digesting the bark with hot water, a liquid is obtained 
which possesses very great lathering properties. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whethér any other substance*yields a lather so readily. 
Soap-bark infusions pbssess considerable cleansing power, and 
Appear to exercise ап emulsifying action on greasy matter. They 


„have beer used for many years in the process of cleansing dyed 


woollen and worsted goods, as well asin laundry processes. The 
active ingredient in the bark is known as saponin, and can be 


extracted with boiling alcohol. It possesses strong reducing pro- 


perties. 


* Маі and Malt Extract.—Malt preparations are not usually 


regarded as detergents, inasmuch as their use is prima@ily de- 


pendent upon the fact, that under suitable conditions they possess 
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the power of difecting the conversion of starch into soluble deri- 
vatives. As such preparations, however, are now extensively 
employed in the cleansing operations carried on in the laundry, 
we may conveniently include an account of them in this section. 

Malt.—This is the name given to the grain of barley which 
has been allowed to germinate partially. Germination is induced 
by first steeping the grain in water for a few days, when it swells, 
becomes tender, and imparts a reddish colour to the water. It 1s 
then separated from the latter and spread in a thick layer, (about 
1-2 fect), on a stone floor. In a short time, germination begins, 
and is accompanied by the development of heat. Mt this stage, 
the grain is spread more thinly, and turned over from time to time 
during about two days, so that germination takes place slowly. 
The partially germinated grain is then made into heaps, and 
allowed to stand for several hours, during which time its tempera- 
ture gradually rises until it reaches a point high enough to arrest 
germination. Finally it is carefully dried in a kiln at a medium 
temperature. 

The product so obtained varies in colour according to the 
length of time occupied in treatment and the temperature which 
obtains in drying. Usually, commercial malt is of a pale amber, 
or brown colour. When treated with water, about 70 per cent. 
dissolves, the soluble constituents consisting chiefly of maltose, 
dextrin, albumin, and phosphates. 

Malt differs from the parent substance harley, in that the 
starch naturally present in the latter has been more or less com- 
pletely converted into maltose and dextrin. This alteration of 
the starch 15 brought about by peculiar ferments or enzymes origi- 
nally present in the grain. These appear to undergo consider- 
able development during the malting process, inasmuch as malted 
barley is capable of readily effecting the conversion of ordinary 
gelatinised starch into soluble derivatives, while the untreated 
grain possesses little action in this respect. 

Formerly, it was customary to recognise only one ferment in 
malt, this being known ак diastase, but recent fork shows that 

many other enzymes are developed during.the malting process, in 
addition to those which exert such a powerful action on starclf 
Hence, the term '' diastase '' is now understood to mean all the 
enzymes of malt, while the names of specific enzymes are derived 
from the materials acted upon, the termination—ase being added 
in each case. Thus, the enzyme which is capable of effecting the 
Conversion of amylaceous matter, i.e., starch, is termed '' amy- 
'lase," while according іо Holderer (Jour. Soc. Chem. lIndustryt 
1909, р. 733), barley and malt contain the enzymes glutenase, 
trehalase, cellase, and sucrase, in addition to amylase and several 
others, .. 
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Amylase appears to possess two functions, in that gelatinised 
starch is first liquefied by its action, the product apparently pos- 
sessing properties similar to those of soluble starch. In the 
second place, the further action of amylase results in the con- 
version of the liquefied starch into maltose and dextrin. The 
first stage in the conversion of starch by malt is therefore said 
to be due to the liquefying power of amylase, while the final stage 
is due to its saccharying power, ie., its power of converting 
amylaceous matter into sugars. ° 

All enzymes are believed to be of an albuminoid nature, and 
very small amounts are capable of altering relatively large quan- 
tities of the substances on which they act. The principal chemical 
changes brought about by the action of the best known enzymes 
are due to hydrolysis, although in some cases oxidation and de- 
composition are induced. A chemical change induced by 
enzymatic action may be more or less complete accord- 
ing to (a), the nature of the enzymes; (b) the physical 
condition, nature, and amount of the substance acted 
on, and (c), the temperature at which the action takes 
place. Thus, it has been already mentioned, that when 
the enzymes of malt act on gelatinised starch under suitable con- 
ditions, the first conversion product is a soluble starch of a liguid 
nature. This тау be regarded as tke simplest product of the 
gradual conversion of starch by means of hydrolytic ferments. 

A similar change takes place when starch is treated with 
weak acids under suitable conditions. И is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that ungelatinised starch is only slowly acted on by amy- 
Jase, whereas the use of starch of the same physical condition, in 
the acid-hydrolysis process, does not appear to exert a pronounced 
retarding influence on the hydrolytic action of the acid. 

The exercise of the second function of amylase on liquefied 
starch brings about its conversion into sugar, (maltose), and dex- 
tnn, or as usually stated, saccharification takes place. This 
change may he represented by the following equation :— 

3С,Н,,0, +, H,O = C,,H,,0,, + CoH,,0,. 
Starch — -* water = maltose + dextrin. 


E : | 
Maltose and dextrin may be termed the intermediate products of 


the liydrélytic conversion of starch, while if the action of amylase 
is allowed to continue for a sufficient length of time, the dextrin 
15 completely converted iħto maltose, which is gencrally considered 
to he the final product of the action of malt enzymes on starch. 

An analogous series of changes takes place in the acid 
hydrolysis of starch, but in this case, the sugar corresponding to 
maltose undergoes further hydrolysis, the final produtt being 
glucose, as : — 


C..H..0..--H. O—»C H O 
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It would appear*from the foregoing remarks, that the liquefaction 
or conversion of starch into soluble starch must precede its 
saccharification, but it is evident that so soon as a certain amount 
of liquefaction has been effected, saccharification begins; hence, 
the two functions of amylase are undoubtedly exercised concur- 
rently. The terms ''liquefying enzymes’’ and ''saccharifying 
enzymes " are now used to. indicate two distinct amylolytic 
enzymes, which act on starch as their names imply. They corre-- 
spond, of course, with the two functions of amylase mentioned 
above, and according to Pollak, (Jour. Soc. Chem. Indusiry, 1903, 
p. 1,370), there exists no relationship between their respective 
properties. 

It is well known that the activity of an enzyme is largely 
governed by the temperature of the medium in which it is con- 
tained; activity is slow at low temperatures, but increases gradu- 
ally as the temperature rises, until a maximum is reached. Fur- 
ther increase of temperature above this point reduces the activity, 
until finally, the enzymes appear to be more or less completely 
altered, and with few exceptions are incapable of being regenera- 
ted on cooling. Activity also ceases in presence of alkalies or 
moderately strong acids. According to May, (Jour. Soc. Dyers 
and Colourists, 1911, р. 88), the liquefying enzymes of malt in an 
aqueous solution have an: optimum temperature of 1459 F., their 
action not being completely destroyed until a a temperature of 2129 
Е. is reached. On the other hand, the saccharifying enzymes have 
an optimum temperature of 1209 Е ., and cease to act at 1509 F. 


Malt Extract.—Extract of malt is prepared by macerating 
coarsely powdered malt with its own weight of water for several 
hours, then adding 3-4 times the original volume of water at 359 
:C.,.and digesting for an hour at a temperature not exceeding 
559 C. Finally, the solution is filtered and subsequently evapora- 
ted to a syrupy consistency under diminished pressure. 

: The product is a pale amber, or brown, viscous liquid, pos- 
sessing an agreeable odour and a sweet taste. It contains a high 
proportion of the natural enzymes of malted ¥arley, and is soluble 
in all proportions in water. 4 

А considerable number of proprietary malt extract, prepara- 
tions, specially manufactured for use in the textile industry, are 
on the market. Amongst thése may be mentioned “ Brax Diastase 
Extract," ‘‘ Malt Extract," '' Brimal," ‘‘ Diastofor,”’ etc. > 

Malt preparations should be kept in well-closed vessels in a 
ёоої place, as they exhibit a tendency to undergo spontaneous o 
fermentation on keeping, especially when exposed to air. The 
lower the viscosity, the more readily is fermentation induced.  : 


‘ 
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Uses and Valuation.—Malt preparations аге used in the 
laundry chiefly for the purpose of facilitating the removal of old 
starch from heavily finished articles in the breakdown. In this 
connection they are invaluable, especially when the goods to be 
treated contain colour effects, or in fact in all cases where the 
cleansing of starched articles must be accompanied with a mini- 
mum amount of friction. They also find a limited use in the pre- 
paration of certain kinds of laundry finishing pastes. It is inadvis- 
able to employ them at a higher femperature than about 120° F., 
in presence of textiles, since there is considerable danger of some 
of the albuminous matter being coagulated, and precipitated on 
the fibres in conjunction with colouring matter. Their action is 
most powerful, however, at temperatures between 140° to 150° F. 
Owing to the ease with which malt extracts may be sophisticated, 
it is ol great importance that valuation tests be applied from time 
to time. Unfortunately, no simple and entirely satisfactory 
method of readily estimating the value of a sample is available, 
so that recourse must Бе Вад to more elaborate methods. 

Malt preparations are frequently sold according to their 
diastatic (saccharifying) power, which is usually expressed in Lint- 
ner degrees. This scale was introduced by Lintner so long ago as 
1886, and is based on the amount of malt extract required to pro- 
duce sufficient maltose, in presenceeof starch, to decolourise 
5 c.cs. of Fehling’s solution. 

It is evident, however, from а consideration of the properties 
of malt and its preparations, that the Lintner degree alone, does 
not represent the true value of a sample, since it conveys no in- 
formation concerning the liquefactive power, a property which 
modern research has shown to be of the highest importance in 
connection with the rapid conversion of starch into soluble deri- 
vatives. 

Several methods of a more or less complex nature have been 
introduced during the last few years for the determination of 
liquefactive power, and one of thesg is described below. In 
addition to such d&erminations, useful information is obtained 

eby finding the specific gravity, and determining the percentage of 
reducing , sugars. From the former result, the amount of total 
solids may be calculated, while in a complete analysis, the de- 
termination oi the nitrogenous ог ргФеіп content serves to check 
the figures obtained for Scan. and liquefying powers, inasmuch 
as It 1s well known that a preparation with a low protein content 

e Possesses low diastafic and presumably liquefactive powers. Оп 
the other hand, however, a high protein content canngt be re- 
garded as an advantage, as it may indicate the presence of excess 
of colouring matter and coagulable albumin. 
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Harrison' and Gair, (Jour. Soc. Chem. Industry, 1906, p. 830), 
proceed as follows in the determination of total solids and maltose. 

Total Solids.— Twenty grms. are dissolved in water and 
made up to roo c.cs., and the sp. gr. of the solution determined 
in the usual manner. The percentage of total solids is then cal- 
culated by the aid of the formula :— 

" Sp. gr. — 1000 
T.S. = ———— 


X 5. 
3.92 ; 

Maltose.—Five c.cs. of the above 20 per cent. solution are 
diluted to тоо c.cs. Ten с.с. of Fehling's solution are placed 
in a suitable vessel, and the malt extract solution run in from a 
burette until the blue colour is just discharged. The percentage 
of maltose is found with the aid of the formula 05 , where 
m-the number of c.cs. of malt extract used in effecting the de- 
colourisation of 10 c.cs. of Fehling's solution. 

Diastatic Power. —The diastatic power of malt extract may 
be estimated according to Lintner's method, or by means of a 
modification of this due to Ling. Harrison and Gair's method is 
also to be recommended when great accuracy is required. The 
first-named may be carried out as follows :—Two grms. of soluble 
starch (prepared according to the directions given below), are 
dissolved in about бо c.qg of warm water; the solution is then 
cooled.and made up to 100 c.cs. with distilled water. Ten c.cs. 
of this solution are introduced into each of ten test tubes, and 
to the contents of each tube, a certain quantity of a 5 per cent. 
solution of the malt extract to be examined is added, e.g., 0.1 c.c. 
is added to the 10 c.cs. of starch in the first test tube, 0.2 c.c. to 
the contents of the second, 0.3 c.c. to the third, and so On, I C.C. 
being added to the contents of the tenth test tube. The tubes 
and contents are allowed to stand for one hour at a uniform 
temperature of 709 F., (by placing in water maintained at that 
temperature), and then 5 c.cs. of Fehling’s solution introduced 
into each. All the tubes are next placed in boiling water, and 
allowed to remain for ten minutes, after which the contents are 
carefully examined. t 

If the amount of maltose produced in any tube, is just suffi-* 
cient to decolourise the 5 c.cs. of Fehling’s solution Added, no 
further examination is necessary. H, however, there is no test 
tube in which the contents exhibit an exact agreement between 
the amount of maltose formed and the decolourisation of 5 C.CS. 
of Fehling's solution, it will be necessary to choose a tube, the 
contents of which retain a faint trace of blue, while the contents ° 
of the adjacent tube, i.e., the tube originally containing a greater 
amount of malt extract, should exhibit a yellowish hue, thus show- 
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ing that more maltose has been produced than is required to reduce 
S c.cs. of Fehling's solution. In this case, a little more malt 
extract may be added (not more than 1-soth c.c. at a time) to the 
contents of the tube chosen, until the blue colour is exactly dis- 
charged on allowing to stand as before. It is preferable, how- 
ever, to take the mean of the amounts of malt extract originally 
added to the contents of the tube sttll retaining a blue colour, and 
to the contents of its neighbour respectively. Thus, if 0.7 c.c. 
of malt extract is too much, and *o.6 c.c. too little, the mean is 
taken as 0.65. From the result so obtained, the degree Lintner 
is calculated. 1009 Lintner is regarded as the diastatic power of 
a malt extract when o.1 c.c. of a 5 per cent. solution produces 
sufficient. maltose under the conditions mentioned, to reduce ex- 
actly 5 c.cs. of Fehling's solution. 

Suppose o. 2 c.c. is required ; then the diastatic power is 199 = 
50, and so on. If the malt extract solution is too strong, a 1 per 
cent. solution should he employed and the figure obtained multi- 
plied by 5, while in the,case of a ro per cent. solution being 
employed, the result should be divided by 2. 

The soluble starch, and Fehling's solution required in the 
above experiment are prepared as follows :— 

Preparation of Soluble Starch.—Purified potato starch is 
covered with hydrochloric acid of 7.5 fer cent. strength, and the 
mixture allowed to stand for seven days at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, or three days at 1049 F. At the expiration of this time, the 
starch is found to have lost its property of yiclding a paste, and 
gives a clear solution with warm water. It is freed from acid by 
repeatedly washing with cold water by decantation, until it ex- 
hibits a neutral reaction towards litmus paper. Finally, it is col- 
lected and dried carefully in the air. 

Preparation of Fehling's Solution. —A. Dissolve 34.64 grms. 
of pure crystallised copper sulphate in sufficient water and finally 
make up to 500 c.cs. 

B. 70 grms. of caustic soda and «80 grms. of recrystallised 
Rochelle salt, (sodWwm-potassium-tartrate), are dissolved in 
‘water and the solution made up to 500 c.cs. 

Fehlmg’s solution is prepared by carefully adding solution A, 
to an equal volume of solution B. It is best prepared as required, 
although it keeps fairly avell when protected from light and air. 
Its condition may be ascertained by diluting with an equal volume 
of water and boiling for a few minutes. If in good condition, no 

"trace of turbidity will be produced. 


10 c.cs. of Fehling’s solution are reduced by 0.0805 rm. of 
maltose, or 0.05 grm. glucose. 


4 
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Harrison dnd Gair’s method of determining the diastatic power 
of malt extract (British Pharmaceutical Codex, 1910), is carried 
out as given, below :—1 grm. of anhydrous potato starch is mixed 
with a few c.cs. of cold distilled water in a mortar, and the mix- 
ture added to 65 c.cs. of boiling water, the mortar being rinsed 
out with sufficient water to make up the mucilage to 8o c.cs. It 
is then boiled for about a minute to ensure complete gelatinisation, 
and afterwards cooled to 469 C. At this stage, о.2 grm. of the 
malt extract to be examined, dissolved in sufficient distilled 
water to measure 20 C.cs., is added, and the temperature of the 
mixture maintained at 400 C. for half an hour. It is next boiled 
to stop diastatic action, cooled, and made up to 100 c.cs. by the 
addition of distilled water. The amount of the solution thus pre- 
pared, which is required to reduce то c.cs. of Fehling's solution, 
(previously diluted with до c.cs. of water and boiled in a porce- 
lain beaker), is then ascertained in the usual way. The amount 
of maltose introduced with the malt extract is deducted from the 
amount found, the former being determined by titrating 10 c.cs. 
of the diluted Fehling's solution with a solution containing 1 grm. 
of the malt extract in 100 c.cs. 

In this method, diastatic power is expressed as the weight 
of starch converted by 100 parts of malt extract. The calcula- 
tions are simplified by the use of the following formula, in which 
n-number of c.cs. used in the diastase titration, m = number of 
c.cs. of:1 per cent. solution of malt extract used in the maltose 


titration, and 1.184 is the factor ( a, ) for calculating maltose 


into starch. Weight of anhydrous starch completely converted 
" 805 1 6l : ve m з __ 161 
—IOSqUU ~ UU) or diastatic power- 592 (5% 10), 


If the result so obtained is over 250, а fresh experiment should 
be made using only half the above quantity of malt extract; the 
formula will then be:— 

D;Pe2x395 Te Ss DN 

If the result obtained is over 500, a further test should be made 
in which only one-fourth of the original quantity of malt 
extract is employed; then, diastatic powe.^ 4 x 592 (88 16). 
If necessary, the quantity of malt extract may be still further ret 
duced, so that in the test which is taken as fixing tht diastatic 
power of the extract, not more than half the starch is converted. 
This gives figures which are more praperly comparable than is 
the case if the conversion is allowed to proceed further. у 

_ Liquefactive Power.—If the starch liquefying and saccharify- 
"ing powers of malt enzymes have little or no relationship as is now’ 
generaky believed, it is evident that a malt extract may have a low 
diastatic power, and yet possess a high liquefying power. On 
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the other hand, it is unlikely that a malt extract will possess a 
high diastatic power and a low liquefactive power, assuming, of 
course, that liquefaction precedes saccharification in the conversion 
process. 

For many textile purposes a high liquefactive power may 
compensate for a low diastatic power, hence an accurate method 
of determining the former is highly desirable. Among the few 
methods which have been published, that due to Pollak, (Jour. 
Soc. Chem. Industry, 1903, p. 1,370), appears to be the simplest. 
It is carried out as follows :—4A 3 per cent. paste made from puri- 
fied anhydrous arrowroot starch is prepared, and ro c.cs. meas- 
ured into each of a series of test tubes, correction having been 
made for the quantity of paste which adheres to the sides of the 
pipette under standard conditions. The test tubes are then heated 
on a water-bath at 409 C., and the malt extract, in the form of a 
0.2 per cent. solution, added to each of the tubes in increasing 
quantities. Each tube is thoroughly shaken, and the whole series 
is heated at a temperature.of 37.69 C. on the water-bath for 40 
minutes. The contents of each tube are then treated with a cer- 
tain number of drops of strong caustic potash solution. In those 
tubes in which unliquefied starch is still present, the drops of 
alkali will fall to the bottom, retaining their rounded form; but 
in those tubes in which the starch is fully liquefied, the drops of 
alkali will be dispersed in their fall. А still sharper test is 
obtained by adding a drop of phenolphthalein solution to each 
tube and slowly inverting it once and then back again whilst 
closed with the finger. In presence of starch paste the red 
colouration is developed in uneven patches, whereas if the starch 
be fully liquefied the colouration takes place uniformly at once. 
Та order to determine the amount of diastatic solution which 
should form the mean of the series chosen, a preliminary experi- 
ment should be made by causing one part of the malt extract in 
the form of a 2 per cent. solution, to act upon 7.5 times its 
weight of starch in the form of a 3 per cent. paste at 57.69 C., 
until a thermometer pq, ed in the flask becomes distinctly visible; 
це time required for this reaction to take place is then noted. 

n the assumption that the quantity of starch liquefied is roughly 
proportional to the time required, the volume of 0.2 per cent. 
malt extract solution which will liquefy то с.с. of 4 per cent. 
starch paste in 30 minutes can be calculated, and used for the 
middle member of the series of test-tubes, the other tubes receiv- 
ing more and less respectively. The liquefying power is defined 
as the number of parts of starch which are fully liquefied by one 
part of the diastatic material in 30 minutes at 37.69 C 
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Determination of Protein Content. —Introduce from 0.7-3.5 
grms. (according to amount of protein matter), of the malt ex- 
tract to be examined into a round Jena flask of from 250-500 c.cs. 
capacity; then add 10 grms. of powdered potassium sulphate, and 
from 15-25 c.cs. of concentrated pure sulphuric acid. Warm 
the flask gently over a gas flame, and when the first vigorous 
action has subsided, heat gradually until the liquid boils and froth- 
ing ceases. Continue the digestion until the liquid is practically 
colourless, at which stage, it is cooled, diluted with water and 
washed out into a Kjeldahl distilling flask of Jena glass, which is 
provided with a connection for attachment to a suitable condenser, 
and also with a tap-funnel containing a solution of caustic soda 
(about 30 grms. in 60 c.cs. of water) Small pieces of granula- 
ted zinc are placed in the flask to prevent bumping, and the 
apparatus fitted together and clamped in position. The caustic 
soda solution is then run in slowly and the liquid boiled vigor- 
ously until a drop of the distillate ceases to turn red litmus paper 
blue. Тһе end of the condenser communicates with а receiver 
containing about 25 с.с. of У Н О, and should be so arranged 
that it dips just beneath the surface of the acid. 

In this process the protein matter is oxidised, the nitrogen 
being converted into ammonium sulphate. The latter is then dis- 
tilled with excess of caustic soda, and the ammonia gas evolved 
collected in standard acid. After the experiment is complete, the 
distillate is titrated with У sodium carbonate using methyl orange 
as indicator, and from the amount of acid used, the percentage of 
nitrogen may be easily calculated with the aid of the following 
formula, where n=no. of c.cs. of $ acid neutralised by the ammonia ; 
vw 2 weight of malt extract taken, and x-percentage of nitrogen; 

ft X 0.007 X 100 
then x= ——————————, and assuming that 0.028 grm. nitrogen 
w 
corresponds to 0.164 grm. of albumin or other protein matter, the 
percentage of the latter is given by xxo. 164+0.028. 

The results of the examination of 1 3 yommercial samples by 
Harrison and Gair are given in the table below. These samples 
were presumably obtained from stocks intended for edible pur- 
poses, but in any casc there should be no wide differences between 
the results of analyses ок well made malt extracts, whether used 
for dietetic or textile purposes, since?the chief properties upon 
which their application depend in both cases are their diastatic and 
liquefactive powers. Of course, a high protein content in an extract 
used for dietetic purposes is of considerable importance, while it is 
objectfonable from a textile standpoint, except in so far as it in- 
fluences the liquefactive and saccharifying powers. The protein con- 
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е 
tent in a good sample should be about 6 per cent. of thé whole or 8 
per cent. of the total solids. The amount of nitrogenous matter 
actually found, plus the amount of reducing sugars, (calculated as 
maltose), subtracted from the weight of total solids, gives a figure 
known as the dextrin figurc. This corresponds to the amount of 
dextrin present, and varies from 9 to 14. When the figure is 
below 9, it is concluded that the extract has been adulterated with 
glucose, since the latter possesses a greater reducing power than 
maltose. 


a —— 
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sample, ИШ | wwe Protein | Райс топан 
| Рег и ро cent. | Per cent. 
Ius 73:2 65:4 6-7 | 468 - — - 
| 
Bios: 79:8 | 64-4 "53 | 346 жы 
' | | | | р 
E n 698 | 585 55 | 356 TS 
(04 T70 1 540 36 ш de 
| | | | 
E 723 | 521 38 | l% Eh 
| | 
| 6... 959 821 | 57 | 89 | Solid extract. 
7 76-8 66-0 6-1 | 96 (КА salicylate present in 
idus | | cousiderable amount. 
ЖЕ 74:3 | 62:5 61 | 65 Ditto. 
| 9...... 730 | 471 | 5:8 | 17 | 9:55, cane sugar present. 
| 
р 10...... 66:2 49.7 3:9 0 UE 
| High maltose figure ; 
| ibis T7 | 742 ББ р :968- J| probably dae to 
| | glucose. 
| 123555 64.9 8:58 3:9 0 —— 
| 66° 117 | -— 
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SECTION 11.—SOURING sAGENTS. 
e 
The chief compounds belonging to this class are oxalic, acetic, 
formic, hydrochloric, and sulphuric acids. These are used in the 
operation of “ souring,’’ ie., acid treatment, a term that is com- 
monly applied to any method of treating textile materials with Weak 
cold acids during the processes of cleansing and bleaching. The 
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term '' sours,” appears to have originated in textile bleach-works, 
in which it is generally understood to mean a solution of hydro- 
chloric, or sulphuric acid. 

In modern laundry work, ''sourig ”” is usually carried on 
with the aid of a weak solution of oxalic, acetic, or formic acid. 
Its object is to decompose various compounds which have been 
formed on the fibres during the previous washing, or bleaching 
operations, the decomposition products being more readily re~ 
moved in the subsequent rinsing operation than the original 
substances. In many trade laundries, ''souring " takes place 
immediately before the bleaching operation, and, as this mode of 
procedure, is the reverse of that, which is universally adopted in 
the bleaching of grey cloth, it will be necessary to discuss the 
matter more fully when dealing with Trade Laundry Work. 

Oxalic Acid, 11,C,O .211,0.— This acid is usually made from 
cellulose (sawdust or “wood pulp), hy saturating it with strong 
caustic alkali, and heating the mixture at a high temperature for 
some time. The fused mass is then lixiviated with water, and the 
solution thus obtained, allowed to stand until the oxalates, etc., 
present, are deposited in the form of crystals. These are freed 
from impurities by first boiling them with lime, in order to effect 
their conversion into insoluble oxalate of lime. The latter is then 
collected, and washed, and subsequently boiled with sulphuric acid. 
Finally, the mixture is filtered to remove calcium sulphate, and the 
filtrate—t.e., oxalic acid solution—concentrated and allowed to 
crystallise. 

Oxalic acid occurs in the form of well defined white crystals 
containing two molecules of water of crystallisation. It is largely 
used in the laundry for ‘‘ souring " purposes, as well as for remov- 
ing certain kinds of stains from the different fibres. 

Oxalic acid neutralises alkalies, and forms two series of salts, 
which are known. as normal salts and acid salts respectively. The 
former are prepared by neutralising a solution of the acid with 
such alkalies as caustic potash, or caustic soda, while the latter 
are made by neutralising only one Вай or one fourth of the 
amount of acid taken. The acid potassium salts are sometimes 
used in the laundry under the names of ‘‘salts of sorrel,’’ or 

salts of lemon," for removing iron and ink stains, but, as these 
compounds are not very‘soluble, there does not appear to be any 
advantage in using them in place of oxalic acid. " 

Commercial oxalic acid is rarely adulterated; the actual 
amount of acid present, may be found by titrating with normal 
caustic soda solution, 1 c.c. of which corresponds to 0.063 grm. of 
H „СО; .2H,O, using phenolphthalein solution as indicator. 
Example: E grms. of commercial oxalic acid were dissolved in 
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200 c.cs. of water contained in a beaker, a few dróps*of phenol- 
phthalein solution added, and normal caustic soda solution run in 
from a burette until a permanent pink colour was obtained, 31.2 
c.cs. being required. Therefore, the amount of H,C,O,.2H,O in 
2 grms. of the sample=31.2x0.063=1.965 grms., and the per- 
centage amount a 

1.965 X 100 
-—— = 98,2 

2 * 

Acetic Acid, C.H. O,.— This acid is prepared on a large scale 
from the crude pyroligneous acid, which is obtained by the destruc- 
tive distillation of wood. The crude acid is first distilled, and the 
vapour passed through milk of lime, whereby acetate of lime is 
formed, and various volatile impurities removed. The solution of 
lime acetate is next evaporated to dryness in iron pans, and the 
tarry matter which collects on the surface removed by skimming. 
Finally, the dry salt is distilled with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid from a copper retort, care being taken that excess of acid is 
not employed. Тһе strong acetic acid which collects in the 
recelver is subsequently re-distilled, a small quantity of an oxidis- 
ing agent, eg., potassium permanganate, or potassium di- 
chromate being added to the contents of the retort, in order to 
oxidise impurities. The distillate thus o}tained, constitutes the 
acetic acid of commerce. By further concentration and purifica- 
tion, glacial acetic acid is obtained, which is characterised by its 
property of solidifying on cooling to an ice-like mass. 


Commercial acetic acid is a colourless pungent smelling liquid. 
It indicates about 8° on Twaddell’s hydrometer, and contains 
about 29 per cent. of acetic acid. Its actual strength is best 
determined by weighing out 10-20 grms., diluting with water, and 
titrating with normal caustic soda solution, using phenolphthalein 
as indicator, 1 c.c. of NaOH =0.06 grm. асейс acid. 


Acetic acid is frequently used in the laundry for ‘‘ souring ” 


linen and cotton goods after the washing and bleaching processes. 
It possesses many adv&gtages as а “ souring "" agent compared 
with oxalic acid, amongst which may be mentioned its property of 
forming soluble lime salts, and its inert nature as regards its 
behaviour towards fibres under practically all working conditions. 


Formic Acid, CH,O,.-;Formic acid is prepared on a large 
scale in Germany by the action of carbon monoxide on caustic soda 
under high pressure, and at a high temperature. It is sent out 
inedifferent grades of strength containing from about 80-96 per 
cent. of acid. The pure acid boils at roo-1019 C., and kas a 
Specific gravity of 1.22 at 200 C. 


-a 
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Formit acid possesses a highly pungent odour, is very vola- 
tile, blisters the skin, and forms a series of soluble salts termed 
formates. lt is a stronger acid than acetic—indeed, it is one of 
the strongest organic acids—-and can be used for practically all 
purposes for which the latter is employed. It has no detrimental 
action on veget lable, or anma fibres, under the usual working 
conditions. 

Hydrochloric v HCl; also known as spirils of salt, 
muriatic acid, and marine acit!.—When common salt is heated with 
moderately strong sulphuric acid, a gas is evolved, to which the 
name of hydrochloric acid is given. This gas is very soluble in 
cold water, the solution obtained heing also known as hydrochloric 
acid, although in commerce it is more commonly termed spirits 
of salt. Hydrochloric acid is sent out in carboys, t.e., glass bottles 
encased in wrought iron baskets, which are lined with straw to 
prevent breakage. It is sometimes used in the laundry for ‘‘sour- 
ing " purposes, and for removing iron stains which resist the 
usual reagents. Fibres treated with it, should always be 
thoroughly rinsed in water before drying. 

Properties and Valuation.—Hydrochloric acid is a yellowish 
liquid which fumes in contact with the air; it possesses powerful 
acid properties, dissolves most metals, and neutralises alkalies 
with the formation of д series of salts known as chlorides. The 
value of a sample of the acid depends upon the actual amount of 
НС! present, the approximate amount of which can be determined 
by means of Twaddell’s hydrometer, and reference to the table of 
specific gravities given at the end of the book. Hydrochloric acid 
is sometimes found to be adulterated with common salt; conse- 
quently, in such cases, the degree indicated by the hydromcter 
would afford no means of arriving at the correct strength of the 
acid. The presence of solid matter in solution may be easily 
detected by evaporating a small quantity of the acid to dryness 
in a porcelain dish; a distinct residue indicates the presence of 
solid matter, but if it is comparatively small i in amount, the extent 
of the adulteration may" be regarded as insignificant. Traces of 
iron are commonly present in samples of Che commercial acid, but, 
in general, the amount present, seldom gives rise to faulty gods. 
The presence of iron is indicated if a deep blue precipitate or 
colouration is produced on mixing a little of the acid with a freshly 
prepared solution of potassium ferrogvanide. 

Sulphuric Acid or Oil of Vitriol, H,SO,.— This acid is mànu- 
factured by introducing sulphur dioxide, "nitrogen peroxide, steam, 


‘ and air, into leaden chambers, in which the gases react with the 


fornmtion of sulphuric acid and nitric oxide. The reaction may be. 
represented in its simplest form by means of the following equa- 
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. 
ion: —SO,+NO,+H,O=H,SO,+NO. The nitric охе is imme- 
liately oxidised to NO, by the oxygen of the air admitted into the 
thamber, as:—2NO+0,=2NO,, hence, a comparatively small 
juantity of NO, serves as a carrier of oxygen for the conversion 
Г а very large amount of SO, into sulphuric acid. The acid which 
'ollects on the floors of the chambers is known as chamber acid. 
tis concentrated in leaden pans until it reaches a strength of 
ош 1469 Tw. Аса prepared in this way is frequently termed 
brown*oil of vitriol,’ (B.O.V.). -Further concentration. takes 
Хасе in glass or iron pans, the commercial acid ultimately obtained 
raving a strength of about 1089 Tw. — This is termed concentrated 
sulphurie acid or double oil of vitriol (D. O.V.). 

Properties and Valuation. —Concentrated sulphuric acid is a 
'olourless, odourless, oily liquid. И possesses a powerful affinity 
or water and when brought into contact with moist organic 
matter, e.g., cotton or linen, charring takes place more or less 
‘eadily, the elements of water being removed, and carbon left. 
it also dissolves many metals, and neutralises alkalies forming а 
series of salts known as sulpHates. When the strong acid is mixed 
with water great heat is developed, and care should be taken to 
always pour the acid into the water and not vice versa. 

Commercial sulphuric acid is seldom adulterated; its strength 
nay be determined by means of Twaddell's hydrometer, and, И 
Yecessarv, the degree thus obtained converted into the percentage 
imount of actual H,SO, by reference to the table given in the 
appendix. Weak sulphuric acid is occasionally used фу the 
aunderer for “ souring ’’ cotton and linen goods, as well as for the 
preliminary treatment of certain kinds of embroideries. 145 
^mployment in the treatment of vegetable fibres should always be 
followed by thorough rinsing in water, as it is well known that 
races of the weak acid ultimately exert a destructive action on 
cellulose under suitable conditions. 


SECTION Ms D OR BLEACHING AGENTS. 


e The substances included in this section may be divided into two 
classes, viz.:—Oxidising agents and reducing agents. To the first 
class belong bleaching powder, sodium hypochlorite, “ electrolytic 
bleach," sodium peroxide, potassium pérmanganate. sodium per- 
borate, etc., while sulphurous acid and the recently introduced 
stable hydrosulphites, are the chief representatives of the second 
class. As a general rule, most textile fibres are bleached with 
oxidising agents, reducing agents being only employed in special 
cases. Apart from their use as bleaching agents proper, however, 
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the latter are'of considerable service on account of their powerful 
action on many colour stains which are unaffected by oxidising 
agents, as well as for the treatment of fibres which have already 
been bleached with some of the members of the first group. The 
bleaching action of an oxidising agent depends upon the fact, that 
under suitable conditions it is capable of yielding nascent oxygen, 
which readily oxidises many organic colouring matters, converting 
them into colourless oxidation products. On the other hand, a 
reducing agent acts by yielding nascent hydrogen, which possesses 
the property of converting a considerable number of colouring 
matters into colourless reduction products, and in such cases, the 
permanence of the results is dependent upon the resistance of the 
reduction product, or products, towards atmospheric oxygen. 


[.—OXIDISING AGENTS. 


Bleaching Powder.— The most important solutions used 
for whitening vegetable fibres in the laundry are prepared 
either directly or indirectly from bleaching powder, which is 
manufactured on a large scale by allowing chlorine gas to act 
upon finely sieved slaked lime spread on the floor of specially con- 
structed chambers. The gas 15 gradually absorbed by the lime, 
which is turned over (тёп time to time, in order to expose all por- 
tions to the action of the chlorine. As soon as the absorption of 
gas ceases, finely powdered slaked lime is introduced into the 
chambers for the purpose of removing traces of chlorine which 
still remain unabsorbed, and the bleaching powder is subsequently 
introduced into casks. The quality of the product obtained in this 
way varies to a considerable extent, and depends chiefly upon the . 
nature of the raw materials employed, and the care bestowed dur- 
ing the process of manufacture. The lime used is of the best 
quality; the chlorine is carefully freed from other gases, and the 
temperature is regulated during the absorption of the gas accord- 
ing to experience. | Я 


Bleaching powder belongs to the сја ої chemical compounds, 
known as hypochlorites; it is frequently termed calcium chloro- 
hypochlorite, to which has been assigned the chemical formula, 


Ca “ОС1 


A CI The commercjal article, however, always contains а 


considerable quantity of unchanged slaked lime, as well as small 
quantities of other compounds. Bleaching’ powder is commonly 
‚ known as chloride of lime, but the true chloride of lime possesses 
"the formula CaCl, and its solutions do not possess bleaching pro- 
perties. 
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Properties.—When bleaching powder is treated "with water, 
a greater or less amount dissolves, and the clear solution which 
is obtained on allowing the mass to settle, contains calcium hypo- 
chlorite and calcium chloride, as well as small amounts of other 
substances, while the residue consists essentially of slaked lime. 
This action is represented by the following equation :— 

2Са ОСІ, = Ca Cl, ‘+ Ca(OCl),. 
Bleaching-powder = calcium + calcium 
А chloride hypochlorite. 
A portion of the unchanged slaked lime (calcium hydrate), also 
dissolves in the water. Consequently, freshly prepared solutions 
of bleaching powder are always alkaline owing to the presence of 
this substance. 

Bleaching powder occurs in commerce in the form of a fine 
white powder which smells of hypochlorous acid (HCIO), accord- 
ing to some authorities, although Taylor maintains that chlorine 
only is slowly evolved in the presence of moist air containing 
carbon dioxide. | 

The decomposition of the commercial article is reduced to a 
minimum by storing it in tightly-closed casks. 

Preparation of Stock Solution. —A stock solution of bleaching 
powder may be prepared by adding it in the form of fine powder 
to a suitable volume of water at about *70° F., contained in an 
earthenware vessel. Thorough stirring is essential, and should be 
continued for at least то minutes. The mixture is subsequently 
allowed to settle for about 24 hours, and the clear liquid filtered 
through a piece of calico into a stoneware bottle, and diluted until 
it indicates 12° on Twaddell’s hydrometer. The bottle should be 
kept tightly corked. As only small quantities of the solution are 
usually required in laundries, the sludge produced is practically 
valueless. 

Valuation of Bleaching Powder and other .Hypochlorites.— 
The value of a sample of bleaching powder, or of a solution of any 
hypochlorite is dapendent upon the amount of available chlorine 
present, t.e., chlorine Syhich is available for bleaching purposes, 
аца which is evolved when the sample is acted upon by an acid. 

A fresh sample of a well made bleaching powder contains from 
35-36 per cent. of available chlorine, but a sample which has been 
badly made, or which has been exposed'to the air for a consider- 
able time will contain a much lower percentage. The actual 
"amount present can only be accurately determined by a chemcial 
process since the determination of the density of an aqueous solu- 
Поп by means of a hydrometer does not constitute а rqliable 
, Measure of the chlorine content. 
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Valuation by means of Potassium Iodide and a Standard Solu- 
tion of Sodium Thiosulphate.—The available chlorine т hypo- 
chlorite solutions is now usually determined by means of the thio- 
sulphate method, which may be conveniently carried out as 
follows :— 

A standard solution of sodium thiosulphate, Na,5,0,. 5H,O, 
(the ‘‘hypo”’ used by photographers), is first prepared = dissolving 
21 grms. of the pure salt in distilled water contained in a litre 
flask, and subsequently makirig up to one litre with distilled water. 

Each c.c. of this solution required to ‘neutralise’? the avail- 
able chlorine contained in то c.es. of the hypochlorite solution to 
be tested, indicates o.3 grm. of available chlorine per litre, or 21 
grains per gallon. 

10 c.cs. of the hypochlorite solution are introduced into a 
flask, along with a few c.cs. of water. About 2-3 с.с. of a 10 per 
cent. solution of potassium iodide are then added with continual 
shaking. Iodine is liberated, and the liquid assumes a dark 
reddish tint. Finally, about 3-4 с.с$. of зо per cent. acetic acid 
are added. The standard sodium thiosulphate is then added 
gradually from a burette-—the liquid in the flask being constantly 
agitated—until the liquid becomes pale yellow; a few drops of 
cold starch mucilage are added at this stage, the liquid assuming 
a dark blue colour. Mire sodium thiosulphate is then added until 
one drop completely decolourises the liquid. 

Example :—10 c.cs. of bleaching liquor were taken and mixed 
with 4 c.cs. of water + 3 c.cs. of potassium iodide solution (10 
grms. in 100 с.с. of water). Eight ces of standard sodium thio- 
sulphate were required to decolourise the liquid. Therefore, as 
1 c.c. of the standard thiosulphate added to 10 c.cs. of bleaching 
liquor corresponds to 21 grains of available chlorine per gallon, 
the sample tested contains 21x82 168 grains of active chlorine in 
one gallon. 

Uses of Bleaching-Powder Solution. —A solution of bleaching- 
powder is occasionally used by launderers for the removal of stains, 
and for whitening or bleaching vegetable bres during the process 
of cleansing. Its chief use in the laundry, however, is for the 
preparation of sodium hypochlorite. 

Only weak solutions should be employed in all cases of stain 
removing, or bleaching, and the treated goods should be after- 
wards well washed, dipped into weak acetic, or hydrochloric asid, 
and thoroughly rinsed again. à 
: A solution of bleaching-powder should not be used i in conjupc- 
‘tion evith soap; as the latter forms sticky insoluble “ soaps ” with 
solutions of calcium salts, and the production of such ''soaps,"' 
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in presence of fibrous materials ultimately gives ride to serious 
defects. 

Sodium Hypochlorite.—This compound, which is known in 
the North of Ireland as '' alkali-dip," is usually made by adding 
a cold solution of '' pure,” or “ refined alkali," to a cold solution 
of bleaching-powder until no further precipitation takes place. 
Sodium sulphate may be used instead of '' alkali.” 

The principal chemical action which takes place may be repre- 
sented'by the following equation :— 

Ca(OCl), +Na,CO, = CaCO, + 2NaOCI. 
Calcium + sodium = calcium + sodium 


hypochlorite carbonate carbonate hypochlorite. 
( Active ingredient in ) 
bleaching-powder solution 


The usual mode of procedure when making small quantities of 
the solution is indicated in the following example :— 

Introduce 10 15. of bleaching-powder into a suitable vessel, 
(wood or earthenware), and grind into a paste with about 6 gallons 
of water, added gradually. Then add 615, of ''alkali," pre- 
viously dissolved in about 4 gallons of water. Mix thoroughly, 
and allow the precipitated carbonate of lime to settle. Decant the 
clear liquor, filter through cloth if necessary, and reduce to 149 
Tw. by the addition of water. The solution should be stored in 
glass carboys, and it may be kept for,. long time without any 
appreciable loss in strength. 

Sodium hypochlorite solution—if properly made—does not 
yield a precipitate with soap; on this account, it is extensively used 
in the laundry industry for bleaching linen and cotton goods during 
the actual washing process. It is also frequently employed at the 
ordinary temperature in separate baths. The liquid is sent out 
by manufacturers in glass carboys, and its strength, as measured 
by Twaddell's hydrometer, is usually about 14°. It is advisable, 
however, to determine the amount of available chlorine present in 
each delivery according to the method given under bleaching- 
powder. 

Many of the liquid bleaches on the market consist essentially 
of solutions of sodiun®hypochlorite, containing small amounts of 
‘other sodium salts. 

“ Eleetrolytic Bleaching Liquor." —Sodium hypochlorite may 
also be prepared by passing a current qf electricity through brine. 
In this case, excess of brine, and small quantities of other salts are 
present in the liquor. 


The decomposition of brine (NaCl) by the electric current can 


5e readily demonstrated by introducing two pieces of platinum foil 


into a small quantity of the liquid contained in a beaker* One 


‘Piece of the foil is connected to the positive pole and the other to 


Pd 
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the negativé pole of a suitable battery. A few drops of a solution 
of phenolphthalein are then added to the brine, when it will be 
observed that a red colouration is produced in the vicinity of the 
negative electrode, thus showing that an alkaline substance has 
been formed. 


If the current be passed for a few minutes, or the liquid agi- 
tated, the red colour disappears. These changes are explained as 
follows :—The current of electricity enters the brine at the anode 
or positive electrode; it then basses through the brine and leaves 
at the cathode or negative electrode. During its passage through 
the brine, a certain amount of the latter is decomposed with the 
formation of sodium (Na), and chlorine (СІ). Some of the water 
contained in the brine is also decomposed into hydroxyl (OH), and 
hydrogen. The sodium and hydrogen pass with the current to the 
negative electrode where the hydrogen is liberated, but the sodium 
is immediately acted upon by the water in the brine, with the result 
that more hydrogen gas is evolved and a weak solution of caustic 
soda left in the liquid. Consequently, phenolphthalein solution 
becomes red in the neighbourhood of the negative electrode. 


The chlorine and hydroxyl form hypochlorous acid (HOCI), 
at the positive electrode, but if the brine is agitated so as to bring 
the substances formed at cach electrode into contact, another 
chemical action takes pf&ce and sodium hypochlorite (NaClO) is 
formed, which bleaches the red colour produced by the phenol- 
phthaleim in presence of caustic soda. The chemical reactions 
which take place may be expressed by means of the following 
equations :— 

(1). 2NaCl = Na, + С... 

Brine (sodium chloride)= sodium + chlorine. 


‚ (2). 2Na + 2H,O = 2NaOH + H, 
Sodium t Water =сацѕііс soda + hydrogen. 


(3.  aH,O = 2HO + На 
Water = hydroxyl + hydrogen. > 
(4).  2HO + Cl, = 2HOCl. ж 
- Hydroxyl+chlorine = =: hypochlorous acid. o 


(5). .2HOCI + 2NaOH = 2NaOCl +. 2H,0. 
Hypochlorous+ caustic = sodium + water. 
acid < вода , hypochlorite 


Although the above reactions represent, theoretically, fhe 
principal chemical changes which occur during the electrolysis of 
brine, it is found in practice that several other reactions take place 
at the game time, and compounds are formed which are of no use 
for bleaching purposes. 
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Electrolytic Apparatus.—For the production of electrolytic | 
sodium hypochlorite numerous types of electrolysers are available, 
but we shall only describe here the Haas and Oettel apparatus, a 
small size of which has been specially introduced for use in laun- 
dries. It consists of a tank of glazed stoneware containing brine, in 
which is placed the box shaped electrolyser shown in Fig. 7. The 
electrolyser is sub-divided by means of carbon plates into numerous 
chambers or cells. Тһе first and last carbons constitute the anode 
and cathode respectively. Each ceil has no communication with 
its neighbour, but has an opening at the bottom communicating 
with the brine tank, and an overflow pipe at the top. Hence, when 


Fia. 7. Haas-OkgTTEL ELECTROLYSER. 
(Е, Grether and. Co.), 


the tank is filled with brine to the level ot the series ot overflow 
pipes, communication is established between them and the brine 
in the tank. 

, On sending э current of electricity through the apparatus, the 
liquor in the electrolys>r effervesces strongly, and rises to a higher 
Igvel than the brine in the tank. Consequently, a certain volume 
of partially electrolysed brine flows through the overflow pipes, 
while a corresponding volume of cool brine enters the electrolyser . 
by means of the openings at the bottom. The fresh brine then 
rises In the cells, becomes partially electrolysed and overflows as 
before, thus creating an automatic circulation. 

. ., The effervescence is caused by the liberation of hydrogen, 
Which passes through the brine on its way to the atmosphere. 
. Hence, the liquor in each cell is lighter than that in the tank'owing: 
ue the presence of innumerable bubbles of gas. The temperature 
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is kept below 289 C., by passing a continuous current of cold wate 
through a coil of piping contained in the outer tank. When in us 
the electrolyser is generally erected on a platform about four fee 
from the ground, in order to allow the electrolysed liquor to bi 
drawn off into suitable vessels. On another platform above thi 
electrolyser, is the brine tank, in which thc brine is made once : 
day and then run into the electrolyser as required by means of : 
lead pipe. The complete apparatus is shown in Fig. 8. The typ 
of electrolyser recommended for use in laundries requires a con 
= 


є 
Fig. 8. ELECIROLYSER AND QrTORAGE 'lANK. 
(E. Grether and. Со.). Е 


tinuous current of 110 voltsx 12 ampéres. If, however, a current 


of 220 volts is already used for other purposes, it is necessary tb 
soupletwa electrolysers in series; or a small dynamo may be used. 
With а current of the above streneth. the electrolvcser ennnliec 
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in 10 hours, from 110-132 gallons of liquor containing 210 grains 
of active chlorine per gallon. For use, the liquor is diluted until 
it possesses a strength of 7o grains active chlorine per gallon. 

It may be used in the laundry for the same purposes and in the 

same way as the liquid prepared by the double decomposition of 

bleaching powder solution and sodium carbonate, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. — About 3-4 gallons of the diluted 
liquor a grains strength), are required for every 1121$. (dry 
weight), of '' linen." 

Electrolysed brine is now regularly used in many of the large 
laundries and hospitals for whitening ''linen," as well as for 
disinfecting purposes. Its actual strength may be ascertained by 
the method given on page 66. 

Hydrogen Peroxide, 11,O0,.— This substance is prepared by 
decomposing barium peroxide, B: О, suspended in water by means 
of sulphuric or carbonic acid and decanting the solution of H,O, 
from the precipitate which forms. It is usually sent into the 
market as a weak solution containing from 3-6 per cent. of H,O, 
The strength of the commercial article 15 indicated by such terms 
as hydrogen peroxide (10 vols), (12 vols), etc., which mean that 
a given volume of the liquid contains то or T2 times its volume of 
oxygen available for oxidising purposes. On account of its bulky 
nature and instability commercial hydroffen peroxide is not now 
uscd for bleaching purposes except in a few special cases. It is 
finding more and more extensive use, however, when generated 
from sodium peroxide or the perborates. 

Sodium Peroxide, Na,O,.—Peroxide of sodium is manufac- 
tured by subjecting slices of metallic sodium—heated to a tempera- 
ture of 300-4000 C.-—-to the action of purified air. It occurs in 
commerce in the form of a yellowish-white deliquescent powder 
which absorbs carbon dioxide from the air liberating oxygen. 
In contact with water, sodium peroxide develops great heat 
forming caustic soda and hydrogen peroxide; the latter is more 
or less completety decomposed under the influence of the heat 
generated unless the" &emperature is kept below about 35° C. 
during dissolution of the powder. These changes may be repre- 
sented as fgllows : — 


Na,O, +2Н,О = 2NaOH + HOw 
Sodium peroxide+ water =caustic sdda +hydrogen peroxide. 
2H,0, —2H,0 +0, 

Sodium peroxide is a powerful oxidising agent, and as it 
readily attacks organic matter, it should always be kept in tightly 
closed lead or glass vessels. It yields hydrogen peroxide. when 
added to weak acids together with the sodium salt of the acid 
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employed. А solution prepared in this way is commonly used for 
bleaching wool and silk. The reaction is as follows :—Na,O,+ 
H,SO,=Na,SO,+H,0,,. 

Salts of Perboric Acid.—During the last few years several 
salts of the hypothetical perboric acid, HBO,, have been intro- 
duced for bleaching purposes in the laundry. Among these the 
best known is sodium'perborate which may be obtained in a pure 
form but is often sold mixed with other substances under various 
fancy names. Crystalline sodium perborates have been prepared 
by Braht and Dubois by precipitating a solution of sodium borate 
in hydrogen peroxide with alcohol, or by electrolysing a solution 
of sodium orthoborate. By these methods, salts of different com- 
position have been obtained such as the following : —МаВО..Н.О, 
NaBO,.2H,O, NaBO,.3H,O, and NaBO,.4H,O. When heated 
or dissolved in hot water they undergo decomposition with the 
evolution of nascent oxygen. If the water is not too hot, hydrogen 
peroxide is formed. The anhydrous salt NaBO, has also been 
prepared; it contains about 20 per cent. of available oxygen and 
is fairly stable when kept dry and at a low temperature. In pre- 
sence of moisture or heat, however, it 1s readily decomposed. 

Different methods for the preparation of alkali perborates on 
a commercial scale have been patented. In one case a mixture of 
sodium peroxide and раудегеа boric acid is added to weak cold 
' sulphuric acid the temperature being kept low during the addition 
of the mixture. Jaubert carries out the process in two stages, 
(Jour. Soc. Chem. Industry, 1904, p. 1145), by first add- 
ing the mixture of sodium peroxide and boric acid to cold water, 
whereby crystals having the composition Na,B,O,.10H,O are 
thrown down, and secondly, dissolving the crystals in water and 
adding sufficient sulphuric acid to neutralise half the sodium pre- 
г sent, when crystals of sodium perborate having the composition 
NaBO,.4H,O are deposited and may be filtered off, washed with 
cold water and dried by exposure to air. 

Another method is to add sodium peroxide gradually to ice 
cold water and then to earbonate the alkajine fiquid by passing 
through it waste gases containing CO, Sodium meta-borate 
solution, (prepared from caustic soda and boric acid), is next 
added when a precipitate of sodium perborate is obtained. The 
substance is recovered by filtration and subsequently dried. Many 
of the ‘‘perborates’’ 54 for laungry work contain varying 
amounts of other substances, some of which possess detergent pro: 
perties, while others are of an inert nature. ‘These additions rendei 
;the perborates, more stable—especially in presence of moisture 
since the апїошпї of active oxygen which is capable of being 
- liberated from a mixture is considerably lower than from th 
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unadulterated article. In many cases adulteration is*adopted for 
economic reasons. ; 

The detergents frequently found in commercial perborate pre- 
parations are soap, sodium carbonate, and sodium silicate. The 

“presence of one or more of these is an indication that the actual 
amount of perborate present is comparatively small; hence, as the 
value of such preparations when used for ЕЕ purposes is 

, dependent upon their active oxygen content, it will be evident that 
a preparation should be employed, the active oxygen content of 
which is stated by the maker. 

A good sample of commercial sodium perborate should contain 
about то per cent. of available oxygen, as :— 

8NaBO,.4H,0+4H,O=2Na,B,0,+4NaO0H+2H,0,+ 
30,4+32H,0. 

Potassium Permanganate,K,Mn,O,.—This substance is one 
of the most powerful oxidising agents available. It occurs in com- 
merce in the form of small dark crystals which exhibit a peculiar 
lustre. Potassium permanganate is manufactured by fusing man- 
ganese dioxide, MnO,, with caustic potash in the presence of an 
oxidising agent, and then dissolving the fused mass, (manganate 
of potash), in a large quantity of water, whereby decomposition 
takes place with the formation of the permanganate; the reactions 
are as follows :— ee 

2МпО„+4КОН+О„=2К„МпО,-+2Н,„О. 
3K,Mn0,+ 2H,O -2KMnO,-4KOH MnO,. 

The manganate remains unchanged in presence of excess of alkali. 

Potassium permanganate yields nascent oxygen with great 
readiness when brought into contact with oxidisable substances; 
at the-same time it deposits a brown hydrated oxide of manganese 
which may be subsequently removed by means of a solution of 
sodium bisulphite. A solution of potassium permanganate is 
occasionally used in the laundry for bleachingepurposes, and for 
the removal of stains; it should be rendered slightly acid by the 
addition of sulptruric «ог acetic acid. — , 

` 
2.-REDUCING AGENTS. 

Sulphur Dioxide, SO,.— When sulphur is burnt in air, the 
product is a heavy, colourless, pungent smelling gas, which readily 
dissolves in water yielding a solution of sulphurous acid. These 
changes may be represented by the following equations :— 

' (1). S*0,-SO, (2). SO,- H,O - H,SO,. 

Sulphur dioxide is used to a considerable extent for bleaching : 

or ** stoving " certain kinds of woollen goods, straw, feathers, etc. 

Its aqueous solution is also of great service in many textile opera- 


© 
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tions, but owing to the inconvenience of making it direct from thx 
gas and water, it is generally prepared in the works by the additior 
of an acid to sodium bisulphite as described in the paragrapl 
below. Sulphur dioxide is also occasionally used as a disinfectant 


Sodium Bisulphite, NaHSO,.— This compound is prepared Ьу 
passing sulphur dioxide into a hot solution of sodium carbonatc. 
The reaction which takes place may be represented as follows :— 

Na,CO, +250, + Н.О= 2NaHSO, * CO,. ' 

Sodium bisulphite is usually sent into the market in the form 
of a liquid which indicates from 520-800 on Twaddell’s hydrometer. 
It is used as an antichlor, 1.е., for converting traces of chlorine o: 
hypochlorites—which are sometimes present on bleached goods 
owing to inefficient washing—into salts which have no injurious 
action on cellulose fibres. Sodium bisulphite is also used for the 
purpose of decomposing and removing the brown oxide of man- 
ganese deposited on the fibre during the permanganate bleaching 
process. By adding a, weak acid to a solution of sodium bisul- 
phite, a solution of sulphurous acid, plus the sodium salt of the 
acid employed is obtained, as :— 

2NaHSO,+H,SO, =Na,SO,+2H,0.SO,. 
This solution is generally employed for textile and other processes 
instead of sulphurous asįd alone, on account of the simplicity of 
its production. 


Sodium Hydrosulphite, Na,S,O,.—A solution of sodium 
hydrosulphite together with zinc and sodium sulphites is obtained 
—according to Bernthsen—when sodium bisulphite is reduced witt 
zinc dust, as :— i 

4NaHSO,+ Zn=Na,S,0,+ZnSO,+Na,SO, +2Н.О. 

, It is a much more powerful reducing agent than the bisul- 
phite, and has long been used in the preparation of indigo vats, 
ind for discharging dyes in calico and silk printing. Solutions of 
sodium hydrosulphite are very unstable and their preparation 
according to the above mathod takes up a considerable amount of 
‘ime. Under the general name of '' hydgosulphites,’’ however, 
there are now on the market several hydrosulphite compounds 
which are comparatively stable at the ordinary tempegature, but 
‘eadily decompose in presence of steam or acids, yielding free 
iydrosulphurous acid whih is an extremely powerful reducing 
agent. * 


An anhydrous form of Na,S,O, has been introduced "under 
the name of Hydrosulphite conc. B.A.S.F. It slowly decont 


205е5 in presence of moisture, but in other respects it is compara- 
ively stable. 
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Sddium Sulphoxylate Formaldehyde, NaHSÓ,.€H,O.2H,0 
—Hydrosulphite N.F. extra (M.L.B.)  Hyraldite C. extra (C.). 
Rongalite C., (B.A.S.F.).— This substance is a derivative of 
sodium hydrosulphite and may be obtained by acting upon the latter 
with formaldehyde. И belongs to a class of compounds, the mem- 
bers of which are characterised by great stability when compared 
with the hydrosulphites. They resemble the latter in that they 
possess extremely powerful reducing properties. According to 
Baumahn, Thesman, and Frossard, (Jour. Soc. Dyers and Colour- 
ists, 1905, p. 14), the substance obtained by the action of sodium 
hydrosulphite on formaldehyde consists of equal molecules of the 
formaldehyde compounds of sodium sulphoxylate NaHSO,, and 
of sodium bisulphite. It is prepared commercially by acting upon 
sodium bisulphite with zinc dust at an elevated temperature, in 
presence of formaldehyde and an acid. The sodium hydrosulphite 
compound is subsequently separated from the solution by crystal- 
lisation. 

Sodium sulphoxylate formaldehyde or hydrosulphite formalde- 
hyde, as it is often termed, finds a limited use in the laundry for 
the local treatment of articles which have been stained by dyes. A 
little of the powder is sprinkled on the stains and then moistened 
with acetic or formic acid. Decomposition of the substance takes 
place very quickly—especially if the stgincd material is gently 
warmed—and at the same time the dye is decolourised, i.e., if it is 
sensitive to strong reducing agents. 

Basic Zinc Sulphoxylate Formaldehyde, (ZnOH)HSO,.H.CHO, 
—This compound is known in commerce as Decroline, Hyraldite 
Z, ог Hydrosulphite A.Z. It occurs in the form of a heavy grey 
powder, insoluble in water, but readily soluble in acids; it is much 
more stable than the sodium compound mentioned above, and is 
completely decomposed only in boiling acid solutions. The sub- 
stance now finds extensive use amongst dyers and cleaners for 
stripping purposes, and for removing dye sfains from textile 
materials. Either formic or acetic acid is commonly employed to 
effect its solutiot. «The powder is nét appreciably affected by 
exposure to air, and mWay be stored for a long time if it is kept 
ih a dry place. 
= Sodium Thiosulphate, Na,S,0,.5H,O—" Hypo." —Sodium 
thiosulphate may һе prepared by dissolving sulphur in a solution 
of sodium sulphite, but i$ is usually manufactured from alkali 
waste. It is very soluble in water, and its aqueous solution 
possesses strong reducing properties. Sodium thiosulphate is 
largely used in volumetric analysis; it is also employed to a con- 
siderable extent in the treatment of vegetable fibres after the 
bleaching process, for the purpose of converting traces of free 
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chlorine which may not have been removed, into a neutral salt. 
When used in this way it is known as an “© antichlor.’ 

Titanous Chloride, TiCl,, and Titanous Sulphate, Ti, (SO,)..— 
These substances are sent ‘out in the form of heavy dark. acid 
liquids, which possess extremely powerful reducing properties. 
Titanous salts—especially the chloride—are frequently used for 
stripping purposes, and for ‘removing dye stains from vegetable 
fibres. Hydrochloric acid is added to the solution in order to 
prevent the precipitation of irfsoluble titanic hydrate which is apt 
to soil the goods. 


SECTION IV.—FINISHING MATERIALS. 


The finishing materials used in laundry work may be con- 
veniently divided into the following groups :— 
I. Stiffening Materials. 
Lustreing Materials. 
Softening Agents. 
Blueing Materials. 
Weighting or Filling Materials. 
Antiseptics. 
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1.-STIFFENING MATERIALS. 

Starch, (C,H,,O0,)s.— The most important substance belong- 
ing to this class of materials is starch, the chief varieties used 
being rice, maize, potato, wheat, and cassava. Starch occurs in 
commerce in the form of a white, glistening, tasteless powder or 
short brittle ‘‘ sticks ° or ‘“‘ crystals.” It is a product of the 
vegetable kingdom and is present in greater or less amount in the 
fruit, seed, and tubers or roots of many plants. Starch is never 
found in a pure state in nature, but is always associated with 
variable quantities of nitrogenous matter, e.g., gluten, fat, etc., 
which are removed along with the husks by procgsses of steeping, 
grinding with water, sieving, and settling ;&he starch being ulti- 
mately obtained in the form of a thick sediment at the bottom of 
the settling vessels. A small quantity of caustic soda is usually 
added to the mixture in order to facilitate the separation of the 
gluten and fatty impurities. The latter are emulsified and the 
gluten swells by the action of the caustic soda so that when the 
treated mixture is caused to flow along suitable narrow channels 
‚2 large proportion of the starch is deposited while most of the 
"impurities are carried forward. The inefficient separation of the 
nitrogénous matter from starch during the process of manufacture 
renders it more liable: to develop mildew under suitable conditions. 
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When starch is examined under the microscope if exhibits an 
appearance of small well defined granules of more or less regular 
shape. In most cases the granules appear to be built up in layers 
or strata round a comparatively small point or hilium. Moreover, 
the structure and shape of the granules of one kind of starch 
differ to a greater or less extent from those of other kinds, so that 
these peculiar features are of considerable sefvice in distinguishing 
, between the various starches. 
The microscopical characteristics of various starches have been 
tabulated by Archbold, (Jour. Soc. Chem. Industry, 1903, p. 64), 
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as follows :— 
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А Measurement А ; : 
Маше Outline. in mni: Surface. Hilium. Markings, 
Maize Rectilineal 1/70. Uneven and | Stellate or None. 
and slightly irregular. 
polygonal. concave, Large centre. 
Rice, Ditto. 1/250 Flat. None. None. 
Potato. Oval or 1/25long diam.| Uniformly | Dark spot Concentric 
elliptical. | U/37short ,, butslightly| near the rings, closed or 
convex. narrow end. | almost closed 
curves. 
Wheat. Circular or 1/50. Convex. Dark spot Occasionally 
nearly во. eccontric. afew | 
exceedinglv 
| o faint concen- 
tric rings. 
Cassava. Rectilineal 1/70. Uneven апд | Stellato or None. 
slightly irregular. 
polygonal. concave. Large centre. 
*Arrowroot. | Oval. 1/281longdi&sm.| Uniformly | Nearer broad | Faint concen- 
(Bermuda). 145short ,, butslightly| end circular,} trie rings in 
convex. crucial trans-| few cases 
verse line ог | extending 
slit. abont 2/8 
length of 
granule, 
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А starch granule consists of an outer envelope of a varying 
degree of thickness enclosing a substance known as granulose. 
The outer coverifg раѕ the same chemiaal formula as cotton and 
linen, but it is non-fibraus, and is called starch cellulose to distin- 
guish it from the cellulose of fibres. 

Starch.is not appreciably affected by cold water, but if the 
water be heated, the outer coverings of the starch granules are 
ruptured, and a thick pasty mass is formed commonly known as 
starch paste. 

A test employed for the detection of the latter on various 
materials is based upon the fact that it acquires a blue colour in 
‘presence of a weak solution of iodine. The test is extremely 
delicate, but it should be carried out in the cold. 
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It has een shown by many authorities that the temperature 
at which the granules of starch burst when heated with water, is 
not the same for all starches, for example:—The granules of 
wheat starch burst at 639-649 C., those of rice at about 749 C. 
Maize starch granules burst at about 689-709C., and those of 
potato starch at 629-639 C. It would appear from the above that 
the long boiling which starch undergoes in many laundries, in 
which boiled starch is used, is unnecessary, but it does not follow, . 
however, that the whole of the granules in a mixture of starch and 
water burst at the same time, or at the same temperature; hence, 
the method adopted in practice is logical, in so far as it has for its 
object, the disruption of the whole of the starch granules in order 
to produce a homogeneous pastc. 

Starch readily absorbs moisture from the atmosphere, and 
under ordinary conditions it contains about 18 per cent. of water. 

Maize Starch.—This is obtained from maize or Indian corn 
which contains about 65 per cent. If intended for use in the finish- 
ing of textiles it is separated from the husks and other impurities 
as follows :— 

The Indian corn is first steeped in water at a temperature of 
about 1200 F., for two days. It is then ground with water 
between mill-stones and the milky liquid passed through a sieve 
to remove the huskg The liquid passes from the sieve 
into wooden channels in which à considerable amount of starch is 
deposited, the gluten and other impurities, as well as excess of 
starch passing into a large settling tank. The starch which has 
settled out in the channels is placed in a large tank which contains 
water and is provided with mechanical agitators; a small quantity 
of caustic soda is then added, and after thorough agitation the 
mixture is passed over the channels again, where the starch is 
deposited in an almost pure condition. It is next introduced into 
another tank containing water, and washed by decantation. The 
mixture is then pumped into perforated boxes covered with fine 
cloth, upon which the starch is deposited. Finally, it is collected, 
dried carefully in hot flues, and in many casgr.brbken up into lumps 
or “© crystals," in which form it is sent into the market. 

Maize starch is used in enormous quantities for finishing 411 
kinds of cotton and linen goods. When boiled with water it 
yields a thicker paste than any other starch and the separation of 
water and starch on standing does not,readily take place. Articles 
which have been finished with maize starch possess a stiff and fhick 
“ feel," but not so much pliability. It is largely used, however, 
in laundries in which the cold or raw starch process is carríed 
on, while thin-boiling maize starch is commonly employed in the 
boiled-starch process. 
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. 
_The granules of maize starch (Fig. 9), are more ot less circu 
(ar in shape and vary in size to a considerable extent. 

Rice Starch.—As its name implies, rice starch is obtained 
from the rice plant, Orysa sativa, being present in the seed 
to the extent of about 75-80 per cent. И is used in very large 
quantities in the laundry industry both in the raw starch process 
and in the form of a partially hydro]ysed er thin-boiling starch. 
Rice starch produces a firm hard '' feel "" on goods finished with its 

‘aid, anti yields more pliable work than maize starch. It is more 
expensive, however, than the latter. 

The appearance of rice starch granules under the microscope 
is shown in Fig. 9. They are pentagonal or hexagonal in shape 
and are smaller than those of other starches; hence, it is often 
stated that rice starch suspended in water will penetrate textile 
fibres with greater facility and in à more uniform manner than all 
other starches. 

Potato Starch or Farina.— This is obtained from the potato, 
in which it is present to the exten! of from 15-20 per cent. The 
potato is cultivated on an enormous scale in Germany and Holland 
for the requirements of the starch industry. Моге attention has 
been given to the manufacture of starch from potatoes in Germany 
than in most other countries, with the result that German farina 
is considered to be the best variety of potato starch. И yields 
a thick paste with water, which possesses strong adhesive proper- 
ties. Large quantities of potato starch are used in the laundry 
industry for the preparation of boiled starch pastes, which are 
chiefly used for light starching. Farina pastes exhibit a tendency 
to liquefy on exposure to the air for some time. The granules 
(Fig. 9), are larger than those of any other starch. Potato starch 
is often used as an adulterant. 

Wheaten Starch.—The manufacture of starch from wheat has 
been carried on from very early times, and considerable quantities 
are still made. Owing to the expense of the paw material, how- 
ever, wheaten starch is not now used for trade purposes to such 
а great extent 25 those already mentioned, although it is often 
used in new work laundries in conjunction with rice and maize 
Starches, for producing stiff and pliable work. Goods finished 
with wheaten starch possess a moderately stiff ‘‘ feel” and а con- 
siderable amount of pliability. 

In addition to the starches mentiofied above, there are many 
other less known varieties on the market; among these may be 
mentioned tapioca or cassava, obtained from the tubers of cassava 
or manihot; sago, derived from the pith of the sago-palm, and 


arrow-root, obtained from tropical plants belonging to various 
species of maranta. 
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Rice starch. 150 diam. Maize starch. 150 diam. 


Potato stargh. 150 diam Wheat starch. 150 diam. 


- Fig. 9. Міскоѕсортсат, Appearance or VARIOUS STARCHES 
(тот, micrographs by E. Clayton). 
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None of these appears to be used to any gredt extent in 
laundry work, but it is highly probable, that sooner or later, they 
will find extensive application in the various finishing industries. 

Cassava starch has been on the market for many years, and 
has met with a considerable measure of success in certain branches 
of textile finishing. Н is imported from Jamaica in the form of 
a fine powder, or “‘ crystals," thus differing in the latter respect, 
from both potato and arrowroot starches, which fall to a fine 
powder'or assume the granular forni on drying. Cassava starch 
resembles maize starch in many of its properties, although it does 
not appear to be capable of imparting the same degree of stiffness 
to cotton and linen as the latter. In spite of its low stiffening 
power, however, it is gradually displacing maize starch in many 
finishing processes, presumably on account of its lower cost and 
its property of yielding a mellow “finish.” 

Cassava starch can be readily distinguished from other 
starches by means of its microscopical appearance, as shown in 
Fig. 9. 

Valuation of Starch.— The value of a sample of starch for 
laundry work depends principally upon its stiffening and adhesive 
properties; its colour; nature of paste obtained on heating with 
water ; freedom from albuminous matter, and other factors. Con- 
sequently, the relative values of different? samples are best deter- 
mined by actual trials in the laundry. 

‚ Itis not possible to deduce the value of a starch for finishing 
purposes from the results of chemical analysis, although the de- 
termination of moisture, ash, and nitrogenous matter, affords 
an indication of its purity. The percentage amount of ash in a 
pure starch should not exceed o.2—0.5 per cent., while the 
amount of moisture in an air-dried sample should not exceed 18 
per cent. The latter may be determined according to the method 
described under soap, and the ash as follows i 

Determination of Mineral Matter.—Weigh out about 1-2 
grms. of starch in a porcelain crucible of known weight. Place 
the crucible and contents on a pipe-clay triangle supported by a 
tripod stand, and heat gently by means of a non-luminous flame. 
The starch will begin to swell and the heat should be carefully 
regulated irt order to prevent loss owing to some of the substance 
Passing over the sides of the crucible. , When the moisture has 
been removed, charring begins, and most of the charred mass 
IS finally converted into gaseous matter by long heating over a 

‚ powerful burner, while the mineral ash is left in the form of a 
~ White powder. The crucible and contents are then cooled and 


weighed, and the percentage amount of ash calculated in the usual 
Afhanner, 


VE. 
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The results obtained by the analyses of the chief starches are 
given below in tabular form :— 


St a ЕН "at 


[f 


Starch. | Water. | Cellulose.| Ash. Analyst. 
Maize Starch ..| 81:6 17:5 0:65 0:25 MeKerrow. 
RUC eroi rese 80°72 | 18:42 0.76 0:07 Davis & Dreyfus. 
Potato ........ 81:31 | 178 0:34 0:55 MeKerrow. 
Wheaten ...... 8112 | 16:5 2:3 0-08 Graham. 
"m 82:03 | 16:9. 10 0:07 Davis & Dreyfus. 


Thin-boiling Starches.—1f ordinary starch paste is boiled for 
some time, the starch-cellulose is gradually converted into a mix- 
ture of soluble substances which latter are closely allied to the 
dextrins. It is well known that these bodies readily dissolve in 
water, yielding pastes of low viscosities; hence, it is evident that 
the greater the degree of the conversion of the starch contained 
in ordinary starch paste, the lower will be the viscosity of the 
latter, or in other words the thinner it becomes. This thinning 
action, which takes place on boiling, is counterbalanced to a cer- 
tain extent by the evaporation of water from the mixture during 
the boiling process, (i.e., when a closed steam coil is employed 
for heating), so that in such cases the ultimate effect of long 
boiling on the viscosis& of the paste is not very pronounced in 
practice. 

If certain impurities are present in the paste, however, or 
if a little acetic acid is added, and boiling continued for a short 
time, the resultant paste will be much thinner than a paste made 
in the ordinary way from pure materials. The longer the paste 
is boiled—within reasonable limits—under such conditions, the 
thinner it becomes, this effect being brought about by the gradual 
conversion of the starch-cellulose into soluble derivatives. Starch 
which has been changed in this way is said to have undergone 
partial hydrolysis, which latter term is used to indicate a chemical 
change brought about by the addition of the elements of water 
to the substance concerned. When acid isemployed to facilitate 
the conversion of the starch, the process is nown as acid-hydrolysis. 

The fact that partially hydrolysed starch yields a thin paste 
when boiled with water, is utilised by starch manufacturers in 
the production of so-called thin-boiling starches, which are used 
to a very large extent in the laundry industry, especially in, the 
United States of America. The conversion of starch into a thin 
. boiling product, is commonly effected with the aid either of 
` mineral or organic acids—generally the former—, the degree of 
hydrolysis of the starch-cellulose being governed by the nature 
and amount of the acid employed, as well as upon the temperature 
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and length of time of the subsequent drying operdtion. Malt 
extract may be used instead of acids for effecting the conversion 
of starch as already mentioned in a previous section. © When 
acid is employed, the usual mode of procedure is as follows :—The 
starch suspended in water, is mixed with a very small quantity of 
acid and the mixture allowed to stand,—or it may be filtered—in 
order to separate the starch rrom -the weak acid liquid. The 
pasty mass is then dried in a suitable room, the temperature of 
which'can be easily regulated. As a rule, the temperature is not 
allowed to exceed 1509 F. Finally, traces of acid should be re- 
moved by a thorough washing process. 

It is sometimes stated that thin-boiling starches are definite 
mixtures of unaltered starch and dextrin, but it is difficult to 
conceive how only a portion of a mass of starch in presence of an 
acid is converted into dextrin, while the remainder is practically 
unaffected, unless we assume that the acid exerts a selective 
attraction towards the small or not fully developed granules. In 
any case, it is well known that other decomposition products of 
starch are present in thin-boiling starches, in addition to dextrin, 
e.g., reducing sugars such as dextrose; while, if diastase (malt- 
extract), is employed for the conversion of the starch instead of 
acid, one of the products is the reducing sugar termed maltose. 
It is evident, therefore, that during Se conversion of starch, 
according to the process described above, a portion, at least, 
undergoes complete hydrolysis, dextrin being produced as an in- 
termediate product. This change may be represented as 
follows :— 

(1). (С„Н,,О,)» (C,H,,0,)». 
Starch ——- dextrin. 
(2). (C,H,,0,) FH ,O — (C.H ,,0,). 
dextrose or glucose. 

It is of interest to note that the chemical changes which 
occur during the conversion of starch into its thin-boiling modifi- 
cation, are not ^ccompanied by any pronounced alteration in the 
ordinary physical Characteristics of the starch, such as colour, 

ectc., and the granules exhibit practically the same appearance 
under the microscope as those of the unaltered starch. 

The advantages ot thin-boiling starches for finishing several- 
ply articles which need to be highly stiffened, as compared with 
ordinary starch, depend йроп the fact that the pastes they yield 
with water penetrate fibrous materials more or less readily, and 
їп sufficient amount to yield a certain degree of stiffness on iron- 
ing. Indeed, it may be here mentioned that the introduction of 
Starches of this nature, appears to have been due to the demand 
for a stiffening material, which could be used with success in 
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machines specially designed for the purpose of impregnating 
goods composed of many folds of cloth with a considerable amount 
of starch in the course of a few seconds. It is well known that 
when thin-boiling starches were first introduced, different batches 
of the same kind of starch often yielded pastes of varying degrees 
of consistency, although the amounts of water and starch were 
the same in each case, and it will be evident that such defects 
were most likely caused by a slight variation in the mode of con- 
ducting the acid hydrolysis process. At the present time, how- 
ever, it seldom happens that abnormal cases of this kind are 
met with, a fact which is of the utmost importance in the finishing 
of the class of goods to which reference has been made. 

On the other hand, however, goods which have been finished 
with thin-boiling starch are apt to develop a yellow colour on 
storing, especially if the finishing process has included a drying 
operation at a high temperature. This colour degradation is prob- 
ably caused by the formation of traces of caramel, owing to the 
decomposition of reducing sugars which are usually present in 
the starch. "Traces of acid are also occasionally present, and in 
this case, not only is the above defect rendered more prominent, 
but if ultramarine has been used for blueing purposes, the opera- 
tion is wasted, inasmuch as the blue is more or less completely 
decolourised. Furthermore, such starches are far more liable to 
develop mildew than the ordinary starches. Experiments carried 
out by the author show that the latter defect is more pronounced 
in the case of converted starches made by the malt extract method. 

It has been mentioned that the extent to which hydrolysis 
takes place in the manufacture of a thin-boiling starch is de- 
pendent upon the mode of procedure and the quantity of hydrolys- 
ing agent employed. In other words, by varying the amount or 
nature of the acid, or by drying for different periods of time or at 
different temperatures, starches of different degrees of solubility 
can be produced, and these yield pastes possessing different vis- 
cosities. If the process is carried to completion, dextrin and a 
variable quantity of its decomposition prodffét, viz. :—dextrose, 
are produced. From these statements it will be evident that 
thin-boiling starches can be produced, which yield pastes with 
water of all degrees of consistency between that produced by 
thick-boiling starch, i.e., erdinary starch on the one hand, and . 
that produced by dextrin on the othert Ordinary laundry thin- - 
boiling starch gives a thin paste when boiled with water at the rate 
of 14-2 lbs. per gallon, while omer varieties yield thin pastes -. 
with 46 lbs. per gallon. 

Soluble Starch.—This is the name of a commercial substance 
which is sifnilar to thin-boiling -starch and may be prepared in 
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the same way, viz.:—By acid-hydrolysis, ог by 'acting upon 
starch with oxidising agents or glycerine. It is in fact a partially 
hydrolysed starch, and from a consideration of its mode of pre- 
paration, as well as its properties, we may assume that it consists 
essentially of the intermediate product or products formed during 
the gradual conversion of starch into dextrin. Soluble starch 
occurs as a white powder, which is practically insoluble in cold 
water. It dissolves in hot water, however, yielding a thin paste, 
which differs from ordinary starch paste, in that it does not set 
to a jelly-like mass on cooling. Such a paste obviously possesses 
inferior stiffening properties, when compared with a paste of the 
same strength made from ordinary starch. 
Soluble starch is often used in finishing soft goods, to which 
It imparts a high gloss on ironing, ‘while at the same time the 
natural physical properties of the fibres suffer little or no degra- 
dation. 
Soluble Starch Produced by Ferments.—Reference has al- 
ready been made to the action of malt extract in converting 
starch into soluble derivatives (р. 51). ПИ is well known that 
this action is induced by peculiar ferments termed enzymes, which 
are present in the malted grain. These appear to be definite 
chemical substances, but their nature a d mode of action are not 
fully understood. A comparatively smal amount of an enzyme is 
apable of effecting the conversion of an enormous amount of the 
fermenting material. The enzymes of malt are collectively known 
as diastase, but only a few of these appear to be starch-altering 
bodies. The chief chemical changes brought about by their action 
on starch, finally results in the production of maltose, soluble 
starch and dextrin being formed as primary and intermediate 
products respectively. Although malt-infusions have long been 
used by calico-printers for effecting the removal of starch from 
printed cotton goods with a minimum amourft of friction, it is 
only during the last few years that they have found application 
in other branche’ af the textile industry, this development being 
primarily due to the introduction of malt preparations specially 
“manufactured for such purposes. 
_ The modus operandi in preparing a “ soluble starch ” finish- 
ing paste from ordinary starch with the aid of malt extract, is 
indicated by the following example:—Mix 1olbs. of starch with 
12-20 gallons of water; raise the temperature high enough to 
gelatinise the starch completely, and then cool to abont 1509 F. ; at 
this stage add 2-40z. of malt extract, previously dissolved 
їп a small amount of lukewarm water. Stir thoroughly until the 
mixture attains the desired consistency, then raise the tempera- 
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ture of the fnass to boiling-point, and boil for a few minutes in 
order to arrest the action of the enzymes. Finally, a little soap, 
Japan wax, etc., may be added according to the ''finish"' re- 
quired, while the addition of a small amount of an antiseptic such 
as carbolic acid, formalin, etc., 1s generally desirable. 

Feculose.— When, starch is treated with glacial acetic acid 
at a fairly high temperature, an interesting chemical change 
occurs, the product being known in commerce as feculose. The 
dry starch is mixed with about 12 per cent. of acid and heated 
in a closed vessel at à temperature above 1009 C., for a few hours. 
Excess of acid is then recovered by distillation, and the starchy 
mass cooled, and subsequently washed in order to remove the 
last traces of free acid. The product so obtained is finally dried 
in a suitable stove. 

In this reaction the starch cellulose apparently does not un- 
dergo hydrolysis into dextrin-like substances, but forms an ester 
or salt termed starch-cellulose-acetate. The product varies in 
composition according to the strength and proportion of acid 
employed, the length of time occupied, and the temperature which 
obtains in the operation. Тһе stronger the acid and the longer 
the treatment, the greater is the amount of starch-cellulose con- 
verted into the ester. 

l'eculose resembles starch in appearance. When heated with 
water, however, a thin paste is obtained, which on drying in 
layers, yields translucent films. On this account it is very ser- 
viceable for finishing goods which require a clear glossy ‘‘ finish." 

Gum Tragasol.—This substance has been introduced for 
finishing purposes as a substitute for starch. It is a natural gum 
obtained from the prepared seeds of the locust bean, which latter 
constitutes the fruit of the carob tree, Ceretonia siliqua. The 
seeds are extremely hard and contain about 86 per cent. of gummy 
matter, which is *extracted by heating them with water under 
pressure in specially constructed pans. 

Gum tragasol is only moderately зол water, so that 
special precautions are necessary when mixing it with the latter 
in order to ensure the production of a homogeneous mass.  Oné 
method of accomplishing this result, is to introduce the gum into 
a steam-jacketed pan proyided with mechanical agitators, along 
with a moderate quantity of hot wateg The mass is then thor- 
oughly agitated and when quite smooth more water is added 
gradually as required. Prepared in this way, it will readily 
mix with the starches and fatty matters, but it cannot be used 
with borax. If the mucilage is dried in thin layers, almost trans- 
parent films are obtained which possess great pliability and 
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strength. It is of interest to note that chemical analysis has 
shown that the gum possesses the same percentage composition 
as starch, although it does not contain a trace of the latter. Its 
chemical formula, therefore, is (C,H,,O,)n. 


Gum tragasol possesses excellent stiffening properties, and 
as it is practically transparent, it can be used with advantage 
for finishing articles which need to be treated in such a way as 
to preserve or enhance the natural lustre of the fibres. 


According to Lamb and Farrell, (Journ. Soc. Dyers and 
Colourisls, 1909, p. 79), table linen dressed with gum tragasol, 
can be passed through a ntultiple roller machine without sticking 
to the rollers. 

The best results are obtained by employing a mixture of 
water 7 parts, and gum tragasol 1 part. This mixture is said 
to give the necessary degree of stiffness combined with а“ clothy "' 
feel not obtainable by the use of starch. The authors already re- 
ferred to, have carried out a number of experiments with mix- 
tures of tragasol, starch, china clay, Japan wax, etc., and find 
that when stiffness is of greater importance than pliability, the 
following proportions may be used, the quantities being given 
in percentages on the total weight of water employed :— 

Water тоо, tragasol 10 to 20 per cefM., rice starch 0.25 to 2 
per cent., china-clay 2 to 4 per cent., Japan wax 0.05 to 0.1 per 
cent. 

The following mixture was found to be suitable for use on 
both decoudun and multiple roller machine :—- 

Water 100, tragasol 12.5, maize starch 0.25 to 0.5 per cent. 

Tragasol was also found very useful in the dressing of 
muslin and other blouses, which need to possess a soft pliable 
“finish.” 

In finishing curtains tragasol is said to possess many ad- 
vantages. It imparts good draping properties, and protects the 
threads from terdeging, whereas it ig well known that starch 
exerts a tendering action on delicate threads. 

' Тһе following mixtures are recommended for а high-class 
curtain trade :— 

Water 6-12 parts, tragasol 1 part. 

This gives a beautiful gresult ; wher more stiffness is required 
the following is advocated :— 

Water 100 parts, tragasol 15 parts, starch 14 parts. 

Or a cheaper dressing as follows :— 

Water 100 parts, tragasol 10 parts, starch 2 parts, mineral 
White 4 parts. 
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Starch. Preparations.—It has long been known that the 
addition of a small quantity of strong caustic soda solution to 
starch suspended in water causes it to swell up and become highly 
tenacious. At the same time the pasty mass becomes translu- 
cent and may be diluted with a considerable quantity of water, 
without losing its property of “‘ setting "' in the form of a jelly- 
like and more or less’ viscous paste. 

Advantage is taken of this property of starch in the pre- 
paration of various so-called ''finishes," which are sold under 
such names as “© globuline,” “© crystal finish,” “© clear finish,” etc., 
etc. They are prepared by modifying cne or other of the starches 
with caustic soda solution, and afterwards neutralising the excess 
of alkali by means of a suitable acid. Example :— 

‘“ Clear Finish '' :—31-32 Ibs. of starch, 12 gallons of cold 
water, 16165. of caustic soda soltuion 429 Tw. 

Introduce the starch into a suitable vessel provided with 
agitators and make into a paste with the water. Then add the 
caustic soda solution gtadually with constant stirring, during a 
period of about 2-3 hours. Allow the mass to stand for a short 
time and then neutralise the excess of alkali by adding cold dilute 
sulphuric acid in small portions at a time, stirring continually. 
About 3 pints of acid, 1689 Tw.,— previously diluted with about 
1$ gallons of water ай. allowed to cool—will be required. 

When the whole of the acid has been added, the mixturc should 
be tested with litmus paper. If it is acid, a small quantity of am- 
monia is added from time to time with constant stirring until 
. the litmus paper just turns blue. It is advisable to render the 
mass slightly acid, if, on first testing, it turns litmus blue, and 
then to render alkaline by the addition of ammonia. Finally the 
excess of the latter is néutralised by the addition of acetic acid. 

Preparations of this kind are only used to a limited extent 
in conjunction with boiled starch. They impart a more lus- 
trous appearance to the finished articles than untreated starch. 


2.—GLOSSING MATERIALS. 


The lustrous or glossy appearance which is frequently ex- 
hibited by a newly finished textile fabric is caused by the reflec- 
tion of a greater or less* proportion of the rays of light which , 
fall upon its surface, so that the greater the amount of reflection - 
the higher the lustre. If the surface on which the rays of light - 
‚ fall be rough, the greater portion of the incident light is scattered; 
consequently little or no lustre is exhibited by rough surfaces. On 
the other hand, if the, surface be smooth, the greater proportion - 
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of the light which falls upon it is reflected and the surface appears 
glossy. 

It thus appears that the lustre exhibited by a fabric is entirely 
dependent upon the production of a smooth polished surface, and 
in order to achieve this object in the finishing of cotton and linen 
goods, it is necessary to impregnate the fibres and to fill up the 
interstices between warp and weft with a suitable substance, which 
under the subsequent influence of heat and in presence of moisture, 
is capable of developing properties that cause the impregnated 
fibres to become bound together into a coherent mass. The sur- 
faces of a textile fabric treated in this way, may be rendered 
smooth and glossy by subjecting them to friction in presence of 
beat and traces of moisture, the degree of lustre produced being 
largely governed by the amount of friction employed. The chief 
substance used for filling up the interstices between warp and 
weft, as well as for penetrating the fibres and gumming the 
* down ” of the threads, is starch, which not only acts as а stiffen- 
ing material, but is also capable of developing a greater or less 
amount of lustre. 

For the purpose of enhancing the inherent lustre-producing 
properties of starch, however, it is of the highest importance that 
it should be incorporated with other substances which assist in the 
production of a lustrous surface without! the goods having to 
be subjected to an excessive amount of friction. With this object 
in view, a custom has arisen in the finishing industries, of adding 
substances of a waxy or soapy nature to the starch mixture. 

By the action of heat in the subsequent ironing operation, 
the wax forms an exceedingly fine film on the surface of the 
material, which on further ironing may be caused to acquire a 
very high lustre. 

Waxy substances which do not readily form emulsions cannot 
be used in the actual process of starching with raw starch, hence 
if such substancer are used at all they are simply rubbed over the 
surfaces of the articles by hand during the ironing operation. 
In connection with the raw starch as well as the boiled starch 
processes, borax is commonly employed to assist in the produc- 
tion of lustre. It appears to modify the starch in such a way 
as to cause it to acquire increased lustre-producing qualities. 

Borax forms the bagis of a larĝe number of so-called 
" glazes.” White curd soap is also commonly used with raw 
Starch to assist in the production of gloss, but when a high lustre 
is required it is the usual custom to employ one of the proprietary 
"glazes '"' on the market. Commercial ‘‘ glazes " consist essen- 
tially of mixtures of Japan or other wax, soap, French chalk, 
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glycerine, ‘etc. The composition of a few typical varieties is 
indicated by the examples given below :— 
No. 1 Glaze:— 
9 parts white curd soap. 
24 parts Japan wax. 
87 parts water. 
Boil Lus a smooth paste is obtained; then add 
i parts French chalk. 
; part glycerine. 
No. 2 Glaze:— 
12 parts white curd soap. 
67 parts water. 
Boil as above, and add 
20 parts French chalk. 
I part glycerine. 
These are in the form of pastes. A dry glaze may be pre- 
pared by thoroughly mixing the following substances : — 
74 parts powdered Japan wax. 


I4 ,, з starch. 
3 x x gum arabic. 
75 ” '› borax. 


Japan Wax.—.\s its name implies, this substance is imported 
from Japan. It is obtdined from the fruit of a tree belonging 
to the Rhus family. The raw wax is greenish in colour, but on 
exposure to sun and air becomes almost perfectly white. It con- 
sists chiefly of palmitin, and can thus be casily saponified, while 
Its property of readily forming an emulsion on agitation with hot 
water, is of considerable importance in view of its use in the 
manufacture of laundry glazes, and various finishing pastes. Its 
melting point varies from about 1239 to 1289 F. 

Beeswax.—This wax is of animal origin, being secreted by 
bees for the purpose of building the walls of the cells of their 
combs. [n the raw state it possesses a yellow colour, but may 
be bleached by exposure to air and light, Фу chemical means. 
Its melting point varies from about 1399-1469 Е. Beeswax can 
be saponified by heating with alkalies, but it finds only a limited 
use in finishing operations on account of its price. 


3.—SOFTENING AGENTS. 


When a mixture of ordinary starch and water is used for 
‘finishing textile fabrics the ultimate effect is often harsh and the 
goods lack pliability. At the same time a considerable amount 
of friction is set up during the mechanical operations involved. 
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Ф 
In the majority of finishing processes, therefore, it i$ necessary 
to add to the finishing paste, a substance or substances which 
counteract the harsh effects produced by the use of starch alone. 

Substances employed for this purpose are called softening 
materials, and they may be classified as (a), substances which par- 
take of an oily or fatty nature, and (b), substances which possess 
the property of absorbing moisture from the atmosphere, i.e., 
deliquescent mater ials. 

It is well known that the use of a “softener ” in finishing 
not only prevents the production of harsh effects, but in addition, 
the articles acquire a greater degree of ''fulness "" and pliability. 
The chief softening agents used in laundry work are glycerine 
and olein; either one or both of these substances being usually 
present in the trade '' finishes ’’ or '' glazes " sold by drysalters. 
Soap and the waxes already mentioned also act as softening 
agents. 

Glycerine.— This substance is a highly important softening 
agent, and is used to a great extent in the pure finishing of linen 
goods. It is obtained as a bye-product in the manufacture of 
soap, and is rarely adulterated. Glycerine readily absorbs mois- 
ture from the air, a property upon which its softening power 
principally depends ; it mixes readily with most of the ingredients 
commonly used in finishing. — Its chemical formula is C,H (OH), 
and the strength of the commercial article may be judged by 
means of the hydrometer and reference to the table given in the 
appendix. 

Olein or Soluble Oil.—This product is employed to a con- 
siderable extent for softening purposes. It is prepared by acting 
upon castor oil with strong sulphuric acid. А good class oil may 
be obtained by proceeding as follows :—Introduce into a stone- 
ware vessel 5$ gallons of castor oil and add during the course of 
about six hours, 9 pints of sulphuric acid 1689 Tw. 

The vessel should be provided with agitators and the mix- 
ture must be kept f^ during the addition of the acid. After all 
the latter has been added, the mixture is allowed to stand for about 
12 hours, and then run into a solution of common salt of about 
109 Tw., contained in a wooden vessel. It is thoroughly mixed 
and allowed to stand. The olein rises to the top, and the acid 
salt solution below is remoyed by means of a suitable tap. The 
olein is next washed with more salt solution, the latter removed 
as before, and the former finally neutralised with weak caustic 
sdda solution. It is preferable to make the olein just alkaline 
with caustic soda, then make slightly acid by the addition of 
acetic acid, and finally neutralise with ammonia. 


ee »» 
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In addition to the softening materials mentioned above, 
there are many other substances, such as tallow, different varie- 
ties of soap, various oils, etc., which are used in conjunction with 
starchy substances for finishing textiles, but in the laundry indus- 
try, it is neither desirable nor necessary that the substances used 
for finishing purposes should be changed from time to time, or 
that a large number of ingredients should be incorporated in 
the finishing mixtures. In general, it wil be found that the 
simpler the ingredients used in making finishing mixtures, the 
better and more uniform will be the ultimate results. 


4.—BLUEING MATERIALS. 


Tinting Blues.—These are employed for the purpose of сог. 
recting the objectionable yellowish tint which is so often exhibited 
by newly bleached or re-washed white linen and cotton goods. 
They may be briefly classified as soluble and insoluble blues, 
according to their behaviour in presence of water. To the first 
class belong the ultramarine blues and smalts, while the second 
class includes the various blues derived from coal tar products; 
also indigo extract and laundry liquid blues. 


Ultramarine Blue, —This substance is prepared by strongly 
heating a mixture of china-clay, sodium carbonate, and sulphur, 
in fire clay crucibles. The product obtained in this way, is char- 
acterised by a violet blue tint, and is to be preferred instead of the 
greenish blue variety prepared from a mixture of china-clay, sand, 
sodium sulphate, coal, and rosin. 


The former is used on a very large scale in laundry work; 
it occurs in the form of an impalpable powder, insoluble in water. 
Ultramarine blue is unaffected by alkalies, but is very sensitive 
in presence of acids, and is readily decomposed even by such 
weak acids as acetic and oxalic. It is practically unaltered by the 
heat of the finishing irons, and is very fast to light, these pro- 
perties being of the highest importance. 


Smalts.—This blue consists of powdered blue glass, which 
owes its colour to the presence of cobalt. It possesses a fine 
violet-blue tint, and is fast to light, acids, alkalies, and heat. 
Owing to its expensive! nature, however, and its comparatively 
high density it is not now used in the laundry. 


Prussian Blue.—The term '' Prussian blue '' is used to indi- 
"cate certain blue precipitates obtained by the action of iron salts 

on ferrocyanides. Their composition is more or less complex and 
varies to а «greater or less extent. ; 
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Insoluble Prussian Blue. —This is the name given to the blue 
precipitate obtained when a solution of ycllow prussiate of potash 
is added to a solution of ferric chloride. The precipitate is in- 
soluble in water, but if the prussiate is in excess, a blue precipitate 
is obtained, which when freed from impurities is soluble in pure 
water. It is termed soluble Prussian blue. The former consists 
principally of ferric ferrocyanide, Fe, 3Fe(CN),, while the latter is 
represented by K, Fe, 2Fe(CN),, i.e., ferric potassium ferrocyanide. 

Turnbull's Blue.—1f solutions of ferrous chloride and red 
prussiate of potash are substituted for those mentioned in the 
last paragraph, a precipitate of Turnbull's blue or ferrous ferri- 
cyanide (Ёе,),4Ее(СМ)з is obtained. 

None of the preceding ferrocyanide or ferricyanide compounds 
appears to be used separately for laundry work. 

Liquid ‘‘ Prussian” Blue.—The “ Prussian ” blue frequently 
sold as a liquid laundry blue consists essentially of a mixture in 
varying quantities of insoluble and soluble Prussian blues, and 
also Turnbull's blue, dissolved in oxalic acid solution. 

It is usually prepared by simply adding powdered ‘‘ Prussian "' 
blue to a weak solution of oxalic acid. The following proportions 
may be used, viz. :—4 ozs. of the powdered blue, 1 oz. of oxalic 
acid, and one gallon of water. "3 

The powdered ''Prussian'' blue or pigment used for the 
purpose occurs in commerce as a rich blue powder or as lumps, 
which exhibit a copper-like lustre. It is prepared by adding 
a solution of ferrous sulphate to a solution of yellow prussiate of 
potash, collecting the white precipitate which is formed and 
oxidising with nitric acid. ‘‘ Prussian’’ blue is fast to light, and 
acids, and withstands a fairly high temperature, but it is more or 
less readily decolourised in presence of alkalies. 

Indigo Extract or Indigo Carmine. — This blue is prepared by 
dissolving indigo in strong sulphuric acid and precipitating the 
product with salt t&*emove objectionable impurities. Finally, 
excess of acid is carefully neutralised by the addition of sodium 
catbonate. When well prepared it is quite neutral and easily 
soluble in water, in which latter state it is sometimes sold as a 
liquid blue. The tint is of a greenish-blue colour, and it is fast 
to acids and alkalies, but nog very fast to light. Indigo carmine 
now finds only a very limited use in the laundry. 

Coal-Tar Blues.—The tinting blues obtained indirectly from 
coal-tar are soluble in water, and in most cases possess a greater 
or less degree of affinity for the different fibres. Only those pos- 
sessing a red or violet shade should be employed. The majority 
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are not very fast to light and they vary to a considerable extent in 
their behaviour towards acids, alkalies, and heat. Amongst those 
in use, may be mentioned the methyl violets, night blue, nile blue, 
acid violets, and even some of the direct blues and violets. 


5.—WEIGHTING OR FILLING AGENTS. 


It is the custom in many works to use weighting agents other 
than starch for the purpose of imparting a fuller and better appear- 
ance to certain classes of new articles such as low quality col- 
lars, cuffs, etc. One of the best known substances belonging to 
this class is china clay, Al,O,.2510,.2H,O, which—apart from its 
weighting properties—is used to a limited extent, as an addition 
to finishing pastes in order to minimise the tendency of starched 
goods from sticking to the hot rollers of certain types of multiple 
roller ironing machines. China clay or kaolin is а hydrated 
silicate of alumina, which is found in the earth's crust mixed with 
other impurites, from which it is separated by a levigation pro- 
cess. Its use in small and varying quantities as an addition to 
finishing pastes necessitates the exercise of great care in order to 
obtain a uniform mixture—and its presence on vegetable fibres 
is apt to induce a coseiderable amount of friction during the iron- 
ing operations. For most practical purposes in the laundry, china- 
clay is undesirable and unnecessary. 


French Chalk or Talc.—3MgO.451O,.H ,O.—- This substance is 
the most important filling material used in laundry work. И 
generally forms one of the chief constituents of all proprietary 
'' glazes," which are sent out in the form of pastes. French 
chalk occurs in commerce as a fine white powder with a charac- 
teristic greasy feel. When mixed with soap, starch, wax, etc., 
it forms an exeellent medium for the purpose of ‘‘ filling " the 
fibres of textile articles composed of cotton ог linen. In laundry 
work, its use is confined to the ''filling Sef the surface fibres, 
as well as any interstices between the warp and weft threads. 
Owing to its extremely fine state of division, and its property‘ of 
forming a perfectly homogeneous mass with water, it produces a 
surface on ironing which is characterised by a high degree of 
smoothness. Consequently, an excellent lustre, or glaze, cap be 
readily developed on collars, cuffs, etc., with its aid. It should 
‚ be noted, however, that its use in excessive quantities introduces 
washing difficulties when the goods are returned to the laundry. 
Only the best varieties should be used, as inferior brands arc asso- 
ciated with various impurities such as clay, iron, and lime. The 
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following analyses of several commercial samples serve to show the 
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6.—ANTISEPTICS. 


The substances included under the term “ antiseptics’’ act 
also as disinfectants, so that the two terms are merely indicative 
of the manner in which such substances are employed. An anti- 
septic is added to the medium in which bacteria are capable of 
multiplying under suitable conditions. Consequently its action 
is a continuous one provided that it is non-volatile, whereas a 
disinfectant is employed when it is necessary to destroy bacteria 
which have already multiplied to a greater or less extent, the 
destructive agent acting only for a comparatively short time. 
Among the many substances which act as antiseptics may be 
mentioned, carbolic acid, zinc chloride, salicyclic acid, mercuric 
chloride, formalin, boric acid, and borax. Of these, only borax 
is used to any great extent in the laundry industry, and even 
this substance merely acts as a mild antiseptic, » 

Powerful antiseptics are rarely required, because, as a gen- 
eral rule, domesticygoods are not exposed under conditions which 
favour the growth of mildew. Goods for export such as em- 
Proidered bed-spreads, etc., which are usually finished in trade 
laundries have been known, however, to develop mildew on many 
occasions even in presence of borax, but such defects appear to 
be induced by insufficient саге in the"choice of the finishing 
materials, or by the mode of carrying on the finishing process. 

An account of borax and its other uses in laundry work has 
already been given in the preceding pages. About 4-1 per cent. is 
considered sufficient to prevent the development of mildew on goods 
finished with ordinary starch. 
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Boric «Acid, H,BO,.—This product occurs naturally in the 
volcanic districts of "Tuscany. It is ezupted from the earth’s crust 
in jets of steam, the condensation product being collected in natural 
basins. Subsequently, concentration causes the acid to crystallise 
out. Boric acid is of considerable service when high quality 
white goods need to be treated with an antiseptic dressing. It is 
not very soluble, however, although it readily mixes with most 
of the substances used in finishing. 

e 


Carbolic Acid or Phenol, C,H,OH. —This substance is one 
of the products of the distillation of coal-tar. The crude acid is 
obtained by adding caustic soda to the distillate passing over 
between 1509-2009 C., and the product, which is termed sodium 
phenate, separated from other oily substances not affected by the 
caustic soda. Sulphuric acid is then added in slight excess, and 
the liberated phenol subsequently purified by re-distillation. When 
pure, carbolic acid occurs in the form of colourless, needle-shaped 
crystals, which possess a peculiar smell. It Ваз a powerful caustic 
action on the skin, causing severe burns, and dissolves readily 
in organic solvents, and in hot water, but is only slightly slouble 
(т part in 15), in cold water. Carbolic acid is a very powerful 
antiseptic, but its use in this respect is limited, chiefly on account 
of its odour, which issreadily detected even when minute quan- 
tities are used. It is extremely valuable, however, for disinfect- 
ing purposes. 


Formaldehyde or Formalin, HCHO.—Formaldehyde usually 
occurs in commerce in the form of a colourless liquid termed 
formalin—which possesses a penetrating and suffocating odour. 
The commercial article consists essentially of a 40 per cent. aqueous 
solution of formaldehyde, which is prepared by passing ordinary 
air mixed with the vapour of methyl-alcohol over a heated spiral 
of copper or platifum, and condensing the gaseous product in water. 
It is used on a fairly extensive scale, both as a disinfectant and 
antiseptic, although it 14 more suitable as а ¢ffsinfectant only, on 
account of its volatile nature. 


Mercuric Chloride, HgCl,.—This is sent out in the form of a 
transparent, crystalline substance, soluble in water. It is very: 
poisonous, and exerts 4 powerful destructive action upon those . 
low organisms which play such an important, part in the decompo- | 
sition of starch, flour, and other organic substances. Its proper- 
ties in this respect, however, are not very widely recognised, 
owing to its high price, and its property of forming decomposi- _ 
tion prodiicts with many of the substances employed in finishing. 
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Permanganate of potash is commonly employed as а dis- 
infectant. Its preparation and properties have already been des- 
cribed in a previous chapter. 


Salicylic acid, C,H e is orthohydroxy benzoic 
OH, 
acid, and is prepared by distilling sodium phenate—obtained by 
neutralising caustic soda with carbolic acid—in an atmosphere of 
carbon*dioxide, under pressure, whereby volatile impurities are 
removed, and the sodium salt of salicyclic acid together with 
excess of alkali left in the retort. On treating the residue with 
a mineral acid, salicylic acid is precipitated, and may be purified 
by re-crystallisation from hot water. The reaction which occurs 
is of considerable interest, in that it depends upon what is termed 
intramolecular change. the compound, C,H,OCOONa, first form d 
by the action of CO, under pressure on phenol, changing directly 


into sodium salicylate C,H when heated at a tempera- 


* NCOONa, 
ture of 120-1409C., under like conditions. 


Salicyclic acid occurs as a white crystalline compound, spar- 
ingly soluble in both cold and hot watey. but readily soluble in 
varioug organic solvents. Like phenol, it gives an intense violet 
colouration with ferric salts. 


It is an important antiseptic, being sometimes used as a sub- 
.Stitute for phenol. Unlike the latter, however, the pure sub- 
stance 1s devoid of smell. For laundered goods intended for ex- 
port, salicyclic acid undoubtedly constitutes an excellent medium 
for the prevention of mildew. 


Zinc Chloride, ZnCl,.—This is manufactured by dissolv- 
ing sheet zinc in hydrochloric acid contained in suitable vessels, 
and subsequently'reinoving the impurities, e.g., iron and magan- 
ese, by neutralising the solution with caustic soda, heating to 
about 45-509 C., and adding bleaching powder solution. The 
iron and maganese are thus oxidised, and precipitated, and the 
clear solution may be filtered off, and evaporated to dryness. 
Zinc chloride occurs as a white mass, which is very deliquescent. 
It is easily soluble in water and is chiefly used in the sizing of 
cotton goods as an antiseptic and deliquescent. The commercial 
article is usually sold in liquid form indicating from about 900- 
1049 Tw. 
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SECTION V.—MISCELLANEOUS SUBSTANCES. 


Under this heading 1s given a brief description of those sub- 
stances which are occasionally used in the laundry for special 
purposes, such as the removal of stains of a greasy nature; hand 
cleaning small and delicate articles ; fireproofing, etc. 

Solvents for Grease, Wax, etc.— These are of organic origin 
and are employed for removing oil, fat, wax, and paint stains 
which resist the usual washing operations. The majority are 
highly inflammable, volatile liquids, so that their use necessitates 
the exercise of the greatest possible care. Special articles of a 
frail nature or those which might be affected injuriously in pres- 
ence of water and soap, are sometimes cleansed by agitation in a 
non-inflammable organic solvent, but as a general rule, such goods 
are best dealt with by the dry-cleaner. 

Benzol or Benzene, C,H,.— This substance is one of the 
products of the distillation of coal-tar, and is obtained as a colour- 
less, inflammable liquid with a peculiar smell; it is lighter than 
water, in which it 1s insoluble. Benzene should not be confounded 
with the benzine or benzoline used in dry-cleaning. The com- 
mercial article consists essentially of a mixture of about ғо per 
cent. benzene and 20-30 per cent. toluene. 

Benzene should he kept and used in a cool place, and on 
no account should it be employed in the neighbourhood of a naked 
light. Jt finds a limited application in the laundry fer the re- 
moval of stains caused by the presence of certain unsaponifiable 
oils and fats. 

Benzine, Petroleum Benzine, or Benzoline.—Petroleum ben- 
zine is one of the products of the distillation of crude petroleum. 
It is produced on an enormous scale in America, and to a con- 
siderable extent in Sumatra, Russia, Borneo, etc. Benzine is 
lighter than water, in which it is insoluble; it consists of a number 
оі hydrocarbons having different boiling points, so that if the 
liquid is distilled varying quantities will be collected at different 
temperatures. The benzine now largely used by dry cleaners 
has a specific gravity of about 0.780, and is rarely adulterated, 
It is very inflammable, giving off an explosive vapour at the or- 
dinary temperature; consequently, special precautions have to be 
taken in establishments ёп which large quantities are used, in 
order to guard against fire. Ы А 

The vapour of benzine possesses toxic properties and eff 
cient ventilation must be provided in the workrooms when it is 


used in quantity. 
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It is only employed in the laundry to a limited, extent for 
the removal of grease stains, and may be used alone or in cons 
junction with benzine soap. The use of benzine as a cleansing 
agent in dry-cleaning depends upon the fact that a large propor- 
tion of the dirt on textile materials is intimately associated with 
greasy matter. Hence, when such articles are immersed in ben- 
zine, the grease dissolves, and the dirt is then removed by the 
agitation to which the goods are subjected during the treatment. 

Chloroform, CHC!,.—Chloroform exerts a more powerful 
action upon various grease, wax, and other stains than petroleum 
benzine or other organic solvents, and, in consequence, it is fre- 
quently used for removing ‘stains which offer considerable resist- 
ance towards the action of the usual agents. It is manufactured 
by boiling a mixture of alchohol or acetone with bleaching powder 
and water, whereby it is ultimately obtained in the form of a 
heavy, colourless, and non-inflammable liquid with an ethereal 
smell. Its specific gravity is 1.525, and boiling point 619-629 C. 
The commercial article is cheaper than the purified product used 
for anesthetic purposes, buf it is quite as serviceable for remov- 
ing stains. Chloroform,—as well as other organic solvents of 
rubber—should not be used, of course, for the treatment of rub- 
ber or rubber-coated articles. 

Carbon tetrachloride, CCl, is ргераде by passing a mix- 
ture of chlorine and the vapour of carbon disulphide through a 
heated tube, or by the action of the latter compound on sulphur 
chloride, a little metallic iron being added to the mixture in the 
latter case as a ''chlorine carrier." Carbon tetrachloride is a 
heavy colourless liquid with a smell almost like chloroform. It 
has a specific gravity of about 1.63, and boils at 76-779 C. It 
readily dissolves many kinds of greasy matter, and, like chloro- 
form, possesses toxic properties. When heated with steam, it 
undergoes decomposition, and the change is liable to be accom- 
panied by an explosion. One of the products formed is hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Non-Inflammable So!vents.—Practically all the organic sol- 
vents mentioned above are either very inflammable, ex- 
plosive, or decompose with great violence under suitable 
conditions, so that their use in textile and other рго- 
cesses is accompanied by considerable danger. ^ Unfortunately 
the question of cost has hitherto precluded the general use of 
suitable non-inflammable substitutes, although it may be re- 
marked that some of the chlorine derivatives of ethane and 
ethylene are now being utilised in many laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments—principally on the continent—for the local treat- 
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ment of fat stains, etc., instead of the usual solvents. These sub- 
stances differ from benzine, in that they are single compounds; 
hence, they possess definite boiling, points. They are non-in- 
flammable, non-combustible, and non-explosive, and exert а power- 
ful solvent action on fats, waxes, resins, etc. The best known 
compounds are characterised by great stability, and their boiling 
points are of wide range. Among the more important derivatives 
manufactured on a commercial scale are tetrachloro- and penta- 
chloro-ethane, and  dichloro-,  trichloro-, апа  tetrachloro- 
ethylene. These have been examined by Clément and Riviére, 
(Journ. Soc. Chem. Industry, 1910, p. 718), and the results ob. 
tained are included in the table given below :— 
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Name. Anesthetic (Solubility 


Formula. | В.Р. Bp. Gr. Properties lin Water. 
sym.-Tetrachloroethane..| O,H,Cl, | 147°C. | 16 | Very slight | Slight 
Pentachloroethane | CH Ch | 159°C. 1-7 Ditto Ditto 
sym.-Dichloroethylene ..| C,H,Cl, | 55°C. 1:25 — Ditto 
Trichloroethylene C,H Cl, 88°C. 1-47 | Pronounced} Ditto 
Tetrachloroethylene| C, Cl, | 1219€. , 1 pa Ditto | Ditto 
| 
Preeto! Gir 
Я - Stro e 
SEM et tints, Alkalies. Properties. Uses. 
sym.-Tetrachloroethane..| Low. Partially | Attacks Solvent for | 
decomposes.| iron and fats, oils, 
copper in resins, &c. 
presence of 
moisture. 
Pentachloroethane | Ditto Ditto — Ditto 
sym.-Dichloroethylene ..| — — No action | Substitute fo 
| on iron &| ether. 
copper. 
Trichloroethylene..| — | None — Satisfactory 
substitute fo 
s | carbon tet- 
| rachloride & 
А | y benzol. 
Tetrachloroethylene! — ; — = Solvent for 
i fats. Domes- 
| tic cleansing 
purposes. 


a — À— 


The most important compounds for textile purposes appear 
to be trichloroethylene and tetrachloroethane. The former is sbld 
in this country under the name of “ Westrosol’’ and the latter 
*' Westron." | E 

Turpentine, C, ,H,,.is frequently employed in the laundry for 
removing paint and varnish stains, upon which it exerts a powere’ 
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ful solvent action. In some cases, it is added to the etarch mix- 
ture used in finishing. Turpentine or oil of turpentine is manu- 
factured by distilling the sap of pine trees in a current of steam, 
the residuc in the retort being known as resin or colophony. It 
is a colourless, inflammable liquid, with a peculiar and not un- 
pleasant smell; its specific gravity is 0.86, and boiling point 1589- 
1609 C., but as it is a mixture of compounds, these physical pro- 
perties vary considerably according to the species of pine from 
which if has been obtained. Оп exposure to air, oxidation takes 
place, and the liquid gradually darkens, becomes more and more 
viscous, and finally forms a resinous mass, which is more or less 
coloured according to the purity of the original turpentine. 


Turpentine is aImost insoluble in water, but mixes with most 
organic liquids, and is largely used in the manufacture of paints 
and varnishes, and indirectly as a disinfectant. 


Fireproofing Substances.— The employment of fireproofing 
materials in modern laundry work has not yet made much 
progress, although there is undoubtedly plenty of scope in this 
direction, especially as regards the fireproofing of curtains, 
flannelette goods, and other articles of a highly inflammable 
nature. 


°з 
A considerable number of patent specifications relating to 
fireproofing mixtures and processes-suitable for textiles, have been 
published during recent years, but most of the substances advo- 
cated have long been known to possess fire-resisting properties. 


Two distinct methods of reducing the inflammability of fibrous 
materials are in use; the first of these has for its object, the 
deposition of an insoluble metallic oxide, or salt, on the fibres, 
while in the second case, the fireproof effect is achieved by 
impregnation with a solution of a suitable salt, «and subsequently 
drying without washing. 


The reaction involved in fireproofing according to the first 
method is known as double decomposition. Thus, if fibres be 
first treated with a solution of alum and then passed through a 
weak alkaline bath, double decomposition occurs, and aluminium 
hydrate is precipitated, as:— . ° 

Al, 80,)-K,850, + 6NH,OH = AL(OH), + 3(NH,),80, + K,80,. 
In this process, it is essential, as a general rule, to use a salt 
of a metal which yields a colourless hydrate. Instead of the 
hydrate, however, the phosphate, or a mixture of hydrate and 
phosphate, i.e., a basic phosphate, may be precipitated, by pass- 
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ing the alum impregnated material through a solution of sodium 
phosphate, or alkaline sodium phosphate respectively. Again, 
double salts may be precipitated, as indicated in the following 
example :—Pass the material successively through solutions of 
alum, sodium phosphate, magnesium sulphate, and sodium phos- 
phate. Repetition*of these operations, as well as intermediate 
squeezing operations, are usually necessary in order to obtain 
satisfactory results. ‹ ‘ 


Older methods recommended or patented for producing pre- 
cipitates possessing fire-resisting properties, are dependent on 
double decomposition between sodium silicate and certain other 
salts, such as magnesium sulphate, calcium chloride, etc., whereby 
insoluble silicates are obtained, while a method analogous to that 
sometimes adopted in mordanting cotton with stannate of soda 
is also employed. In carrying out the latter process, the goods 
are simply passed through a solution of sodium stannate 
(Na,SnO,) about 49-109 Tw., and then through a weak mineral 
acid, followed by washing in water rendered slightly alkaline with 
ammonia. Stannic hydrate is precipitated on the fibre and is 
ultimately converted into the oxide (SnO,) on drying. 


The above processes are utilised in the production of '' per- 
manent fireproof finishes,” ;.e., finished effects capable of with- 
standing long continued washing without losing their fireproof 
nature, provided, of course, that the operation has been pro- 
perly conducted. 


Processes of this kind, however, find little application in the 
laundry industry, since they require very careful supervision, and 
are considered to be too expensive for general work, while in 
the case of goods which need to be finished with starch, it is 
necessary to first carry out the fireproofing operation and then 
dry the goods, after which the actual starching operation takes 
place. н 


The processes most suitable for laundry work are those in 
which the goods are simply impregnated with a solution contain-. 
ing one or more fireproof substances, followed by drying without 
washing, so that each fibre retains a greater or less amount of 
the substance used. The efficiency ôf a process of this kind is 
governed by the nature of the substance or substances used, and 
the amount present on the fibres. Too great a quantity may exert 
a deteriorating influence on the material treated, while too small 
an amount has little effect on the combustible properties of the 
material. 
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Among the more important materials employed are the phos- 
phate and chloride of ammonia; ordinary alum; borax, and the 
phosphate and tungstate of soda. Any of these may be used 
alone, but better results are usually obtained by employing mix- 
tures. Of course, mixtures of salts which undergo double de- 
composition, e.g., alum and a phosphate, should not be used. 
The behaviour of different compounds is best ascertained by 
actual experiment, while information concerning the minimum 
amount required to give a satisfactory result is obtained in the 
same way. Ш the goods need to be finished with starch, the Вге- 
resisting substance may be added to the starch mucilage and 
the two operations combined. А short account of some of the 
compounds already enumerated is given below :— 


Sodium phosphate, Na,HPO,.12H,O, is prepared from 
superphosphate of lime (acid calcium phosphate), —obtained by the 
action of sulphuric acid on bones—by neutralising the acid liquid 
with sodium carbonate, ahd then concentrating, until crystals 
having the composition Na,HPO,.12H,O are deposited. Сот- 
mercial sodium phosphate usually contains sodium sulphate as an 
impurity. The crystals effloresce on exposure to air. Оп heat- 
ing to about 300° C., a molecule of water is lost and sodium 
pyrophosphate formed. Sodium phosphate is soluble in about 
35 parts of cold, or 1 part hot water. І possesses excellent fire- 
resisting properties, but is too expensive to use alone. 


Ammonium phosphate, (NH), HPO,, is made by a process simi- 
lar to that given above. И is more expensive than the corre- 
sponding sodium salt, and on this account it only finds a limited 
employment. 


Double phosphates such as microcosmic salt, NH,NaHPO,, 
are sometimes used. ° 


Ammonium Chloride or Sal-Ammoniac, NH,Cl.—Ammonium 
chloride is manufactured by neutralising the crude ammoniacal 
liquor of the gas works with hydrochloric acid, separating pre- 
cipitated sulphur, and subsequently concentrating the solution in 
a wooden tank fitted with a steam coil, until it is strong enough 
to deposit crystals. The latter are partially purified by dissolving 
them in water and filtering the solution through animal charcoal. 


The crystals ultimately obtained constitute the muriate of ammo- 
nia of commerce. 


Ammonium chloride is also made by double decomposition 
between crude ammonium sulphate and a suitable chloride, e.g., 
sodium, calcium, or barium chloride. 
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It occurs in commerce in the form of crystals, and as a hard 
fibrous mass. Its aqueous solution dissociates on heating, with 
the result that ammonia gas is evolved and the solution rendered 
acid. The solid article readily volatilises when heated. 


Sodium tungstate, Na, WO,, is prepared indirectly from the 
mineral calcium tungstate. The crude ore is first treated with 
nitric acid, whereby the trioxide, WO,, is precipitated in the form 
of a yellowish powder. This compound dissolves in caustic al- 
kalies, yielding the corresponding salts; thus, the best known salt, 
Na,WO,, is obtained by dissolving the trioxide in caustic soda. 
Sodium tungstate occurs in commerce in the form of a heavy, dull 
white powder. It dissolves in water, yielding an alkaline solu- 
tion, and is considered to be one of the best fireproofing agents 
yet discovered. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Water. 


v 

It has long been recognised in ihe laundry industry, that a 
good supply of suitable water for washing purposes, and for 
steam raising, is of the utmost importance. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, most natural waters contain various impurities which are 
more or less objectionable-according to their nature and amount. 
Suspended impurities can be readily removed by filtration, but 
impurities in solution can only be removed by chemical means. 

Rivers and streams are the chief sources of water for laundry 
purposes; spring and well waters are used when there are no 
available streams or when the latter are contaminated with 
refuse water from various sources. 

Rain water is the purest form of natural water, being in fact 
a naturally distilled water. It cannot be collected in any great 
quantity, however, before it has mingled with water from other 
sources and come into contact with the earth's crust. А portion 
. of the water which falls as rain, drains over the earth's surface, 
ultimately finding its way into the nearest Stream; another portion 
sinks into the ground and may travel underground for miles until 
it reappears as a spring. On the other hand it may travel under- 
neath impervious strata and form large continuous reservoirs in 
the subterranean passages of the earth's crust; consequently, if 
the overlying strata be bored, the pressure of the water at higher 
levels enables a continual supply to be maintained. Artesian wells 
are obtained in this manner. 

Spring and well waters contain large amounts of dissolved 
matter, chiefly salts of calcium and magnesium. River water 
consists principally of a mixture of spring and rain water which 
has drained over the surface of the earth; such water frequently 
contains refuse water discharged from works situated near the 
source as well as a fair amount of suspended matter and dissolved 
impurities, 

Water contaiaing salts of calcium, and magnesium in solu- 
tion is known as “ hard "ewater, because it yields a lather with 
soap only with difficulty. This property of ‘‘hardness’’ is dis- 
tinguished as temporary and permanent hardness according to the 
nature of the salts in solution. Temporary hardness is chiefly 
caused by the presence of the carbonates of calcium and mag- 
nesium. These are practically insoluble in pure water, but dis- 
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solve slowly in water containing carbon dioxide with the forma- 
tion of so-called bicarbonates, as :— 


CaCO, + CO, + H,O = CaH,(CO,,.. 
Calcium + carbon + water = calcium 
carbonate dioxide bicarbonate. 


Spring and well'waters, invariably contain considerable quan- 
tities of carbon dioxide, which is acquired during their passage 
over the earth's crust; hence? such waters exert a powerful solvent 
action on the limestone and magnesium rocks with which they come 
into contact. Other common constituents are the sulphates of 
calcium and magnesium, the former being soluble to the extent 
of about 150 grains per gallon . 

The presence of calcium: salts is indicated by the formation of 
a white precipitate on the addition of a few drops of ammonium 
chloride and ammonium oxalate to a small quantity of the water. 

Magnesium salts are detected as follows : —Remove all traces 
of calcium by proceeding as above and then boiling the liquid for 
a minute or two in order to facilitate the deposition of calcium 
oxalate. Filter, and add a little ammonia and sodium phosphate 
to the clear filtrate. Shake vigorously and allow to stand for 
a short time, when the production of a white crystalline precipitate 
indicates the presencé' of magnesium. 

Bicarbonates yield a white precipitate on the addition of 
clear lime water. Free '' carbonic acid "' reacts in the same way. 

Sulphates are indicated by the formation of a fine white 
precipitate on adding a few drops of hydrochloric acid and barium 
chloride. 

Chlorides give a white curdy precipitate on the addition of 
nitric acid and silver nitrate. 

' Оп boiling a water containing calcium bicarbonate, carbon 
dioxide is evolved and calcium carbonate precipitated. This re- 
action has given rise to the term “ temporary hardness,” inasmuch 
as such hardness is caused by the presence of salts which are 
thrown out of solution on boiling, as:— 

: CaH,(CO,), = СаСО, * CO, - H,O 

If the sulphates or chlorides of calcium or magnesium are 
present, however, the water is said to possess permanent hard- 
ness, i.e., hardness that*cannot be diminished by boiling. 

The so-called soap-destroying power of hard water is due'to 
the formation of '' soaps °’ which are insoluble in water. Under 
ordinary conditions, these float on the water in the form of a 
greasy scum, but in laundry washing processes in which hard 
water is used continuously, they ultimately collect as a thick 
greasy mass on the interior of the washing machine, and may 
give'riSe to serious defects. 
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The chemical action which results in the production of in- 
soluble ‘‘ soaps °’ when soap is brought into contact with hard 
water is an example of doubie decomposition, and may be repre- 
sented by means of the following equations, in which soap is 
regarded as the sodium salt of stearic acid :— 


20, H,.COONa + CaCO,.CO,.ILO = (C,H,.000),Ca +  ZNaHCO,. 


Soap orrodium + ^ calcium = calcium stearate d- sodium 
étearate bicarbonate (insoluble lime "soap") bicarbonate. 
2C,,H,,.COONa4- MgSO, = (C,,H,,.COO), Mg-- Na,SO,. 
Sodium stearate + magnesium = magnesium + sodium 
sulphate stearate sulphate. 


With the exception of sodium and potassium, most metals 
yield “ soaps ” insoluble in water, so that if a water contains а 
salt of a metal capable of yielding a '' soap ° of this nature, and 
such water be used for washing purposes in conjunction with or- 
dinary soap, double decomposition takes place, with the formation 
of an insoluble ''soap'' and a salt of the metal originally com- 
bined with the fatty acid constituent of the ordinary soap, as 
represented by the above equations. This action continues until 
the whole of the metallic salt in the water has been decomposed ; 
hence, the greater the amount of calcium and magnesium, salts 
in solution, the greater the amount of Sap required to effect 
their decomposition, so that soap used in this way is frc- 
quently said to have been destroyed. 

The characteristic behaviour of soap in presence of thc above 
mentioned salts has given rise to a well known method for the 
determination of the hardness of water. It is based оп the fact 
that a permanent lather cannot be obtained until the whole of the 
calcium and magnesium salts in solution have been decomposcd. 
Therefore, if we make a standard solution of soap, and then find 
the number of cubic centimetres required to produce a permanent 
lather with a defirite volume of hard water, we have a measure of 
the approximate amount of calcium and magnesium salts in solu- 
tion. This test is by no means a reliable one, as it is readily 
influenced by the presence of alkalies or acids, and in other ways. 
It still finds considerable use, however, since it is comparatively 
simple and can be carried out rapidly. The results are expressed 
either as degrees of hardness, grainseof chalk per gallon, or 
parts in 100,000. Е 

Determination of the Hardness of Water.—A standard soap 
solution is made by dissolving 10 grms. of a pure neutral curd 
soap in one litre of 80 per cent. alcohol. The value of this solu- 
tion—in terms of calcium carbonate—is then ascertained by run- 
ning it from a burette into a known volume of standard hard 
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water, i.e.; a water containing а known weight of calcium car- 
bonate or its equivalent, until it yields a lather which retains an 
unbroken surface at the end of a few minutes. The standard 
hard water is prepared by dissolving 1.11 grms. of pure 
anhydrous calcium chloride, (equivalent to one grm. of calcium 
carbonate), in one litre of pure water, so that т с.с. contains a 
quantity of calcium chloride equivalent to 0.001 grm. of calcium 
carbonate. The method of standardising the soap solution is 
carried out as follows :—10c.cs. of the standard hard water, 
(containing the equivalent of 10 milligrams of calcium carbonate), 
are made up to 70 c.cs. with pure water, and introduced into a 
IO Oz. stoppered bottle or flask. The soap solution is then added 
from a burette about 1 c.c. at a time and the contents of the vessel 
violently agitated after each addition until a lather is produced 
which remains unbroken at the end of about five minutes. If the 
soap solution is of the correct strength, т с.сѕ. will be required 
to produce an unbroken lather; т c.c. of the soap solution is de- 
ducted from the volume required, because it is found that about 
1 c.c. of the solution is required in order to produce a lather with 
70 c.cs. of pure water. If more than r1 c.cs. of soap solution 
is required, the solution is too weak and must be strengthened 
by the addition of more soap; on the other hand, if less than 11 
ccs. is required, the ‘solution is too strong and must be made 
up to the proper strength by the addition of alcohol, so that finally 
IC.C. corresponds to т milligram of calcium carbonate. 

The volume of hard water taken, viz., 10 c.cs., is made up 
to 70 c.cs. with pure water in order that the number of c.cs. of 
standard soap solution required, may be expressed as the number 
of milligrams of calcium carbonate in 70,000 milligrams of water, 
i.e. parts in 70,000; hence, as there are 70,000 grains in one 
gallon, the result obtained may be directly expressed in grains of 
calcium carbonate per gallon. 

Estimation of Total Hardness.— The total hardness of a water 
is found by titrating 7a c.cs. of the water with standard soap 
solution until an unbroken lather is obtained. The number of 

.C.cs. of soap solution required minus one, indicates the total 
hardness in degrees or grains of calcium carbonate per gallon. 
If 100 c.cs. of water be taken instead of 7o, the result is ex- 
pressed as parts of calcium carbonate дп 100,000 parts of water, 

Permanent Hardness.—This is determined by boiling 70 с. ‘cS. 
sof water for some time, so that the carbon dioxide which holds 
the carbonates'of calcium and magnesium in solution is expelled. 
and the carbonates precipitated. After cooling, the water is made 
up tó уо cits. with pure water; filtered, and titrated with soap 
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solution as before, the number of c.cs. required minus one, re- 
presenting the permanent .bardness. 

Temporary Hardness.—The degree of temporary hardness is 
obtained by subtracting the number which represents the perman- 
ent hardness from the number representing the total hardness. 

Water containing Iron.—Salts of iron—usually the bicar- 
bonate and sulphate—are frequently met with in natural waters. 
The presence of sulphate of iron is due to atmospheric oxidation 
of iron pyrites occurring in the earth’s crust, with the ultimate 
formation of ferric oxide (Fe,O,), and free Н, DO, H the car- 
bonates of calcium and magnesium are also present, double de- 
composition takes place, resulting in the evolution of carbon dioxide 
and the formation of the corresponding sulphate. Consequently 
the amount of free acid is reduced and temporary hardness con- 
verted into permanent hardness, as : — 

H,SO,+CaH (СО)... = CaSO, * 2CO, * 2H.O. 

Water containing iron is very objectionable for. any purpose 
which involves the treatment of white textile articles, because it 
not only imparts a yellowish tinge to the goods, but complex 
compounds of iron may be formed during the boiling processes, and 
these ultimately give rise to stains which can be removed only 
with great difficulty. 

Detection of Iron.—About 100 c.cs. ‘Of the water to be ex- 
amined are rendered alkaline by the addition of pure sodium car- 
bonate and evaporated to a small bulk. A few c.cs. of dilute pure 
hydrochloric acid and a crystal of chlorate of potash are then 
added. The acid liquid is boiled and cooled, and a few drops of 
a solution of potassium ferrocyanide added. If a blue precipitate . 
or colouration is produced, the water contains iron. 

Purification of Water.— Since the nature and amount of the 
impurities in natural waters vary to a considerable extent, it is 
frequently desirable to effect some means of purification. Water 
containing much solid matter of a calcareous or similar nature 
and intended for* use in conjunction with soap, or for steam 
raising purposes, is objectionable for the following reasons :— 

1. A greater or less amount of soap is decomposed and 
wasted; it has been calculated that for each degree of hardness 
every 1,000 gallons' of water renders useless 1$ lbs. of soap. 

2. Sticky insoluble seaps are formed, and these frequently 
give rise to stains which are very difficult to eradicate. 

3. The use of hard water for steam raising usually results in 
the production of boiler scale. The latter is a bad conductor of 
heat; hence, a waste of fuel occurs, while the plates are gradually 
weakened by unequal heating and by the high temperature at- 
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tained. The following table represents the approximate loss of 

heating pówer due to the presence of scale of varying thick- 

nesses :— . 

RN — .— — — — n. | im. | in. | ín. | in. | i | in. | in. 
Thickness of Scale ...... aa | 3 | vx і E 4 8 + 
Loss of Heating Power... | 2% | 4% | 9% | 18% | 27% | 38% | 485; | 60% 

As stated in a preceding paragraph, the carbonateg of cal- 
cium and magnesium which are held in solution in water by dis- 
solved carbon dioxide, are precipitated on boiling the water, owing 
to the escape of the gas. In the case of water used for steam 
raising, the precipitated carbonates accumulate on the boiler plates 
in the form of a loose powdery mass termed boiler mud. И cal- 
cium sulphate is also present in the water, the latter ultimately 
reaches a point of concentration at which no more of the former 
will dissolve, and further evaporation results in a portion being 
thrown out of solution. ' The calcium sulphate thus deposited be- 
comes incorporated with the precipitated carbonates and the mass 
bakes on to the boiler plates, yielding an exceedingly hard scale. 


Suspended Impurities. —Water containing suspended matter 
may be readily purified by filtration through sand or other suit- 
able material. 


Dissolved Impurities. — The chief dissolved impurities to be 
removed are the bicarbonates and sulphates of calcium and mag- 
nesium. The former are decomposed and precipitated on boiling 
the water or by the addition of a suitable reagent. The first 
mefhod js inapplicable on a large scale, since, with coal 
at ten shillings per ton, the cost of raising 1,000 gallons of water 
to 1009 C., is about one shilling. Consequently, recourse must 
be had to the second method. 


The reagent generally employed is lime water, or milk of 
lime, which was first suggested by Dr. Clark, of Edinburgh.. 
When lime water is added to water containing calcium bicar- 
bonate, it interacts with the carbon dioxide, yielding insoluble 
calcium carbonate, while the calcium carbonate originally held in 
solution by means of the gas is precipitated at the same time, as :— 


lea s + Ca(OH), = ,2CaCO,+ 2H,0: 
Solution of CO, in water + Ите wateror = calcium + water. 
holding calcium carbonate т . calcium hydrate carbonate 
solution 


(Calcium bicarbonate). 
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Temporary hardness caused by the presence of magnesium 
bicarbonate may be removed in the same way, or caustic soda may 
be used instead of lime water :— 

MgCO,. H,O.CO, * 4NaOH = Mg(OH), + 2Na,CO, * 2H,O. 


In order to remove the salts which produce permanent 
hardness, it is the general practice to add (a), a solution of 
caustic soda, or (b), a mixture of lime watér and sodium car- 
bonate. Caustic soda does not yield a precipitate with a solu- 
tion of calcium sulphate, but if it is added to a water containing 
boih bicarbonate and sulphate, a greater or less amount of the 
latter is precipitated as calcium carbonate. This reaction depends 
firstly upon the formation of sodium carbonate by the action of 
caustic soda on the carbon dioxide in the water, as :— 

CaCO,. H,O.CO, + 2NaOH = СаСО, + Na,CO,+2H,0. 


In the second place, the sodium carbonate thus formed re- 
acts with calcium sulphate— 


Na,CO, + CaSO, = СаСО, + Na,SO,. 


It is evident, therefore, that the efficiency of caustic soda 
as a water softening agent is influenced by the presence or ab- 
sence of carbon dioxide in the water to be treated. 

In most cases, a mixture of lime water or milk of lime and 
sodium carbonate is used for softening purpdses ; a greater amount 
of the carbonate than is required to convert the lime completely 
into caustic soda is used when the permanent hardness is high. 
Magnesium salts are precipitated either as carbonate or hydrate 
according to the reagent employed, but as the hydrate is less 
soluble than the carbonate, it is customary to soften with lime 
water or caustic soda. 


From a consideration of the foregoing remarks, it is apparent 
that the purification of water by chemical means, is dependent upon 
the readiness with which the impurities can be. converted into 
compounds practically insoluble in water. Before this method 
can be adopted on a vommercial scale, however, means must be 
provided for the rapid and efficient removal of precipitated matter. 
This is accomplished more or less completely by settling, or filter- 
ing, or both combined, and the whole process, viz : — Тһе addition 
of the necessary chenticals and the removal of solid matter held 
in suspension, is carried onein specially constructed machines 
known as '' water softeners." Many of these machines are auto- 
matic in action and very compact; they are to be preferred where 
space is limited. On the other hand, where plenty of space is 
available, a machine that possesses a comparatively large area 
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for settling and filtering purposes gives highly efficient results. 
It is impossible in a work of this pature to discuss the merits 
and demerits of the numerous appliances available, so that a de- 
scription of only one or two typical machines which are known to 
give satisfactory results will be given. 

William Boby’s ''Simplex ° Water Softener.—This plant is 
a representative of the class, to which all machines working on 
the continuous system belong. It has been specially designed 
with a view to simplicity in working, while its рейега! con- 
struction is such, that it can be easily understood by the ordin- 
ary attendant. 


The machine is built in various forms, of which the most 
suitable for laundries are shown in the diagrams given below. 


MEABURING 
AND MIXING 


APPARATUS || 


ФОРТ WATER 
oe 
e 


Fic. 10. ‘SIMPLEX’? Water SOFTENER WITHOUT 
STORAGE CHAMBER. 


Fig. xo illustrates a machine suitable for delivering softened 
water into a separate storage tank; the second type, (Fig. 11), is 


! 
MCASUNI а 


Амр мина 


ORVOE WATER 


APPARATUS 
И! 


Fro ll. ‘‘ SIMPLEX” MACHINE wrrH 
Rixrr-coxTAINED Storage TANK. 
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provided with a self-contained storage chamber, and. the third, 

. (Fig. 12), is suitable for delivering water from the ground level 

into an elevated storage tank. 

pam. | Я 

| MEASURING | | 
ANO $ $ 

i-es а ИН 

ха L. 


WATER : | чан | 


aor? 
WATER 
OUTLET. 


SLUDGE 
VALVE 


Fie. 12. ELEVATED TYPE «r 
** SnrpLEex " MACHINE. 


.lt may be here mentioned that the three essential require- 
méhts of all continuous water softening machines are:— 


1. Rapid and efficient softening of the water. 
2. Its ready clarification. 
3. Simple means of removing precipitated matter. 


The first of these is the most important and is chiefly de- 
pendent upon the exactitude in distributing the required amount 
of chemicals. In the machine under consideration, this is effected 
by the particular arrangement of a “ balanced "' tipper and re- 
agent cup, by the first of which, the hard water is accurately 
measured and then discharged, the cup measuring and distribut- 
ing the reagent, whist the speed at which the machine is worked 
may vary within very wide limits withodt its accuracy being af- 
fected. The measuring and distributing portion of the machine 
exhibits considerable ingenuity and originality ; none of the essen- 
На] parts remains under the water or reagents, whilst accurate 
measuring of the liquids takes place automatically without the 
employment of valves or nozzles. 
oH 
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The idea of a tipper as distinct from a “balanced” tipper 
is not novel. The original form consisted of a vessel divided 
into two parts by a partition, one part of the vessel, when full of 
water, falling over, and in so doing bringing the other part under 
the stream of incoming water. This certainly proved to be an 
efficient mode of measuring the water, but in the ‘ Simplex " 
machine, the tipper fs further utilised to actuate a stirrer for keep- 
ing the reagents thoroughly mixed. Only one chamber of the 
tipper is used for the receptron of the incoming water, and when 
this is full, the tipper falls over by displacement of the centre 
of gravity. The chamber empties, and the tipper immediately 
resumes its original position; hence, it is evident, that it falls 
and rises each time that a measured quantity of water is dis- 
charged. The stirrer blade actuated by the tipper obviously 
makes a stroke in each direction every time that the tipper per- 
forms its measuring function. Thus, efficient stirring of the re- 
agents is assured. The cup by which a measured amount of 
the reagent or reagents is ladled out of the container at each 
stroke of the tipper, is of a peculiar construction, which enables 
its capacity to be varied within wide limits, so that the amount 
of softening action upon the water can be adjusted without the 
necessity of altering the strength of the reagents. With regard 
to the second requir&nent, viz. :—Clarification, it is to be noted 
that immediately the reagent commences to act, the water becomes 
cloudy in appearance, and this cloudiness increases until the re- 
action 1s completed. 

Evidently, therefore, no clarification can be efficiently per- 
formed until the latter result has been accomplished, so that any- 
thing which conduces to the speed of reaction will be advantage- 
ous. In the machine we have in view, the speed of the re- 
action is facilitated by the method of injecting the reagent into 
the water, and by the subscquent violent agitation of the mixture. 

After being thoroughly agitated, the treated water is dis- 
charged to the bottom oj the sedimentation tank, which is of suffi- 
cient size to allow of the reaction being quite completed, the 
water rising slowly so as to leave the bulk of the precipitated 
matter at the bottom of the tank, while the remaining cloudiness 
disappears on passing the water through a wood-fibre filter. From 
the top of the latter, the softened and filtered water flows away, 
and is discharged into the service cistern,for distribution to” the 

. wash-house. Тһе mode of working is clearly shown in the fol-: 
` lowing diagrams, Figs. 13 and 14. 

In Fig. 13, 1 and 2 are sectional views through the chamber 

Г upon thé Line Н.Н. 3 and 4 are sectional views through the 
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e 
Еа. 13. MEASURING AND DISTRIBUTING Apparatus or ‘‘ SrupLEx ” MACHINE. 


reagent tank G upon the line K.K., and Fig. 14 represents a 
plan of the apparatus. A indicates the crude water inlet and F 
is the chafhber in which the tipper B works. 


Fra. 14. MEASURING ANR DrsTRIBUTING Apparatus., PLAN. 


The apparatus with the tipper in the position it occupies on 
starting is shown at 1, while the dotted line in 3, shows it in the 
same position. 

The crude water flows from A into the tipper B, into which 
the chemicals, (usually lime and sodium carbonate), are previously 
delivered by the method described below. 

The incoming water is divided into small streams, which 
break up and agitate the surface of the water as it fills the tipper, 
and keep the whole of the water in violent motion, causing it to | 
mix thoroughly with the chemicals. When the water has filled 
the tipper, the latter falls over into the position shown In 2, and 
in dotted lines in 4, so«that the water is emptied into the tipper 
chamber F, and flows to the filter tanks through the pipe E. 

In falling to the position shown in 2 and 4, the tipper, by 
means of the lever connections, moves the chemical supply vessel 
C to the position near the bottom of the cantainer С, as shown 
in 4, where it fills with*the reagent. | 

After the water has all flowed out of the, tipper B, the Jattér 
returns to the position shown in 1 and 3, and in so doing raises 
the vessel C into its highest position, where it is deflected by the 
small stop shown, so that its contents flow into the receptacle 
D, whence they are emptied by means of the spout J (Fig. 13) 


n 4 


into the,tippér B. 
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Ву this means an exactly measured quantity of reagent is 
delivered into the tipper each time that it vibrates, and the in- 
coming water falling into the tipper mixes in a highly efficient 
manner with the reagent before being delivered into the tipper- 
chamber F. 

In the latter, the water rushes from side to side, owing to the 
rapidity of its discharge from B, thus causing a further mixing 
and agitation. 

Finally it is discharged through pipe E, by its passage into 
and through which, the mixing and agitation are kept up until 
the water reaches the under side of the filter. 

The efficient mixing and agitation. thus set up are of the 
highest importance in contributing to the production of the most 
successful results. ái 

The mixture in the container G is vigorously stirred twice, 
(once in each direction), at every vibration of the tipper, by means 
of the paddle L. 

Lassen and Hjort Water Softener. —Tlus plant also works on 
the continuous system, and is made in different sizes according 
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to the volume of water required per hour. The mode of working 
with the ordinary type of machine will be rcadily understood by 
reference to the sectional view shown in Fig. 15. 

Hard water passes through the pipe K into one of the cham- 
bers of the oscillating receiver. When this chamber is filled the 
centre of gravity ist moved and the receiver tips over, pouring 
its contents into the tank B immediately below, at the same time 
bringing the other chamber of the receiver underneath the orifice 
of the pipe K. On the side of the oscillating receiver is fixed 
a semi-circular tank D, which contains the chemicals used for 
treating the water. To the bottom of this tank a valve is fitted 
through which the reagents fall into the chamber В. А system 
of levers is also fitted to the receiverg and at every oscillation of 
the latter these levers actuate the valve in the bottom of the tank 
D. The lift of the valve can be regulated by two small nuts fixed 
on the valve spindle, so that a given volume of the solution of 
chemicals can be mixed.with the water. 

Milk of lime and sodium carbonate, or caustic soda, are 
the chemicals usually employed ; the former is continually stirred 
by means of an agitator fixed inside the reagent container. 

It is frequently desirable to heat the water in the inter- 
mediate tank B, in ог4ег to facilitate the chemical action between 
the reagents added and the solid matter in solution in the water. 
This may be effected either by live or exhaust steam. From tank 
B, the water passes into the settling tank A, where a consider- 
able amount of precipitation takes place. It then passes upwards 
through the filters, which are made of wood fibre, packed tightly 
between two rows of wooden bars. The filters can be taken 
out for cleaning purposes by removing the top bars. Sludge 
cocks F are provided for drawing off the precipitated matter. 
The purified water flows into the storage tank O, which, when full, 
causes a float 10 rise and in se doing to close the valve—by 
means of a suitable connection—regulating the hard water supply. 

The Lassen and Hjort water softener is also made in a modi- 
fied form for the purification of greasy water such as is obtained 
by the condensation of steam from the cylinders of engines. In 
this case, the chemicals employed are sodium carbonate and sul- 
phate of alumina. Whea these are mixed, a flocculent precipitate 
is produced which attracts and encléses the minute globules ef 
oil floating in the water, so that on subsequent filtration, the oil 
and precipitate are retained by the filtering medium. 

General Remarks.—The efficiency of any system of water- 
softening which involves the use of chemicals is largely depend- 
ent upon the regular addition of the correct amount of the latter 
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to a definite volume of the water to be treated and the subsequent 
removal of precipitated matter іп a thorough and ready manner. 
The first requirement is now usually accomplished automatically 
by means of many different forms of mechanism; if the latter are 
so designed as to be easily regulated without getting out of 
order—especially as regards the delivery of nn unvarying amount 
of reagents—and the crude water supply is fairly constant in 
composition, excellent results may Бе expected with very little 
attention to the apparatus. 


With regard to the removal of precipitated matter, it has 
been previously stated that wood fibre is commonly used as the 
filtering medium. This simply consists of very thin and narrow 
wood shavings which are packed moderately tight and kept in 
position with the aid of wooden supporis or by other suitable 
means. In a continuous water softening plant, the depth of the 
filtering medium needs to be carefully regulated. As a rule, the 
greater the surface exposed, the smaller is the depth of the filter, 
although the cubical content 1s usually governed by the capacity 
of the plant. If the filter is not of sufficient depth, inefficient 
clarification results sooner or later, while on the other hand, too 
great a depth may lead to a considerable waste of filtering 
medium, since it is very difficult to cleanse 


Cloudiness in a softened water is generally an indication that 
the filtering medium needs replenishing or that the plant is being 
worked too hard. 


A fruitful source of unsatisfactory results, is the neglect to 
apply suitable tests to the treated water from time to time in order 
to ascertain its condition. Occasional testing is absolutely necessary 
since it is impossible to ensure a regular supply of crude water 
of constant composition. The latter statement applies more par- 
ticularly to those cases in which the water is obtained direct from 
rivers, although it is also applicable, bu£ in a smaller degree, in 
cases where public water supplies are utilised. 


The approximate degree of hardness is quickly obtained by 
means of the soap test already described. Ifexcessof lime is being 
used, the softened water will yield a more or less pronounced dark 
brown precipitate on the a@dition of a few drops of silver nitrate 
solution, while a correctly treated water should yield a faint 
yellow precipitate. Excess of alkali is indicated by the behaviour 
of the water towards phenolphthalein; a slight pink colouration 
is of no consequence, but the formation of a deep pink or red 
colour shows that too much sodium carbonate is being used. 
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In cases where it is essential to employ a neutral water, e. £^ 
in the malt breakdown, and a water softening plant is in 
use, great care should be exercised in order to guard against 
the presence of free alkali in the softened water. As it is a 
matter of considerable difficulty to regulate the quantity of chemi- 
als so as constantly, to produce а softened water free from traces 
of alkali, a little acetic acid may be used for neutralising purposes 
whenever necessary. 


With reference to the quantities of chemicals required for 
softening any particular water, it should be noted that these are 
best determined by actual trial in the laboratorv, using standard 
lime water, sodium carbonate, сіс. In many cases, the quantities 
are calculated from the results of volumetric or gravimetric analy- 
sis, but apart from the fact that such analyses involve considerable 
care, experience, and the expenditure of much time, the figures 
obtained seldom give rise to satisfactory results in practice, ie., 
when used as a basis for calculating the quantities of reagents. 
It is well known that the hardness obtained by soap is altogether 
unreliable when used for the latter purpose, while the acid 
volumetric process is by no means trustworthy. In any case, a 
separate determination of magnesium is necessary in the event 
of salts of that теѓа? being present in the water. à 


Quantities of reagents calculated from the figures obtained 
by gravimetric determinations are undoubtedly the most reliable, 
provided the analyses are carried out with very great care. For 
most practical purposes, however, the method first mentioned, 
viz. :—A trial on a small scale, yields the most satisfactory results. 


„Ап interesting departure from the recognised methods of 
softening water by the direct addition of chemicals, has been 
rendered possible by the discovery—due to Gans—that certain 
complex mineral substances (zeolites) possess the property of 
readily displacing calcigm, magnesium, etc., from hard water, 
yielding equivalent amounts of sodium, and that artificial zeolites 
—which can be readily prepared—react in much the same way. 
Thus, according to Kolb, (Jour. Soc. Chem. Industry, p. 89, 1912), 
when the substance known as permutite—which is an artificial 
zeolite of the compositi$n " 

3810,,AL,O, ,(K,O.Na,O.Ca0),5H,0, 
—is used as a filtering medium for hard water, an interchange . 
takes place between ihe bases of the calcium and magnesium 


salts and the sodium of the permutite. It is maintained, that 
complete «softening can be effected without the production of. 


^ 
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sludge, while the permutite can be regenerated by treating the 
used substance with common salt. Furthermore, it is stated that 
iron and manganese can be removed in a similar way, but in all 
cases, the water must not be acid, nor should it contain suspended 
matter, since there is danger of the pores of the filter becoming 
choked, thus rendering the permutite inert. In another system 
of recent introduction, the hard wate: is passed over aluminium 
plates, whereby it is said to undergo ionisation. Information 
concerning the practical results obtained by this method is diffi- 
cult to obtain; it is stated that the scale forming salts are pre- 
cipitated as sludge, instead’ of accumulating as a hard crust on 
the boiler plates. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Mechanical „Appliances of the Laundering 
Industry. 


In no other branch of the textile indusiry is there such wide 
choice in the matter of mechanical appliances for carrying on the 
different operations as in the laundering industry. Indeed, there 
are so many machines differing to a greater or less extent, which 
are available for conducting any particular operation, that it 
would require far more space than is at our disposal, to describe 
them adequately. Still, so far as is feasible, we shall include in 
this Section, a representative selection of cach of the various 
classes of machines, while special appliances, and a few machines 
of greater or less importance, will be described when dealing 
with the operations for which they are employed. The following 
classes are distinguished :— 

1. Washing machines. 

2. Wringing machines and hydro-extractors. 

3. Starching machines. 

4. Drying appaxatus. 

S. Finishing appliances. 


SECTION I.—WASHING MACHINES. 


The first process which soiled ‘‘linen’’ undergoes—after 
sorting and marking—is known as the washing process. It 
consists of a series of operations which is usually carried out in 
one and the same machine without removing the goods. The 
type of machine gencrally employed is known as a rotary or 
cylinder ‘‘ washer." Its chief features are two drums or cylin- 
ders, one of which is placed within the other so as to leave an 
annular space between them. Тһе outer,cylinder—which is 
usually stationary—is made impervious to water and steam, while 
the inner one is made of suitable material, perforated in all parts 
except the ends. Axles or trunnions are fitted to the ends of the 
inner cylinder, and these rest in bearings, attached to the end 
pieces of the outer cylinder. The inner cylinder is caused to 
revolve by means of suitable gearing placed outside the machihe, 
while the provision of an automatic reversing arrangement causes 
dt to make a certain number of revolutions first in one direction 
and then in the other. Both cylinders are provided with doors 
opening outwards, and attached to the outer cylinder are the 
necessary ‘cold and hot water supply pipes. 
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In carrying out the first nart of the washing process sufficient 
water at a suitable temperature is introduced into the machine. 
The soiled ''linen"" is then placed in the inner cylinder, the 
door closed, and the machine set in motion. 

The outer and inner cylinders of rotary washers are fre- 
quently made of wood, but the most serviceabla machines are either 
partly or wholly of metal. In the latte: type, the inner cylinder is 
usually made of brass or gun metal, while iron or steel is com- 
monly employed in the construction of the outer cylinder, which is 
galvanized after it has been put together in order to retard the 
lormation of rust. Machines with brass inner cylinders and 
wooden outer cylinders are also in. general. use. 

Sizes of Machines. —Cylinder washing machines are made in 
different sizes, the size being frequently expressed in terms of 
“© shirt capacity." Thus there are machines having capacities of 
50, 100, and 150 shirts or more. This means that а 50 shirt 
machine can be employed for washing about 30 shirts, or a 
number ol articles of equivalent weight at one operation. About 
20-25 cuffs or collars, or the same number of handkerchiefs, are 
generally considered to require as much space in the machine as 
one shirt. It will be evident, however, that this system of 
denoting the '' washing capacity ° of cylinder machines is only 
approximately correct, and, as the dimensions of machines of 
“equal shirt capacities ° made by different makers frequently 
vary to a considerable extent, it follows that the actual '' shirt 
capacity '" of a machine of this type is best determined by a few 
practical trials. The diameter should not be too great compared 
with the length, or considerable difficulty will be experienced in 
obtaining ready access to the “linen” contained in the inner 
cage. И may be noted that the term '' shirt capacity "' is falling 
into disuse, and has already been discarded by some of the most 
up-to-date makers. a 

Machines built of Wood. —Fig 16 is an illustration of the 
modern type of wooden washing machige. — lt consists of an 
outer cylinder of suitable wood supported on two cast-iron feet, 
and bound with adjustable galvanized iron bands to allow for 
expansion of the wood. The trunnions of the inner cylinder are 
carried at each end of, the machine by a strong cast-iron framing, 
which also carries the bracket arm for the belt mechanism, so 
that the running parts remairfin adjustment without being affected 
by any swelling or shrinkage of the wood. 

s Narrow pieces of smooth maple, termed '' raisers,” are fitted 
inside the inner cylinder. These project inwards from the staves 
of the cylinder, and are of considerable service in raising the 

linen ” out of the wash liquor from time to time during the rota- 
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tion of the machine. А steam inlet valve, hot and cold water 
supply pipes, and emptying cock, are fitted to the outer cylinder, 
while a gauge glass fixed to"the outlet pipe indicates the height 
of the liquor when the machine is in use. 

Brass Ring Attachment. —A special feature of many of the 
machines provided with wooden inner cylinders, is the method of 
fastening the trunnions or axles to the solid wooden end pieces. 
For this purpose a brass ring is usually employed on which a 
number of lugs have been cast. These lugs are drilled and 
tapped to receive screw bolts which pass through corresponding 
holes in the trunnion, so that the latter is held perfectly rigid, 
and the cylinder ends are less liable to wear owing to torsional 
strain. The “ Troy "" Brass Ring is shown in Fig. 17. 


Fig. 18.—SrkAM AND. WarkR ELL. 
ATTACHMENT, PATENT. 


¢ (7 Armstrong aul Co., L10,). 


Attached to some machines is a special coupling called an 
ell or tee, which comprises a combined waste outlet and a water 
and steam inlet. Ore of these is shown in Fig. 18. The steam 
is admitted through the outer casing instead of passing:upwards 
in the centre. It then passes upwards as shown by the arrows, 
until it arrives at several small holes; on issuing from these, it 
comes into contact with an iron baffle plate, which effectually 
prevents any direct action of the steam on the inner cylinder ог · 
upon the ** ілеп ’’ contained therein. 
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Metal Machines.— Machines made entirely of metal are in- 
variably 'employed in the more important steam laundries, as 
well as in the laundries attached to public institutions. In a large 
number of laundries, however, machines with wooden outer cases 
and metal inner cylinders are in common use. A machine made 
entirely of metal possesses several advantages when compared 
with a wooden mathine. In the first place, the material used in 
its construction need only be comparatively thin; secondly, a 
suitable metal offers great resistance to the wear and tear of 
the washing processes, so that renewals and repairs are not so 
frequent as in the case of wooden machines; in the third place, 
the metals employed are practically unaffected by contact with 
water or the usual washing liquors, while it 1s à. matter of com- 
mon knowledge, that wood is injuriously acted upon by water 
and alkalies, and is worn away more rapidly by the rubbing 
action of the “linen.” The author is assured by an engineering 
expert, however, that the most economical type of machine for 
commercial laundries, is one, in which the inner cylinder is of 
brass, and the outer cylinder of wood; the whole being supported 
by an independent frame. 

A typical all-metal machine is shown in Fig. 19. 
It is built on the same general principles as the wooden 
machines previously described, but the outer shell is of galvanized 
miid steel, while the inner cylinder or cage is of brass sheet 
made up in segments and perforated. The cage revolves on trun- 
nions or shafts, the ends of which are supported on the outside 
of the machine by means of two smooth wheels which revolve on 
roller hearings. Internally, the cage is fitted with a number of 
brass rubbers, and is caused to make two revolutions alternately 
in each direction by means of automatic reversing gear actuated 
by belt driven pulleys. The latter are usually placed on the top 
of the machine end, as shown in illustration, but where space is 
limited they cap be placed at the back, i.e., with the centre of 
pulleys in a line with centre of cylinder, or at the bottom beneath 
the centre of cylinder. А 

The door is made the full width of cage to facilitate loading 
and unloading. It is fitted with a spring catch, which extends 
and grips the cage almost the entire width of door. The latter 
‘ап be readily brought into position, whenever necessary, by 
means of a hand wheeP and worm gear arrangement, which also 
actuates an effectual locking gear, thus preventing the cage from" 
moving during the introduction or removal of the “ linen.” 

* The outer case is provided with the usual fittings, such as 
steam and hot and cold water cocks, gauge glass, and large 
emptying cock. The gauge glass is shown to the right of Fig. 
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19. It is combined with the outlet pipe and is of large dimen- 
sions, so that the condition and height of the wash liquor in the 
machine can readily be seen. * The glass is well protected, and can 
"be easily taken out for cleaning. 
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Fie, 19. -Ашм,-Метль WasurNa MACHINE. 
OV. Sumimerscales aud, Sons, Lid.). 


Metal Inner Cylinders.—As mentioned above, these are 
usually of brass; each cylinder is fitted either withga wide opening 
door extending its whole length or a comparatively small door. 
The former arrangement facilitates unloeding, since it enables 
the operator to have ready access to the whole contents of the 
machine. The ends of the cylinders are made of brass plates 
riveted to heavy cast iron supports, and each cylinder is fitted 
with a series of “ raieers’’ through which pass stay rods, thus 
clamping the wkole cylinder rigidly togethér. The perforations in 
the circumference are stamped and embossed by special tools in 
order to ensure a perfectly smooth surface upon which it is 
practically impossible to tear the '' linen."' 

Many modified forms of the standard type of metal inner 
cylinder, i.e., the plain cylinder with perforations all over, have 
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been introduced by laundry engineers, and those of particular 
interest are described below. It should be noted, however, that 
each of the cylinders illustrated, № a speciality of the firm by, 
whom it is made, and does not, of course, represent the only 
kind manufactured. 


The side pliftes of inner cylinders are built up either 
in segments or in ore piece. In one type, the longi- 
tudinal edges of the segments are bent inwards, and 
attached to V-shaped pieces of metal, which act as 
“t raisers” or “rubbers” (Fig. 20) These exercise а 


Fic. 20 SEcTION OF InNER CYLINDER, SHOWING 


Mone or Јотмтха SEGMENTS. 


iD. and J. Tullis, Ltd ), 


rubbing action on the '' linen ” and assist in turning it over while 
the machine is in motion. Dy adopting this mode of construction, 
both the rivets used for joining the segments and the line of 
joining are covered by the ''rubbers," so that the heads of the 
rivets are not liable to become worn and ragged by the rubbing 
action of the goods. In addition, the *' rubbers ”” are so designed 
that they are filled with the washing liquor at every revolution, 
and subsequently discharge it on to the “linen” at an angle of 
about 609. 


[] 


Fig. 21 shows a cylinder provided with another type of V- 
shaped ''lifter " or “raiser,” of which there are four. The 
cylinder is thus divided into four spaces, into each of which, the 
'^ linen " drops alternately during the revolution of the machine, 
Only the “ V's ” are perforated, so that the wash liquor is forced 
into the cylinder as each “У” comes into contact with it during 
each revolution. 
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In a cylinder of recent introduction (Fig. 22), the perforations 
take the form of comparatively large scoops, which undoubtedly 
facilitate the flow of the liquor in and out of the cylinder. 


Fig. 22.—° TURBINE” INNER. CYLINDER. 
(J. Armstrong and Co. Ltd.). 
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The provision of small '' scoops " or “buckets ” for the 
same purpose is the chief feature of the ‘‘ Injector " washing 
machine. These scoops are arrahged continuously over the 
whole of the inner cvlinder (Fig. 23). 


24.—Enp Ѕестіох or Fic. 23. 
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CT. Bradford and Со.). 


'" IxgEC TOR" WasHixne MACHINE. 
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As the latter revolves in a certain direction the water from 
the outer cvlinder is lifted up by the scoops A, and injected equally 
over the whole of the ‘‘ linén " in the interior: when the motion 
of the cylinder is reversed, the water is ejected from the goods. 
It is evident, therefore, that the saturation of the ‘‘ linen " with 
liquid is accomplished by the injection—with the force acquired 
during the '' forward’? motion of the rotating compartment—of 
the soup liquor placed in the outer compartment, into and upon 
the ' linen" in the rotating compartment. The motion of the 
latter then reverses automatically, and, during the backward 
motion, most of the soapy liquor is ejected back again into the 
outer compartment. During this alternate forward and backward 
motion--but more especially during the backward motion, ie., 
when the goods contain the least amount of water, and thus are 
in the proper condition to be subjected to a frictional process of 
cleansing—-the articles undergo a kneading action by means of 
the midleather С, (Fig. 24), and rubbers B, which surround the 
interior of the inner cylinder. 


Position when inner cylinder contains Position when inner cylinder contains 
smallost amount of water. largest quantity of water. 


Fie. 25. -“Зивали” Wisuina MACHINE. lip SECTIONS. 
(Т. Bradford. and Сод). 


The берар ” lnn® Cylinder.—This type of cylinder 
differs from those previously described in that it is fixed 
eccentrically on its bearings, thus causing it to rise and fall during 
each revolution. Fig 25 represents sections of the cylinder at 
different points during its revolution. lt is claimed by the 
makers, that the whole of the wash liquor, or rinsing water, as 
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the case may be, is forced through the “linen ” at each revolution, 
whereas in' the ordinary type of machine, a considerable proportion 
of the liquor lies dormant in the olter cylinder. Among the 
advantages put forward are the following :—1. Quicker and better 
work, whether in washing or rinsing. 2. Great economy of soap 
and water. 3. All the washing liquor is fully utilised. 

Patent rubbers fire fitted to the inside of the cylinder and also 
a ^ midfeather," which latter lifts the goods and drops them into 
the water at each revolution. 
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Fio. 26.—'* Pressure ” Wasurxo MACHINE. 

In the “Dasher” Washing Machine of Messrs. Appleyard, 

a series of V-shaped projections is riveted to the inner cylinder, 
while similar projectionseare attached to the outer cylinder. The 
projections on the latter are so arrfnged, that when the inner 
cylinder revolves, the open ends of the '' V's"' on its surface, 
“atch the wash liquor, and dash it with considerable force against 
ie open ends of the ‘' V's"' on the interior of the outer cylinder. 


1 this way, the liquor is forced under pressure through the per- 
rations in the cvlinder. | 
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Pressure Washing Machines.— 11 is the custom in many laun- 
dries to boil certain classes pf goods under a steam pressure of a 
few lbs. per sq. inch, for which purpose so-called pressure washing 
machines are employed. A typical representative of this class rs 
shown in Fig. 26. Its chief features are very уттаг to those of 
the ordinary type of machine, but special provision is necessary in 
order to prevent the escape of steam when in use. 

The outer cylinder is made of steel, and the end bearings, 
which support the inner cage, are made of sufficient length to 
enable them to be fitted with glands and stuffing boxes, so ах to 
form steam-tight joints. With the same object in view, the 
hinged outer door is padded with an asbestos cushion, which 
closes against a strong mouthpiece, and is bolted in position. by 
means of a hand screw. 

The inner cylinder is of brass perforated, and is made extra 
strong in order to prevent * buckling.” A hand wheel and worm 
arrangement enables the door to be readily brought into position 
tor loading and unloading, and at the same time locks it in posi- 
tion. The washing liquids may be introduced by means of a 
funnel-shaped opening with stopcock attached to the side of the 
machine, thus obviating the necessity of opening the door until 
the goods have been completely washed. 


A o 
Fig. 87. —W AsHING Macaings WITH COMBINED GEAR ARRANGEMENT. 
(J. and J. Lane, Ltd.). 


| Driving and Reversing Gear.—Practically the same type of 
driving and reversing gear is used both for metal and wooden 
machines. It is usually placed at one end, but in many cases— 
especially where space is limited—it is elevated at the back of the 
machine. Space may also be saved by coupling two machines 
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. 
together, 4 combined gear arrangement being placed in the centre 
as shown in Fig. 27. Either of the machines in this arrangement 
may be used separately. | 

As a general rule, the reversing motion is obtained by means 
of fast and loose pulleys with a direct and cross driving arrange- 
ment, the belt being shifted automatically by means of forks 
actuated by a worm and worm wheel gear. In the combined gear 
arrangement referred to above, the reversing motion is so de- 
signed as to be quite independent of the main driving: gear; it 
can be placed anywhere on the back of the machine, so that the 
space between the two machines 15 only just sufficient for three 
driving pulleys and the spur gearing. In addition to this arrange- 
ment, which results in a considerable saving of space, the driving 
gear bearings are bolted on to horizontal surfaces cast on the 
heads, hence the whole gear can be readily removed by undoing 
a few bolts. The larger machines are double geared in order 
to prevent an unequal strain on the inner cylinder. Both the outer 
shells and inner cylinders of many types of wooden double geared 
machines can be readily taken out without disturbing the mechan- 
ism. Fig. 28 illustrates a “Troy ` Iron Standard or support with 
double gear—including intermediate gear—and elevated driving 
and reversing mechanism or “© header.’ 


ee 


€ 
Ета, 28.—:* Troy’? Lron Stanpafp with Dounue GEAR. 
(7. Armstrong and Co., Ltd.). 


As already mentioned, the majority of cylinder washing 
machines are fitted with a type ol driving and reversing gear 
which causes the inner cylinder to make a certain number of revo- 
lutions in oné direction and then the same number in the opposite 
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direction. The actual number of revolutions made in either direc- 
tion, however, and the number of revolutions per minute vary 
to a greater or less extent in different machines, but it is becoming 
more and more recognised that a greater speed than from 14-20 
revolutions per minute is totally unnecessary ; also, that from 1 to 
14 revolutions in each direction are quite sufficient for most pur- 
poses. 

Excessive speed and several revolutions of the inner cylinder 
in cach direction cause the ''linen " to be pressed to the sides of 
the cylinder by centrifugal force, and it is dashed into and out of 
the water at every revolution. As a result, the goods are apt to 
become entangled and are injuriously affected by unnecessary fric- 
tion. If the inner cylinder is revolving at the rate of about 20 
revolutions per minute, however, and reversing after 14 revolu- 


Fic. 29A.—Wasning MACHINE Fic. 29B —Rorary WASHER WITH POSITIVE 
WITH Rach GEAR. GEAR ATTACHED TO МАСНІХЕ END. 
(D. Gorrie and Son). 


tions in either direction, the "linen ” is gently lifted only a short 
distance by the '' ra/'sers 7” or “ rubbers,” and еп turns over by 
its own weight assisted by the action of the succeeding *' raisers ” 
on the rest of the goods. In this way, Ше latter are caused to 
roll over each other continuously, and are not subjected to a high 
drop and excessive friction. If fine and delicate goods are washed 
in cylinder machines, the latter should not exceed a speed of about 
14 revolutions pe. minute and the reversing gear should act after 
г to 14 revolufions, while iteis of considerable importance that an 
equal number of revolutions should take place in either direction, 
for inequality in this respect is liable to cause the goods to become 
entangled, and thus lead to defective washing. With the ordinary 
' type of reversing gear, the number of revolutions in each direction 
is not exactly the same, owing to the difference in the amount 
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of "slip °” on the two driving belts. Hence, there is a greater 
tendency for the goods to become more entangled under such con- 
ditions that when the number of revolutions in each direction are 
exactly equal. 

Rack and pinion gear is sometimes employed in order to obtain 
a single positive motion in each direction. Fig. 29 A, Is an illus- 
tration of a machine working on this principle. It resembles the 
ordinary type of metal machine in most other respects. Rack 
gear machines are of considerable service for washing lace cur- 
tains and all articles of a frail nature. 

Other forms of mechanism have been introduced with the 
object of imparting a positive motion to the inner cylinder ; one of 
the best known of these is attached to the end of the outer cylinder 
(Fig. 29 B), thus economising space. It may be arranged to give 
from 14 to 3 revolutions in each direction. 

Compartment Washing Machines.— The introduction of the 
compartment “© washer " was primarily due to the demand for a 
machine which could be utilised for washing small lots of various 
classes of goods separately at one operation. 
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Fra. 39.—'* MopEznN" Rorans Wasuica MACHINE wit! 
Venrticat PARTITION. 


(Maglove, Alliott and Co., Ltd) , 


дол, 
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Machines belonging to this class are built on the same plan 
as the ordinary type of “washer,” but the inner cylinders are 
divided into compartments by suitable partitions. lt is main- 
tained that the use of these machines facilifates the handling of 
the goods, while, owing to the small quantity in each compartment, 
less entanglement takes place than in the ordinary machine. 
The partitions employed to form the compartments may be either 
vertical or horizontal. The latter form of partition is usually per- 
forated. A machine with an inner cylinder divided by a vertical, 
partition js shown in Fig. 30. As a rule, a door is provided for 
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each compartment, two doors being fitted on a cylinder with one 
division, and three doors on a cylinder with two partitions, i.e., 
three compartments. In the case of horizontal partitions, the 
trunnion which carries the inner cylinder, passes through from end 
to end, thus serving as a support for one end of each division. 
In some cases both vertical and horizontal partitions are employed, 
so that a cylinder with three horizontal and two vertical partitions 
would be divided into nine compartments. 

The “Troy” Rapid Washer.—This machine, (Fig. 31), belongs 
to the compartment type, but differs from the machines already 
described in several important particulars. One of its chief 
features is the provision of specially designed water and steam 
connections. .\ perforated iron pipe, closed at one end, and ex- 
tending the whole length of the machine, is laid in a groove made 
in one of the staves of the outer cylinder. The perforations in the 
pipe point upward so that the water is thrown against the 
inside of the outer cylinder at the top, thus preventing the 
undue accumulation of scum on the parts of the evlinder with 
which it comes into contact. It is maintained that this method of 


Fio. 34.— Troy’? Hari» WASHER. 
(J. Armstrong and Co., Ltd.). 


introducing the уеге causes the temperajure to be less variable 
in different part of the “linea "" than is the case when warm or 
cold water is introduced at one end of a machine containing hot 
articles. A patent inlet and outlet combination tee is fitted in the 
outer cylinder, and the outside opening of this tee 1s connected to.a 
steam injector or syphon, which communicates with the steam 
supply pipe and also with the perforated distributing pipe. Ву 
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means of ¢his arrangement, the necessary water can be introduced 
into the outer cylinder in a comparatively short period of time, 
since it enters the cvlinder both through the perforated pipe and 
through the tee. The use of the steam injector may be explained 
as follows : — When sufficient water has been introduced into the 
cvlinder, the water cock is closed, and the steam cock opened. 
During the passage of the steam through the injector, 
a partial vacuum is produced, and thus а considerable 
suction is exerted on the water in the cylinder, caueing it to 
be forced by way of the tee through the injector and tnen into the 
cylinder again by means of the perforated pipe. In this way, not 
only may a continuous circulation be kept up, but at the same 
time, the water is heated. A patent strainer is fitted in the pipe 


Fiu. 32. - STRAINER. РАТЕМТ. 


" (J. Armstrong and. Co., Ltd.). 
between the injector and the perforated pipe. An enlarged view 
of this is shown in lige 32. 1t is used for the purpose of catching 
all lint, buttons, or other articles which may pass from the outlet 
tee; it can be easily opened for cleaning. 

The inner cylinder of the machine is shown in Fig. 33. А 
noticeable feature is the central dividing gortion, which is fixed 
in a slanting position. * The advantages claimed for this mode of 
construction are as follows :— 

т. An entirely new motion is given to the “ linen,” viz., 
a side rolling motion ending in a squeeze against 
the end of one compartment and a spread in the 
other. The next half-turn is just the reverse, and 
so on, alternating every half-turn. 
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. 
2. The water or other liquid in the machine is agitated 
in such a way that the liquid is forced from end to 

end of the cylinder. 

3. The goods do not get the high drop they would in 
same size cylinder without the slanting partition, 
only getting the full drop every half-turn. 

4. A saving of time is effected. 

s. The machine can be built with the inner cylinder 
running within half an inch of the outer cylinder, 
so that less water is required than in the ordinary 
machine. 

In addition to these advantages, it is claimed that the use of 
the patent steam connections result in the following further 
advantages ; -— 

г. The saving on the machine itself as well as on the '' linen,” 
owing to the fact that direct steam cannot come into contact with 
either. 2. Economy in steam, and 3. А constant circulation of 
water, or washing liquor. According to some authorities, it is 
inadvisable to employ wooden machines, in which the inner 
evlinder is placed too close to the outer one, since any swelling 
of the wood may easily cause serious defects. 


Fia. 33.— Troy?’ Raver WASHER. INNER Cyrexpkn. 


It will be evident from our description,of the foregoing types 
ol rotary machines, that, when in use, the goods contained therein, 
are turned over and over by the motion of the inner cvlinder, and 
at the same time the liquid in the outer cylinder is subjected to 
considerable agitation, which causes it to pass alternatelv in and 
out of the inner cyunder by way of the perforations. In this way, 
circulation is set up and doe# not cease until the machine stops. 
In the machine just described, however, the circulation is inde- 
pendent of the motion of the inner cvlinder, and it is stated to be 
more uniform and efficient. 

Apart from any advantage gained by efficient circulation, it 
is to be noted, that the soap liquor soon becomes dirty, just as 
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is the case when the ordinary form of machine is used; conse- 
quently, with either type, the ‘‘linen’’ is treated at one period 
of the washing process with a continuous stream of dirty soap 
liquor containing a greater or less amount of solid matter in 
suspension, and at the same time it is subjected to considerable 
friction by the motion of the inner cylinder. Treichler maintains, 
that in his system of washing—which we will now describe—fric- 
tion is reduced to a minimum, while dirty soap liquor is not forced 
through and against the goods, but is allowed to percolate slowly 
through them. 

Treichler's Washing System.—In this system, the goods are 
first given a preliminary treatment by subjecting them to the 
action of hot soap liquor in an open boiling vessel or kier pro- 
vided with a false bottom, a centrifugal pump being used for 
circulating the liquor from bottom to top. By means of this treat- 
ment, the bulk of the dirt is removed, and, as the goods are 
stationary during the operation, there is less danger of damage 
than in the rotary machine process. During the circulation of 
the liquor, a cotton cloth is tied over the mouth of the distributing 
pipe so as to prevent effectually the contamination of the goods 
with any scum or other solid matter which may be present in the 
liquor. From this apparatus, the goods are carried to Treichler's 
washing machine, sections of which are shown in Figs. 34 and 35. 
It consists of a cast iron framework carrying an outer drum б, 
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Fia. 34. — TREICHLER’S Wasuye МАСнІМЕ. — B&crios. ^ 
inside which is placed an inner drum A of galvanized iron. The 
latter drum is fitted round its periphery with squirt pipes in the 
form of hollow perforated ribs. ‘These ribs are attached to the . 
drum ends, which latter form а box communicating with the hollow 
bearings. carrying the cylinder. Опе of the bearings is connected 
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totwo vessels D and F by means of the connection В. D and Е 
serve as reservoirs for soap and water. Either reservoir may be 
connected bv means of a valve with the suction pipe, so that at 
will, either soap and water, or rinsing water, is drawn by the 
pump C, and delivered into the drum А. The liquor is forced 
under pressure through the perforations in the hollow ribs into the 
drum A, and thus the jets of water or other liquid dash on to the 
“Jinen with considerable torce. The liquor streaming from the 
inner drum, is collected in the outer drum, and runs through the 
valves M апа № back into one or another of the reservoirs. 

In the reservoir D, containing soap and water, there is placed 
и closed steam coil, while steam may be blown into reservoir Е, 
by means of the injector used for heating the rinsing water. 


Кю. 35.---Емхр Srcrion or Fra. 34. 


In order that ihef" linen " may Бе sgbjected to the action 
of the jets of w&ter in all pares, the drum Л, is slowly revolved, 
the speed being only sufficient to open out the goods and to pre- 
vent them from forming into a ball. 

The driving gear consists of a toothed wheel fitted to the drum 
апа connected to another wheel which is actuated by a suitable 
pulley. | 
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The,outer drum G is carried on a revolving bearing fitted to 
the machine frame and can be revolved by means of the hand 
wheel | and toothed gearing. 

Fourteen revolutions of the inner drum per minute are quite 
sufficient to keep the articles in an open state, so that they may 
be subjected to a, thorough cleansing by means of the jets of 
liquor. After allowing the soap and water to run off into the 
reservoir D, the pump discharges large quantities of hot rinsing 
water over the goods. The water then finds its way hack to the 
reservoir; any dirt rises to the surface and is carried off auto- 
matically by an overflow. As soon as the water in the reservoir 
appears clear, a little blue is added and the washing process 1s 
then practically at an end, having lasted about three-quarters of 
an hour. 
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Fig. 36.—'* OPEN Ent? n AREIS MACHINE. Fio. 37.—Емь View or Кто. e 
(Hill and Herbert, Ltd.). 


It is maintained, that, with this system, there is not the 
slightest risk of damage to the finest material. 


“Open End’’ Washing Масћіпеѕ.— Оле of the best known 
vashing machines belonging to the clas? known as “open end 
washers " is shown in Fig. 36. Iconsists of а perforated inner 
:vlinder of gun metal and brass and an outer shell of steel plate. 
„arge doors are fitted to both cylinders, in order to facilitate the 
xocesses of loading and unloading, while a perforated horizontal 
yartition in the inner cylinder lifts the ‘‘ linen " out of the washing 
iquor at each revolution, and also acts as a drainer when the 
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machine 15 at rest, ie., immediately before the unloading begins. 
The inner cylinder is provided with a central shaft of steel which 
gives additional strength and prevents twisting. It is stated that 
goods become less entangled in '' open end washers ” during the 
washing process than is the case when the ordinarv form of 
machine is used, and, as the mode of construction enables the 
operator to obtain easy access to the articles, it is evident 
that they can be readily removed without much strain. This type 
of maching undoubtedly offers many advantages when dealing 
with lace curtains and other fine goods which have become 
weakened by wear, or by long exposure to air and light. 


Fig. 57 shows the single belt driving gear which is situated 
behind the machinc. "The latter is placed at right angles to the 
overhead shaft, so that a considerable saving in space is effected. 


SECTION II.--WRINGING MACHINES AND 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


After the goods have been washed the excess of water is 
taken out of them before drying or starching either by means of 
а wringing machine or a hydro-extractor. The type of wringing 
machine in general use is built on the same lines as the common 
household wringer, but, as a rule, it 15 made of stronger materials 
and usually provided with driving gear for power. Wringers 
are either attached to frames of a convenient height for working, 
or made with projecting flanges for bolting to suitable supports. 


The mode of action is comparatively simple, the wet goods 
being merely passed between two wooden or rubber squeezing 
rollers. One of the rollers is connected to the dwving gear and 
the other is caused to press upon it either by means of a hand 
screw and spring arrangement, as shown en Fig. 38, or a lever 
and weights. Thus the rollers are caused to revolve in opposite 
directions, the motive power being furnished by belt gearing, or 
in many cases by hand. Fig. 39, represents a type of wringer 
which has been specifiy designed for use in collar and cuff fac- 
tories. In this *machine the pressure is obtained by a system of 
spiral springs and levers worked by a small hand wheel at one 
end of the machine, so that a wide range of pressure is obtain- 
able as well as a parallel nip all along the rollers. This type of 
wringer is frequently used in handkerchief factories. A special 
feed is fitted for rapid work. 
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Wringing is best done with the aid of a machine provided 
with rubber rollers, although the latter should not be used for 
squeezing hot goods. There are several objections to the use of 
wooden rollers except for low quality goods and in special pro- 
cesses at elevated temperatures. In the first place they lack a 
sufficient amount of elasticity to prevent damage to the goods 
sooner or later. Secondly they wear very unevenly and in the 
third place the squeezing is not always uniform, especially when 
the rollers have become worn. On the other hand, hoWever, they 
are not so expensive as rubber rollers. 


Ею. 58, — PORTABLE WnurNGING MACHINE. 
в 
(Cherry Tree Machine Co., Ltd). 


The rubber roller machines are now universally employed in 
laundry work. In addition to their general utility, they are very 
serviceable for the removal of water айа starch from goods 
which have been starched by hand., They аге algo employed to a 
large extent in collar and cuff laundries for the purpose of re- 
moving excess of '' double ” starch after the starching operation. 
Safety guards are usually fitted on all power wringers. 


Hydro-Extractors.—The most efficient method of removing 
excess of water from textiles is dependent on the fact that all 
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parts of a rotating body have a tendency to fly off at a tangent, 
i.e., they obey the well known law which states that a body in 


Fic. 39,—:* VuncAN ". WirtNG ER. 


OV. Минни rseaies and Sous, Lid. 


motion travels in a straight line unless it is influenced by some ex- 
terna: cause. The force exerted by a rotating body in this way 
is called centrifugal force. If the body is designed so as to act 
as a container for solids, and wet '' linen" is introduced, it will 
be obvious, that, on rotation, both the goods and the water they 
contain will be thruwn off at a tangent from "the axis of the 
container. Hence the separation of the,water under such con- 
ditions is a comparatively simple problem. ^ Machines work- 
ing on the above principle are commonly known as hydro- 
extractors or “‘hydros.’’ They are extensively used in all 
branches of the textile industry. А hydro-extractor comprises 
three main features, viz. :— . 
1. A circular cagé or container. 
2. A vertical central shaft. 
3. An outer stationary case. 
The cage is balanced on the central shaft and has an open 
top for the introduction of the ''linen." It is usually made of 
steel, heavily galvanized, although copper and bronze are often 
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employed. The periphery of the cage is either perforated or 
wired, in order to allow the water fo escape into the outer case, 
from which it passes through an outlet into the nearest drain. 

Many types of hydro-extractors are in general use in laun- 
dries, the majority being driven by belts and gearing. Owing 
to the great strain on the motive power when starting the 
machine, however, it is of great advantage in some cases to 
employ a direct driven machine. 

Hydro-extractors may be distinguished as over-driven and 
under-driven. The chief feature of both types is the contrivance 
for enabling the central shaft to readily adjust itself when re- 
volving at a high speed so as to render the cage self-balancing. 
In the over-driven type the shaft is suspended from above, while 
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Fig, 40. —Hxpno-Exrnacron WITH ATTACHED CoUNTEUSHAFT, 
(Cherry Tree Machine Co., Ltd). 

the shafts cf under-driven machines rest on footsteps. The speed 
varies from about 700-1,400 revolufions per minute; the greater 
tle diameter of the cage the less is the speed. Fig. 40, repre- 
sents an under-driven type of machine provided with an attached 
countershaft. In other forms of this type of machine, a separate 
countershaft is fitted overhead, (Fig. 41), or it may be placed 
at right angles to the cage. 
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The outer stationary casing 1s of mild steel with ealvanized 
steel rim. The cage 1s of stgel perforated or of copper tinned in- 
side. In the former case, it is heavily galvanized after manu- 
facture in order to retard the formation of rust; it is firmly at- 
tached to a steel spindle which runs in a ball bearing footstep, 
working in a gun metal sleeve, and is held noininally in position 
by means of solid rubber buffers. These buffers enable the cage 
to adjust itself readily to suit the inequality of its load and also 
prevent the transmission of vibration to the building. 


The driving pullev attached to the spindle acts as a reservoir 
for grease, which latter is distributed in a uniform manner, thus 
ensuring eflicient lubrication. The countershaft is attached to 


Fic. 41.—Hypro-Exrracror wirt OVERHEAD COUNTERSHAFT, 
(Mamove, Alliott and Co., Ltd.). 


the machine as shown in illustration; it is provided with fast and 
loose pulleys, belt striking gear, and an automatic friction clutch; 


the latter prevents undue strain on the belt and motive power 
when starting the machine. 


In another form of under-driven machine the motive power 


is furnished by a small motor or steam engine built into and form- 
ing part of the machine. 
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Fig. 42, shows a typical representative of the under-driven 
form of hvdro-extractor in section. „Іп this machine the cage is 
suspended in the rigid outer casing by means of a steel shaft 


4.071 


(Watson, Laidlaw and Co., Ltd. 


Fic, 42.—Top-Drivex SUSPENDED Hypro- Extractor. 


attached to a conical self-balancing bearing in an overhung frame. 
* "The machine is belt-driven, but may be driven direct by means of 
a small steam engine or electric motor. 
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The difficulties formerly associated with the efficient lubrica- 
tion of hydro-extractors have been overcome by the use of ball 
bearings, since these only heed greasing occasionally. Hence, 
there is little danger of the *' linen " becoming contaminated with 
oil stains. 


Fig. 43А, shows the latest form of tne ll'utson-Laidlose 
Bearing with patent rubber buffer. It is stated by the makers that 
by the use of the latter, the cage will run with a much greater 
unbalanced load than has hitherto been possible, while, as the 
buffer is conoidal in form, it is self-adjusting, so that screws or 
nuts for tightening purposes as the buffer wears are not required. 


A similar type of bearing (Fig. 43B), is employed in the con- 
struction of the under-driven machines made by the same firm, 
while Fig. 43C, represents a sectional view of the Pott, Cassels, 
and Williamson's form of Ball-Bearing with selt-adjusting buffers. 
In this arrangement, the side pull of the spindle and cage is taken 
on the top and bottom rows' of balls, and the oscillation and 
weight of the cage by the two middle rows of balls. As the buf- 
fers are separated by a loose ring, the total load is carried by 
both buffers, so that any wear is taken up by the compression 
of the rubber. This arrangement controls a large unbalanced 
load without transmitting vibration to the frame. Both bearing 
and buffers can be easily removed without dismantling the 
machine, and lubrication is effected by means of a little grease 
applied at comparatively long intervals. 


When loading hydro-extractors, care should be taken to 
place the goods cvenly round the sides first, afterwards placing 
other goods in the centre. If the machine is unevenly loaded 
it will begin to rock and may be seriously strained. А foot or 
hand brake is generally provided for quickly bringing the cage 
to rest after the Ъе!, or clutch has been removed, but it should 
not be applied until the machine has slowed down. z 
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Fic, 43,—Typres or Ваш, BEARINGS гов Hypro-ExTRactTors, 
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SECTION IIL--STARCHING MACHINES. * 


Ф 

The treatment which the goods undergo after the removal of 
excess of water depends upon the kind of '' finish "" required. 

Wool and silk goods, as well аъ many miscellaneous articles 
which need to possess a soft '' handle," are dried in one or other 
of the various tvpes of drving rooms. 

Certain classes of goods, such as collars, cuffs, and the 
bosoms, neckbands, and cuffs of shirts, require a '' stiff’ finish," 
while table cloths, serviettes, and many other flat goods have to 
be finished in such a way as Yo render them neither too stiff nor 
too soft, ie., a medium “finish " is required. In many hotels 
and restaurants, however, table ‘‘ linen “° is used which is finished 
by ironing only, no stiffening material whatever being employed. | 
As a rule, this mode of procedure only gives satisfactory results 
with the highest quality of linen goods. 


4 Fiu. 44,— тапоніма 'TROwGH. 
(Т. Bradford and Со.). 

For the production of a stiff or medium “ finish ° on articles 
of linen and cotton, it is necessary first to impregnate them with 
some substance or substances, which, under suitable conditions, are 
capable of binding the fibres together into a more or less stiff and 
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coherent mass without sacrificing too much pliability. Starch is 
commonly used for the purpose, and the operation is known as 
starching. It may be carried out qither by agitating the articles 
in a trough, or machine, containing starch suspended in cold water, 
or by working them in a paste made by treating starch with boil- 
ing water. We may thus distinguish between the raw starch 
process and the '' boiled " starch process. 

Many flat goods which require a medium “finish” aie 
starched in the washing machine, during the final rinse of the 
washing process, a little boiled starch being addëd to the 
water for the purpose. 


Fig. 45.—"' Dive Wiuigzkr " SiancHivG MACHINE. 
(D. and J. Tullis, Ltd.) 


The simplest form of apparatus employed for starching .pur- 
poses consists @f a water-tight trough of wood, to which steam 
can be supplied by means of an open copper pipe fitted near the 
bottom. The articles ¢o be starched are simply agitated for a 
short time in a warm boiled starch paste contained in the trough; 
they are then squeezed by passing them between two rubber 
covered rollers attached to the apparatus (Fig. 44). The surplus 
starch is thus removed and falls into the trough to be used over 
again. This apparatus i is very useful for starch'ng light goods, 
such as lace curtains and other articles which are washed in bags; 
it may also be used for blueing and rinsing. 

Collar, Cuff, and Shirt Starching Machines.— Mechanical 
appliances are now generally employed for starching collars, cuffs, 
‘and the parts of shirts that have to be highly stiffened. For this 
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purpose a large number of machines are available and they may 
be divided into three classes, viz. :— 
1. Rotary starching machines. 
2. Machines for starching the different parts of shirts. 
3. Machines for starching collars, cuffs, etc., with 
boiled starch. 


ў 


ә 
Fig. 46.—Bannkn Srancmxa MACHINE. . 


г. Rotary Starching Machines.— This class includes the 
‘dip wheel starchers’’ which are largely used in Great Britain 
and Ireland. А typical representative is shown in Fig. 45. It 
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consists of a six-sided drum provided with 4 water-tight door. 
The drur& is mounted on iron frames and is fitted with gear which 
causes it to revolve on its axis at а speed of about 20-30 revolu- 
tions per minute. The collars, cuffs, etc., arc introduced into the 
machine along with the necessarv amount of raw starch suspen- 
sion, and the machine set in motion. Continual agitation is neces- 
sarv in order that the goods may be thoroughlv and evenly im- 
pregnated with the starch! The machine > run at a comparatively 
slow speed so that the goods drop twice Iron top to bottom during 
every revolution and are dashed into the starch mixture. | 

In some patterns the drum is barrel-shaped, while in others 
it is triangular or pentagonal. Fig. 46 illustrates ore of the for- 
mer class. И differs from many other machines in ihat it is fitted 
with a positive crank reversing gear, which defines exactly the 
amount of travel between each reverse of the barrel, whereas with 
the ordinary two belt driving gear, the barrel possesses a tendency 
to travel further one way than the other and may thus give rise to 
defective starching. In another machine of this class, (Fig. 47), 
the barrel is flat and the interior corrugated so that it exerts a 
rubbing action on the articles being starched. Тһе barrel 
revolves on a trunnion fixed into suitable bearings at its base, and 
15 so constructed that the motion takes place at an angle of about 
459. A power wringer may be fixed above the machine as shown 


in the illustdation. ' 


z Ж í 
Fira. 47.-—“ S0N¥LOWER " STARCHER WITH Мүң «Еп. 


А (Hill ana. Herbert, Ltd). 

In use, the majority of rotary starching machines revolve in 
one direction only, since it is considered by many authorities that 
‚а reversing motion has little influence in facilitating the starching 
operation or on the degree of uniformity with which the starch 
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suspension is absorbed, while it is well known that renewals and 
repairs of the various parts are not so frequent as when teversing 
gear is employed. ә 

The ‘‘ Elevator’ Starching Machine, (Fig. 48), resembles the 
ordinarv tvpe of rotary washing machine. Its chief distinguish- 
ing feature is the provision of gearing for the purpose of raising 
the inner perforated cylinder clear of the starch contained in the 
outer vessel whilst revolving, «o that surplus starch can be drained 
ой without passing through the goods. It is claimed by the 
makers, that, with this machine, there is not much danger of the 
latter becoming contaminated with “ surface starch.” 


Fis.48.—7 Evevatror © Srancuixa MACHINE. 


OV, Summerseales and Sons, 114), 


The inner cylinder revolves on trunnions resting on strong 
frames and reverses after every few revolutions. eIt is fitted with 
projections on the outside for the purpose of agitating the starch, 
and several beaters are lixed to the inside.* Ready access can be 
had to the machine by means of two doors, one at the front and 
the other at the back. The illustration shows the machine fitted 
with a wringer. 

The foregoing machines are best adapted for starching 
goods with rawestarch. If boiled starch fs used, it is customary 
to employ a machine provided with a heating arrangement for 
keeping the starch paste at an elevated temperature during the 
starching operation. For the treatment of articles which need to 
be highly stiffened, machines are in use which automatically rub 
and force the hot starch paste into the goods. 
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2. Machines for Starching Shirts.— l'o ‘the second class of 
starchind machines belong those which have been specially de. 
signed for starching the bosoms, теск bands, and cuffs of shirts, 
One of the most useful machines of this class, (Fig. 49), consists 
of a tank for holding the starch mixture mounted on suitable 
supports and covered with two movable metal plates. In the 
interior of the tank are two series of brass or wooden rubbers 
fixed in a vertical position to frames of brass which move back- 

wards and forwards when actuated by gearing. The,part of the 
shirt to be starched is placed between the two sets of rubbers, and, 
as each set revolves in opposite directions by the friction set up, as 
well as backwards and forwards bv the motion of the carrying 


Fro. 49.—Бништ Srarcurna МАСНІМЕ. 

(Т, o Praithwaite and Son, Ltd). ‚ 
frames, it will be evident that thorough impregnation of the” 
“linen ” is assured. The shirt is passed between two rubber rol- 
lers. on entering the machine and these serve for the purpose of 
removing surplus starch after the operation is finished. By simply 
closing the cover, the machine is automatically set in motion. 
Similarly, the’ machine stops immediately on opening the cover. 
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In another form of this class of machine, the part of the shirt 
to be starched is pressed against a rubber-covered pad fitted in 
the interior of a small tank containing starch. By means of a 
rubber-covered plunger, which moves up and down, the starch 
is pressed into the shirt, and at the same time creases are re- 
moved by the smoothing action of the plunger. Excess of starch 
is removed in the same wav as in the previous machine. 

Similar machines to the above may be used for starching 
shirts witheboiled starch, but in this case, it is customary to pro- 
vide the starch tanks with steam jackets. 
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Ен ‚ 50.~-'' Bosom Srancukg." 
(1. Braithiarte and Son, Ltd ). 


Bosom Starching Muchine.--4 machine used for starching 
the bosoms of shirts is shown in Fig. go. Its chief features are 


(а) a galvanized metaf work holder of thy size and shape of a 
shirt front; (b) & roller тад of cellular rubber or fluted brass, 
supported by movable side arms; and (с) a brass starch trough. 
While the shirt is being arranged on the plate, the roller is 
revolving in the starch trough, but by depressing the treadle at 
the front, it is lifted clear of the starch and caused to roll back- 
wards and forwards over the bosom of the shirt on the plate. On 
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releasing the treadle, the roller travels back to the starch trough. 
The length of stroke can be regulated by means of a lever fixed 
to the side of the machine. 

In this method of starching, it is evident that the starch is 
forced into the shirt by a rolling action and light pressure. Boiled 
starch is employed and the starch trough rests upon a steam chest, 
so that the contents can be kept hot. 


Г] e 
Fic. 51.— Wrist BAND STARCHER 
(I. Braithwaite and Son, Ltd.). 


Wrist and Neck-Band Starcher.—Fig. 51 illustrates a 
machine designed for starching the necks and wrist bands of 
. shirts as well as attached cuffs. It is usually employed—in con-', 
junction with the machine just desctibed—in works where a large 
trade is done in the starching of shirts with boiled starch. 

The machine is comparatively simple in construction ; it con- 
sists essentially of a strong frame of iron supporting a brass 
' starch pan resting on a steam heated arm, and arranged above 
this are two rollers and the necessary gearing. The lower roller 
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is covered with cellular rubber or fluted brass, and rests in the 
starch pan when the machine is not in use. The upper roller is of 
metal and the two are brought into contact, and separated, by 
depressing and releasing the treadle, motion being imparted by 
means of toothed wheels which are in connection with fast and 
loose pulleys. 

3. Machines for Starching Collars and Cuffs with Boiled 
Starch.— The machines belonging to this class are wholly of 
American osigin. Thev have been designed to impregnate small 
detached articles made of several thicknesses of cloth with a 
sufficient amount of starch—in ‘a comparatively short period of 
time—to give satisfactory results in finishing. A well-known 
machine of this type is shown in Fig. 52. It consists of a cast- 


Fia. 52. Соль AND Curr STARCHING M CHINE. 
Вивимо Boanp Tyrer. 


(J. Armstrong and. Co., Ltà.). e 

iron stand supporting a starch trough lined with tinned copper. 
The trough is steam-jacketed, so that the starch may be kept at an 
elevated temperature during the starching operation. А live 
steam, connection is also provided. 

he goods are carried into the starch between open weave 
endless apron’, and are subjected to a rubbing action by means of 
corrugated rollerg which press them against a perforated rubbing 
board. The rollers move alternftely backwards and forwards while 
the goods are held quite flat between the aprons. At the exit end 
of the machine is a pair of stripping rollers which serve to re- 
move surplus starch, the degree of pressure exerted being regu- 
lated by means of weights. The machine can be arranged either 
` for belt gear or attached motor. 
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After passing between the stripping rollers, the goods are 
laid out flat on a suitable table and ‘‘ wiped down ” in the usual 
way. They are then ready to be dried. 

In another type of continuous starching machine, a 
large brass drum covered with wool felt and cotton 
cloth, takes the place of the rubbing board used іп 
the machine described above. The lower half of the drum is 
immersed in starch paste contained in a steam-jacketed starch 
trough, and is in constant touch with a series of brass'rolls, which 
are held in a brass frame of semicircular shape. When the 


Fic. 53.——Corran AND Curr STARCHER. Drum Type. OPEN. 


(f. Bratthawaite and Son, Ltd). 
a 


ж" 


machine is in use, the collars are fed between the corrugated rolls, 
and the padded brass drum, and, by means of the pressure applied, 
—which is governed by adjustable springs—absorb the necessary 
‘amount of starch. ‘The collars are carried from the starch pan tc 
the wiping table on an endless apron, and a series of string guides 
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placed round the padded drum strip the articles from ij as they 
come out of the starch trough. Fig. 53, shows the machine open 
for cleaning. 

A modified form of the above apparatus is built with two 
drums and two series of corrugated rolls, so that the goods re- 
main for a longer time in contact with the starch and rubbing sur- 
faces than in the single drum machine Consequently, а more 
thorough and uniform penctration of the goods by the starch is 
assured. ‹ 


SECTION IV.—DRYING APPARATUS. 


The drying systems in use in modern steam laundries are : — 

1. Drying rooms in which the goods are stationary, the 
air being heated by radiation from coils of steam 
pipes, while circulation is effected by natural 
means or aided by the use of fans. 

2. Drying rooms as in No. 1; a warm air blast being 
supplied by means of a fan for heating purposes 
and for ensuring the removal of moisture ladem 
air. 

4. Conveyor drying rooms in which the air is heated by 
steam coils or introduced as in No. 2, the articles 
being conveyed automatically in and out of the 
room. 

A tumbler drying room has also been lately intrpduced for 
separating and drying certain classes of articles direct from the 
hvdro-extractor. This is illustrated and described in Part П. 

t. Drying Rooms with Natural or Induced Air Circulation.— 
The simplest form of drying apparatus consists of a suit- 
able room, on the floor of which is arranged a series of steam pipes 
heated either by exhaust or live steam. One or more outlets in 
the ceiling serve for the escape of moist air, while openings near 
the floor level allow the ingress of fresh air. Circulation is 
brought about by the difference in the densities of the warm and 
cold air. As the temperature of the air in the vicinity of the steam 
pipes rises, expansion takes place and the light warm air ascends 
to the outlet, taking up moisture from the goods in its passage. 
In this system, dryir,, takes place unevenly for the following 
reasons :—1n thefirst place, the warm air tikes the shortest direc- 
tion to the outlet, so that s&me goods may be subjected to its 
action to a greater extent than others; secondly, the quantity of 
water evaporated in a given time is not always the same owing 
to variations in the condition of the atmosphere; and in the third 
place, the temperature of the warm air is lowered on coming into 
contact with the wet goods. Hence, it exhibits a tendency to 
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descend, and coming into contact with other wet goods retards 
vapourisation of the water they contain. The greater the differ- 
ence between the outside and inside femperatures, the more efficient 
is the drying operation, but in any case a considerable waste of 
heat occurs. Collars, cuffs, etc., which have been starched with 
boiled starch are commonly dried by means of a system of this 
kind working at an elevated temperature, and, under such con- 
ditions, very satisfactory results are obtained. А typical drying 
room in which the circulation is effected in the manneg described 
above is illustrated in Fig. 54. As will be seen by a glance at the 


Fia. 54.— кутка Oven. 


(OV. Summersealer and Sous, Ltd ). 
illustration, the goods travel in and out of the room on overhead 
iracks, the openings being provided with iron doors. 

In most forms of drying apparatus working on this 
principle, it is customary to assist the natural circulation of the air 
by means of one or more propellers or exhaust fans placed on top 
of the drying room. When exhaust fans are used, drying takes 
place more rapidly owing to the reduction in the pressure of the 
air and the mare rapid removal of aqueous vapour. Just as in 
the previous case, however, it is difficult to ensure uniformity in 
drying, for the fan wi] draw its supply from the nearest inlet, so 
that the current of air may only come into contact with a portion 
of the goods. Furthermore, the fan may be so powerful as to pre- 
vent the air from remaining for a sufficient length of time in con- 
tact with the steam pipes, to enable it to acquire the necessary 
heat for readily vapourising moisture. lor these reasons, it is’ 
now the general practice to use propellers, so that the air is forced ' 
down through the goods and then passes out through openings 
in the apparatus just above the floor level. Drying rooms of this 
kind are almost universally employed for drying certain classes 
of goods at high temperatures; they appear to have been speci- 
ally introduced for use in connection with the boiled starch pro- 
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cess, and, like many other machines of American design, they are 
commonly built on the sectional or compartment principle. Hence, 
their usefulness for a small trhde will be apparent, while additional 
compartments can be added as the work increases. A typical one 
compartment drying room designed on this principle is shown in 
Fig. 55. It is built of wood, in sections, which bolt together. 
The interior is lined with asbestos to prevent waste of heat by 
transmission and to minimise the risk of fire. On top of the 
asbestos is a lining of heavy tin plate which is stated to be far 
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Fia. 55.—Trucx Compartment Dry Room. 
(І. Braithwaite and Son, Lid). 


superior to galvanized iron, as it does not buckle when exposed 
to heat, neither docs +. readily corrode or become coated with a 
grimy deposit. » x 

A section provided with*two doors and with space for two 
trucks is termed a compartment. The trucks run on angle iron 
tracks, and are made entirely of metal. They are fitted with gal- 
vanized iron carrier bars for supporting the articles to be dried, 
and also with handles and roller bearing castors for readily 
moving them about. 
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Heat is supplied by coils of steam pipes, of which there are 
three to each section or compartment, viz. :—One coil extending 
the length of each side and another town the centre. Each coil 
is made up in sections with return bends so as to be complete in 
itself. 

The fan for circulating the air is placed on top of the room 
and is driven by means of belt gearing. 

Special collar and cuff carrier bars are generally used with 
this apparatus. They are made of galvanized iron, and аге 
triangular in shape. Hooks are placed on each side of the bar, 
each pair being formed from one piece of wire. Consequently, it 
Is practically impossible for a hook to drop off. Plain carrier bars 
are also furnished for supporting miscellaneous articles. 

The system of drying described above is specially adapted 
for hoiled starch work; it is not suitable for woollens or for the 
general work of the laundry owing to the high temperature at 
which drying takes place. Hence in domestic laundries in which 
boiled starch is used for collars, cuffs, etc., it is necessary to 
employ two drying rooms, in one of which, woollen and other 
goods can be dried at a medium temperature. 

2. Drying by Means of a Warm Air Blast.— The most satis- 
factory system of drving the various articles treated in the laun- 
dry, excluding those goods which have been heavily starched with 
boiled starch, is dependent on the use of a current of warm air, 
which is blown into the drying room by means of a propeller or 
fan. This svstem has been largely adopted in modern laundries 
and gives excellent results, while when properly designed it is 
considered to be the most economical of all processes of drying 
textile materials. The principal features are as follows :— 

л. А suitable room into which the warm air is dis- 

charged. 

Trucks or other apparatus for supporting the goods 
wv be dried. 

3. A heater and blower for heating and supplying the 
air. é | i 

Ducts for distributing the air currents. 

Exhaust openings for the escape of air which has 
done its work. 

Drying Rooms.—These are usually built of brick. If of 
wood or iron they should be insulated to prevent loss of heat Бу · 
transmission. In one system two réoms are employed, the warm 
air inlet being so arranged that by moving a swing door the air 
is directed into either room as desired. When this method 1$ 
adopted the goods are dried in one of the rooms while the other 
is being emptied and re-filied, and so on alternately. An arrange- 
ment of this kind is shown in Fig. 56. The apparatus for heating 
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and discharging the air is placed on top of the rooms and com- 
municates with a vertical duct which branches near the floor level 
into two horizontal ducts, one for each room. By moving the 
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Fic. 56.—'Twiu Drvyinc Коом». 
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handle at the front of the rooms, the air current can be directed to 
the left or right according to requirements, while the moist air 
escapes through the outlets in the central partition. 
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The type of drying room which appears to be coming into 
general use is designed on the draw-out system, a brief description 
of which has already been given. "In this, the outer casing is 
built up in sections, and each section is provided with a door or 
panel which consists essentially of one end of a truck or '' horse,” 
which runs on rails placed overhead or laid on the floor. — The 
other end of each '' horse,” t.e., the back, also acts as a door, so 
that when the '' horse " is withdrawn to its fullest extent, the 
opening into the drying room is re-sealed; thus, waste of heat and 
interference with the direction of the air currents are avoided. 
In some cases, however, the ‘‘ horses ’’ are made interchangeable, 
and can be entirely withdrawn. Hence this arrangement enables 
trucks to be loaded while all the sections are in use, and when 
one ‘‘ horse `° is removed from the room, another is ready to be 
introduced. Мапу other variations may be adopted. 

Supports for the Goods.—' These consist of fixed or movable 
wooden or galvanized iron rods or racks which are attached to 
supports in the ceiling, in the case of drying rooms in which the 
operators have to enter, while in the draw-out system they are 
built up in the form of sliding trucks or “‘ horses "" as previously 
described. 


THE K.B. BALL CLIP BAR 


Fig. 57. - Вмл, Сыр Bar. 
(GJ. Kerth and Blackman Co., Litd.). 


Ball clip bars (Fig. 57), are used in the system illustrated in 
Fig. 56. These are wooden bars provided with notches at regular 
intervals along their entire length. In each notch is one or more 
balls which can be pushed back into a comparatively large groove, 
thus enabling the goods to be readily clipp&d or removed as re- 
quired. в Я 

Air Heaters and Blowers.—For heating the air, coils of steam 
pipes are employed enclosed by a sheet steel casing. The pipes 
areheated either by exhaust or live steam and are assembled 
together in various forms. In one well-known type, the heater is 
built ир jn sections, each of which contains either two or four 
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rows of vertical steam pipes connected by horizontal pipes at the 
top (Fig! 58, A and B). Both sides of the sections rest on angle 
irons which allow the bases to expand and contract freely. In 
order to economise room and material, the sides of the sections 
are corrugated so that they fit each other closely. On the end 
of each section is a flanged head divided by а horizontal dia- 
phragm, the upper part communicating with the steam supply and 
the lower with the drain. A blank flange is placed at one end of 
а series of sections and the steam inlet and drain outlet pipes at 
the other. When desired, a series of sections can be constructed 
with independent steam and drain connections to cach section, 
thus allowing the amount of heating surface to be varied 
at will. This arrangement is represented т lig. 58С. 

The air is heated by drawing or blowing it into the steel 
encased heater by means of a fan. It is next brought into close 
contact with the steam pipes and then passes through suitable 
ducts into the drying room. Opinions differ as to whether the 
air should be drawn or blown through the heater. In either case, 
however, it expands on coming in contact with the hot pipes; 
hence, more power is required to handle the increased volume if 
the exhaustion process is adopted, with the result that the heated 
air is supplied to the room under greater pressure than when the 
second method is employed. Thus, drying takes place more 
rapidly owing to the greater case with which the fibres of the 
articles are penetrated by the air current. The fan or blower is 
of the centrifugal type partly enclosed by а steel casing so as to 
ensure a steady blast. If it is to be used for exhausting, there is 
only one inlet which is connected to the distributing duct, whereas 
when required for blowing, an inlet is usually left on each side in 
order that a sufficient supply of air may be obtained. 

Ducts.—1f the drying room is large or is built on the sec- 
tional system with a considerable number of “horses in one 
room, it is necessary to provide means for the equal distribution 
of the heated air. This is effected by the use of ducts or dis- 
tributors which are made of galvanized sheet steel piping with 
suitable outlets for the air. Each outlet is fitted with a regulating 
slide so that air can be admitted into the room in the immediate 
vicinity of each or all of the '' horses ° as required. Ducts also 
serve for the purpose of regulating the temperature of the air 
currents. Thus by the use of a cold air by-pags and two ducts, 
with a mixing damper, either cold of hot air only, can be admitted 
into the drying room, while a mixture of the two in any proportion 
can also be obtained. 

. In some cases underground ducts are used, the heating 
"apparatus, etc., being placed on the ground level near one side 
of the room, and the hot air admitted from a short underground 
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Oullets.—Considerable diversity of opinion still exists respect- 
ing the best positions for the outlets as well as the inelts* of drying 
rooms, although many authorfties are agreed that the most efficient 
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Fia. 59.—-Secrionan Dryina Коом wrrH Fan ко Am HEATER. 


(Sturtevant Enyineeriny Co., Ltd.). 


drying system is one in which the heated air enters at the top of 
the room and subsequently escapes through outlets at or near 
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the floor level. This arrangement is now generally employed. 
In many'cases the outlets are made in the floor of the room and 
communicate with an underground flue leading to the chimney. 

When the hot air is admitted from an underground duct, the 
moist air makes its exit through a similar duct on the other side 
of theroom. A typical sectional dry-room with fan and heater is 
shown in Fig. 59. In this apparatus, the air is supplied to the 
heater through a connecting pipe which is in communication with 
the atmosphere outside the building. This pipe, how«ver, is fre- 
quently dispensed with, and the air drawn naturally from an air 
duct built in,the wall, against which the apparatus is fixed. 
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Fig, 60.—Framework ок Conveyor Dry Коом. 
(Г. Bratthwaite ant Son, Ltd.) 


In some works, aneadditional room is built ор top of the main" 


dryi ing rooms so as to enclose thc heater and blower used for supply- 
ing hot air to the chamber beneath; The room is thus heated by 


radiation from the air heater, and is very serviceable for drying. 
miscellaneous articles and woollens. А door of the ordinary type . 


is provided whjch is reached from the ground floor by means of 
steps. "i Horses "" cannot, of course, be used. 
a C". ' 
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3. Conveyor Dry Rooms.—1n this system of drying, the 
goods are slowly conveyed on endless chains or conveyors, 
through suitable rooms which fare heated either by steam pipes 
or by means of a warm air blast. Two well-known types of 
drying rooms working on this principle are in general use, one of 
which is chiefly employed in conjunction with the boiled starch 
process while the other is available for the general work of the 
laundry. = Fig. бо illustrates a conveyor dry room apparatus 
built by thesVinerican Laundry Machinery Co. It consists essen- 
tially of a cast-iron frame supporting the conveyor chain, track, 
driving mechanism, and two or more series of steam coils, the 
whole being enclosed in a wooden or galvanized iron case (not 
shown in the illustration). The chain is of tinned iron and the 
trolleys which carry it along the track are fitted with roller bear- 
inge Гір. 6r illustrates the automatic unloading mechanism as 


Fig. 61.--А стомат UNLOADING MECHANISM. 


(1. Braithwaite and. Son, Ltd.) 


used Го- collars agd cuffs; its mode of action being clearly shown. 
Different lots of goods can be kept separate by placing a brass 
pin into the sleeve of the hanger at the end of each lot. This 
makes the circuit of the room, and when the last piece of the lot 
has been unloaded, the pin strikes the long projecting forks, and 
the chain is automatically stopped. This type of dry room is best 
suited for drying collars, cuffs, and shirts which have been 
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starched with boiled starch, but it can be modified so ах to serve 
for drying other goods, in which case specially designed loading 
and unloading mechanism is employed. Тһе driving gear is 
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placed on the roof, one belt driving the chain as well as a fan for 
circulating the air. The arrangement of the chain within the 
A 
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room depends upon the size. In the smallest size of room, the 
chain is arranged in two loops, while in the larger rooms, feur and 
six loop arrangements are in general use. In some cases com- 
bination truck and conveyor dry rooms are used. 


Fig. 62 Is a sectional elevation of а conveyor dry room 
belonging to the second class. In this apparatus, the 
goods are conveyed through the room by, means of à double end- 
less chain working in sprocket wheels at both ends. Attached to 
the chain arceround wooden bars provided with special clips, from 
which the goods are suspended. Fhe chain is enclosed іп a 
wooden case buit with double walls, and is placed in such a 
position that there is ample space both above and below for the 
circulation of air currents. A fan draws air over a heater and 
delivers it into the lower space, while another fan in the upper 
space at the other end of the room takes up the air from the 
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lower space and propels part of it downwards, while the remainder 
passes through the outlet into the atmosphere. The articles to be 
dried are placed one at a time against a round bar, with an up- 
ward movement, the clips automatically rising and falling, thus 
clipping the goods in position. Each bar is capable of holding 
four shirts or other articles in proportion. After® filling two or 
three bars, the operato: turns a small wheel in order to move the 
travelling chains forward, thereby bringing other bars into posi- 
tion. The operation is repeated until all the rods are full, by 
which time the articles first put in have arrived at the delivery end. 
At this stage, for each bar loaded at the feed end, one bar is 
automatically unlpadef at the delivery eng!, and the goods fall 
on a grid ready for collection. e Fig. 63 shows the automatic clips 
in action. 
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SECTION V.—IRONING AND FINISHING MACHINERY. 


€ 
The machines used in the various ironing and auxiliary opera- 
tions carried on in the laundry may be conveniently arranged in 
three groups, viz. :— 
I. Steam ironing machines, including multiple roller 
machines. 
2. Shirt, collar, and cuff ironing and finishing machines. 
3. lroning machines for body linen, blouses, and similar 
articles. . 
Miscellancous appliances will be described when dealing with 
the finishing operations in which they are employed. | 
I. Steam Ironing Machines.— The single roller steam iron- 
ing machine or calender, generally known as a “ decoudun,”’ 
is one of the most important machines used in the laundry. It 
is extensively employed for ironing all classes of single plv flat 
articles, and is especially adapted for the purpose of imparting a 
a gloss to partially drv flat goods which have been previously 
impregnated with a small quantity of starch. The machine 
derives its popular name of ‘“ decoudun ° from its originator, 
who was a French engineer. 
A decoudun of modern construction is shown in Fig. 64. 
It consists of a cast iron roller—turned perfectly truc— which 
revolves in a cast iron concave bed, machined out to fit the circum- 
ference of the roller when the latter is covered with felt. The bed 
is highly polished and both it and the roller can be heated by 
steam, the former being capable of withstanding a pressure of 
about 8o lbs. per square inch and the latter a pressure of not more 
than 20 165. As a rule, however, the working pressure on the bed 
varies from about 40-50 15$. per sq. inch. The roller is supported 
at each. end in sliding bearings which are mounted in cast iron 
frames; it is provided with power raising gcar with automatic 
stops at the top and bottom, so that it can be raised clear of the 
bed when not m use, or for cleaning, etc. The pressure on the 
bed can be readily adjusted by slightly lowering or raising the 
roller, a hand whecl aftachment being provided for the purpose. 
| The roller is driven at both ends by means of spur and pinion 
gear operated by a countershaft at one end of the machine through 
worm gearing, and can be driven at two different speeds. 
Decoudun rollers are made in e various sizes; the- 
width varies from "о to 120, inches, ang the diameter 
from 8 to 36 inches. The 108 by 24 inch machine 
is largely used, although many launderers favour the 120 
inch аа A covering of woollen material technically known 
„as ' felt " ог“ blanketing,”’ is wound round the roller before use. 
This acts b an. elastic cushion, thus preventing the goods from 
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being subjected to an excessive amount of friction when in contact 
with the* metal bed, while its property of readily absorbing mois- 
ture is of great importance in facilitating the ironing operation. 
The ''felt " employed for the purpose is obtainable in a great 
many qualities both as regards thickness and nature of fibres from 
which it has been made. Too much attention cannot be paid to 
the proper covering of decouduns, and, in fact, all ironing 
machines, because satisfactory work cannot be done even with 
the aid of the most expensive machines, if the covering is of 
inferior quality or if the rollers are clothed in д careless manner. 
One method of covering the roller with “feh” of medium thickness, 
is to attach a piece of calico (about one round) with a little starch 
paste and to put one end of '' felt " under loose end of calico ог 
stitch together, The “felt” is then wound on to the roller according 
to thickness required. Finally a few layers of cotton sheeting are 
wound on top in order to protect the ‘felt’ from excessive wear 
and tear. It is customary to remove and wash the sheeting after 
every few days’ work. When thick “fet " is employed, it is 
passed once round the roller and the ends sewn with silk thread 
in such a way as to render the seam quite smooth after the roller 
has been in use for a short time. This method is now seldom used. 
The chief point to be observed in all cases, is to make sure that a 
uniform layer of elastic and absorbent material of sufficient thick- 
ness to admit of cónsiderable pressure without much sacrifice of 
its properties, is presented to the polished surface of the heated 
bed. 

A finger guard is fitted in front of the machine as well as a 
feed lip, the latter being used for the purpose of guiding the 
goods inte the machine. For high speed work, a ribbon con- 
tinuous feed device is often used. This consists of a series of end- 
less narrow cotton bands upon which the goods are laid and there- 
hy carried automatically into the machine. Several operators can 
thus serve the machine independent of one another, since there is 
no feed lip to Sperate. 

When using a decoudun, a considerable amount of steam is 
generated from the articles being ironed, and in order to facilitate 
its escape, the exit sides of the beds of many machines are made 
to curve outwards. 

The roller is heated by steam at a pressure of about то Ibs. 
per sq. inch, this beine generally sufficient to keep the covering 
in good condition, as excess of moirture is evaporated during the 
time that the roller is out of contact with the bed. И is evident. 
however, that the amount of moisture retained by the '' felt ” 
depends upon the nature of the latter, the speed of the machine, 
and the condition of the articles passing through. If the covering 
retains too much moisture, the goods cannot be properly finished. 
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Steam traps are provided for all ironing machines heated by 
steam, while reducing and safety valves are fitted When the 
steam pressure required is lower, than that in the boiler. 

Multiple Roller Ironing Machines.—We have previously men- 
tioned that single roller ironing machines, i.e., decouduns, are 
chiefly adapted for finishing goods which have already been 
partially dried. Articles taken direct from the hydro-extractor 
usuallv require two passages through one of these machines in 
order to obtain satisfactory results. On this account, it is the 
custom in some works, to employ two decouduns, one of which 
is used to remove excess of moisture from the goods, and the 
other for the final finishing operation. In such cases, the de- 
coudun used for drying purposes should have a larger area of 
heated surface than the finishing machine. By adopting this plan, 
less strain is put on the latter; the felt 15 easily kept dry, and the 
“finish "' obtained is more satisfactory and uniform. The process 
is too slow, however, in laundries carrying on a large trade in the 
cleansing of flat goods, so that. machine makers have introduced 
various types of multiple roller machines, each of which is capable 
of a very large output. — Unfortunately, these possess certain 
disadvantages which militate against their general adoption for 
all classes of flat work. 

Multiple roller machines are invaluable fo* rapidly drying flat 
articles, such as hotel and restaurant work, at one operation ; they 
also impart a slight '' finish" to the goods, but cannot be used, 
to any great extent, for ironing starched goods, as theJatter stick 
to the first roller and tend to wind round it. Guiding tapes have 
been introduced to overcome this defect, but these frequently leave 
siring marks on the goods, and the difficulties associated with 
sticking have not been completely overcome. : 

The speed at which articles can be dried and finished on a 
machine of this kind, depends upon their thickness, the amount 
of moisture present, the area of the heated eurfaces of the 
machine, and the skill of the operators in introducing the goods. 
The highest speed is about бо feet per mi.ute. 

Multiple roller machines are largely used in America, and to 
a considerable extent in this country and other parts of Europe. 
They may be divided into the following classes :— 

r. Machines fitted with from 2 to 8 padded rollers, 
which fit into г corresponding number of station- 
ary steam he&ted '' beds.” 

Machines provided with one or two steam heated 
rollers, and a number of smaller padded rollers 
which are not heated. 

3. Machines possessing both steam heated rollers and 

steam heated chests or ‘ beds.” 


to 
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To the first class belong several well-known machines fitted 
with two, three, or more rollers, each of which revolves in à steam 
heated polished concave bed. A six roller machine of this type 
is shown in Fig. 65. The beds are arranged in such a way, that 
there is a gradual slope from the feeding end. so that the goods 
pass automatically from one bed to another. The rollers are 
made of cast-iron, polished on the faces, and open at the ends. 
They are covered with felt, and the pressure is regulated by small 
hand-wheels and screws which enable them to be raised and ad- 
justed separately. Special gear can be fitted for lifting the whole 
of the rollers clear of the bed simultaneously. This arrangement 
is said to be of considerable importance, because, apart from a 
saving in time, the roller coverings last longer if they are imme- 
diatelv raised out of contact with the beds when the machine is 
stopped for a short time. 

In another machine of the same class (Fig. 66), there are 
five steam heated beds, each of which is shaped to receive a padded 
roller. Four of the beds are placed immediately underneath the 
corresponding rollers, while the fifth is inverted so that its cor- 
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Fic. 66.—FivEe-Ronn InoNEn. SECTION. 
Y. Byaithwaitte and Son, 1,641. 
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responding roller 15 nlaced ungerneath. ^ The object of this 
arrangement is to enable flat goods to be ironed on both sides by 
one passage through the machine. The rollers can be raised clear 
of the bed by means of a lever, and as in most machines of this 
type they are placed at suitable distances apart in order to facili- 


‘tate the escape of vapour produced by the contact of moist articles 
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with the heated beds. Different speeds are readily attainable by 
the usé of a countershaft and suitable pulleys, thus enabling the 
operators to vary the speed of ће machine according to the nature 
of the goods which are being ironed. The total heating surface 
is 8,400 sq. inches, and the area under pressure of the rollers is 
5,100 sq. inches. 

In some machines of this type, the inverted bed is replaced 
by a small steam heated uncovered roller. 

It will be evident from our description of the above machines, 
that a portion only of the heated beds 1s actually utilised for dry- 
ing and finishing purposes, and machine makers have long recog- 
nised that a more economical system would be one in which the 
whole of the heated surface could be rendered available for such 
purposes. 

At the present time there are several machines on the market 
embodying this principle, and these are capable of drying and 
ironing flat goods as fast as they can be fed into the machines. 
The constructional details are almost identical with those of the 
machine described above. А distinguishing feature, however, is 
the provision of an endless travelling band or apron, upon which, 
the goods are carried beneath and in close contact with the heated 
beds. The latter are polished underneath as well as above, and 
the available heating surface is about twice as great as that pro- 
vided by a machine of similar size built on the usual plan. 

American machine makers have paid considerable attention 
to the byilding of ironing machines on the principles outlined 
above, and an interesting development is the introduction of 
machines designed on the sectional or unit system. Thus, a 
machine which is only suitable for a small output can be readily 
convcrted into a large capacity machine by the addition of sections 
or units as occasion demands. 

Fig. 67 shows a section of a three roll sectional ironer which 
is the simplesé form of this type of machine. Its essential features 
are three padded rollers A, and three steam heated chests B, 
supported by a strong framework. The thests are covered on 
the underside with asbestos to prevent loss of heat by radiation. 
Two of the rolls are 14 inches in diameter and fit into correspond- 
ing steam chests, while the last chest is inverted over a roller 10 
inches in diameter. ‚Го this section or ugit, other sections of one 
or two rolls each, and a similar number of chésts, may be added 
from time to time. In order to pfevent the sections from getting 
out of alignment. they are so bolted together, as to make it im- 
possible for them to work loose. The rolls are hollow and have 
open ends, a feature that considerably diminishes the risk of burn- 
ing bu coverings. They are also: fitted with an automatic pres- 
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sure device which enables the rolls to be raised in battery by simply 
lifting a lever connected to the driving gear of the machine. 
The feeding device is of theeribbon type and is furnished with 
an automatic safety finger guard. Fig. 68 shows a sectional view 
of а 5-го ironer built up of two sections, viz. :—A 3-roll ironer as 
described above, with a unit of two calls and chests added. 


Fic. 67.---Turer Bonn Зисттохат, Тнохин. SECTION. 
(I Brathwaite and Son, Ltd). 


To the second ciass of multiple roller machines belong the 
cylinder steam “mangles,” which are largely-used in America 
and to a considerable extent or the Continent. The min features 
of a machine of this type are (4) a cylinder heated by high pressure 
steam, and (b) a number of small ee rollers mounted in con- 
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Fia. 68.—Клук-Вом, Швохек. SECTION. 


(1. Brathwaite and Son, Ltd.). 


tact with the peripheig of the heated roller. Тһе cylinder is 
caused to revolve ®by means ct suitable “gearing, which also 
actuates the padded rollers. А Single or double apron atiachment 
(Fig. 69) is provided for the purpose of guiding the goods out 
of the machine, the latter removing them on the feeding side and 
the former on the opposite side. Tapes are also provided to pre- 
vent the goods from winding round the padded rolls. The number 
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of the latter varies from 3 to about 8, and the diameter of the 
cylinder from 16 to 24 inches. 

Опе form of this class of «nachine is now made with two 
heated cylinders, one of which is about 24 inches and the other 
8 inches in diameter. Five padded rollers are provided, and the 
arrangement of these, in conjunction with the heated cylinders, 
enables the goods to be dried and polished on both sides by one 
passage. The apron arrangement of a very large capacity 
machine belonging to this class is shown in Fig. zo. The chief 
features of the machine may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

1. The steam heated cylinder is 120 inches wide and 48 
inches in diameter. 

2. Six padded rolls are mounted round the periphery of the 
cylinder, each roll being covered with eight inches more felt than 
the preceding one, so as to keep the goods taut without tearing 
the most delicate articles. The gear of the rolls is in mesh with ' 
the main driving wheel. 


Single Ápron. Double Apron 


Fia. 69.—Lowrer Apron ATTACHMENTS. 
є (J. Armstrong and Со. Ltd.). 


3. The heated cylinder travels faster than the rolls, aprons, 
or goods, in order to (a) obtain a good '' finish ” ; (b) to reduce 
the amount df wear and tear to which the roll coverings are sub- 
jected and to keep them in a comparatively soft condition, because 
in cases where the rolls travel faster than ‘the cylinder, the cover- 
ings are continually winding tighter on the rolls; and (c) to 
lengthen the life of the aprons. When the latter travel faster 
than the cylinder, they are being continually pulled by their driv- 
ing rolls, but in this machine they are assisted in their travel by 
the motion of the cylinder. : ч . 

| æ An automatic device is provided for raising and lowering > 
the rolls, the aprons being. slackened or tightened at the same ^ 
time, while for recovering purposes, etc., the rolls may be readily ` 
thrown out of, gear with the main driving gear by turning a hand 
wheel. i | 
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6. The goods are fed into the machine by means of an auto- 
matic apron '' feed ” and pass over and around the cylinller. At 
apron roll No. то, they are taken up by the inside apron and 
carried by it against the cylinder to roll No. 2. Here the goods 
are taken between the outer and inner aprons and carried back 
under the machine to the delivery table. This arrangement gives 
the articles a contact against the cylinder of 7/8ths of its surface, 
and the additional drying effect of another passage beneath the 
cylinder. 

7. ‘The’ string guides are counter-balanced to keep the 
strings taut, and are arranged.to prevent string marks, while 
automatic guides keep the aprons in position. 


Fiu. 70.—Арвох ARRANGEMENT or *’'Гволам " Manoir. 
(7. Armstrong and Co., Ltd). А 

It is claimed that this machine will dry and iron goods as fast 
as they can be handled by the operators. 

Multiple ironing machines of the third class possess the chief 
features of steam chest machines, as well as ikose of steam 
mangles, i.e., they consist essentially of combinations of cylinders 
heated by steam, and steam heated chests or beds. They are 
usually built on the urit system, the first unit consésting either of 
(a) two steam heated « hests in which travel two 9 inch padded rolls, 
ог (b) a steam heated cylinder round the periphery of which are 
mounted four 4$ inch padded rolls. То this first unit—whether 
cylinder or chests— one or more additional units, each consisting 
of (a) a frame supporting one chest and corresponding roll, or 
(b) a steam heated c ylirgler, may be added as requiured. In other 
words the first unft may consist of two chests, or a steam heated 
cylinder, and there can then be added cylinder to cylinder, chest 
to cylinder, or chest to chest as desired. 

The steam cylinder is almost completely encircled by an end- 


less apron, which is kept in proper position by means of an auto- 
matic guide. The apron travels ahnnt 14 inchec tn the fant factor 
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than the cylinder so as to impart a better '' finish "' to the goods, 
and its position at the receiving table is such that, whea a sheet, 
for instance, is coming from the machine, and the first end 
reaches the folders, the last end of the sheet is free, and it can 
be folded at once, whereas in other types of flat work ironers, it 
is necessary to wait until the articles drop on to the receiving 
tables. When a combination machine consisting of a cylinder and 
two or more chests is in use, the goods are ironed on one side by 
the chests and on the other Бу the cylinder. A simple eccentric 
device is provided for raising the padded rolls away from the chests 
14 inches, while each roll can also be raised separately. 

The feeding device attached to the cylinder machine is of the 
ribbon apron type, having a positive hand guard, the chest 
machines being provided with metal feeds, although the former 
type of “ feed "" can be attached to any machine. Fig. УТА repre- 
sents a two chest machine with motor drive, while a four chest 
and one cylinder machine is shown in Fig. z1B. Fig. 71C is a 
diagrammatic view of the latter showing the travel of the goods 
through the machine. 

2. Collar, Cuff, and Shirt Ironing and Finishing Machines.—- 
After shirts, collars, and cuffs have been saturated with raw 
starch, they are placed in a hydro-extractor or passed between 
the rollers of a wringing machine in order to remove surplus 
water and starch. They are next straightened out and brushed 
so as to prepare them for the ironing process. ; 

If boiled starch has been used, however, a different mode of 
procedure is adopted. Excess of starch is first removed and the 
goods dried. They are then dampened, allowed to lie for a short 
time, and finally passed on to the ironing machines. 

The ironing process for goods which have been treated with 
raw starch consists essentially of two main operations known 
technically as ''blocking," and *'glossing " or “polishing.” 
The term ‘ blocking ” is used to indicate that past of the process 
which has for its chief objects (a), the smoothing out and removal 
of creases, and (b), the partial drying of tle goods. At the same 
time, the inherent stiffening and tenacious properties of the starch 
are developed in presence of moisture and heat, so that the articles 
become ''set." That stage of the process at which excess of 
water is converted inte steam and the starch gelatinised, is known 
as ‘ steaming ’’® hence '' blocking " and * steaming " take place 
concurrently. ч А 

It is not customary to discriminate between various stages 
of the ironing process when the goods have been starched with 
boiled starch since these arc usually ironed by one or more pas- 
sages through a multiple roller ironer, immediately after removal 
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from the dampening press. The following classification is 
adopted €or all appliances used in ironing and finishing goods 
which have been heavily starched, eviz. :— 

1. Blocking and steaming machines. 

2. Glossing machines, including multiple roll collar iron- 

ers for boiled starch work. 

3. Collar and cuff edge ironing machines. 

4. Seam dampeners. 

3. Collar and cuff shaping appliances. 

6. Neck-band ironing machines. 


1.—BLOCKING AND STEAMING MACHINES. 


The blocking and steaming of collars, cuffs, shirts, etc., are 
usually effected with the aid of a machine belonging to one of the 
following classes, viz. :— 

1А. Table ironing machines. 
1B. Steam presses. 
ІС. Machines with rollers and inverted concave irons. 

Blocking with hand irons is also a common practice in many 
laundries. Shirts are blocked and partly finished on machines 
belonging to the first or second class. 

In some cases, both blocking and glossing are carried on with 
the aid of one and the same machine, but it is more usual to 
employ, at least, two machines, each of which i is specially adapted 
for one part of the i ironing process. 

1A. Table Ironing Machines.—The chief features of 
machines of this class are a padded shirt or collar board, and a 
hollow, highly polished, heated metal roller. When the machine 
is in use, the board travels backwards and forwards beneath the 
roller while the latter is rev olving in contact with it, so that a 
considerable ampunt of friction is exerted at the point of contact 
owing to the different speeds at which the board and roller travel. 
The roller is usually heated by means of a mixture of air under 
slight pressure and gas, and both it and the table are connected to 
driving-gear, which in the most up to date machines, gives a 
reciprocating reversing motion. 

A well known type of table ironing a is shown in Fig. 
72. Attached to а suit&ble framework is a 
metal roller, beneath which is a tablé of cast iron and wood. The 
table fits into grooves at the sides of the machine and is covered 
with felt over which calico is stretched tight by means of a ratchet 
wheel and key; it moves horizontally in the grooves between the 
polished roller and a driving cylinder, and can бе adjusted ver- 
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tically by means of a hand lever placed at the side of the machine. 
This lever is connected to the driving cylinder placed beneath the 
table, and causes it to rise or fall at will, a similar movement 
being thus imparted to the table. Hence, the pressure between 
the latter and fixed polished roller can be easily regulated. The 
driving gear consists of fast and loose pulleys with two narrow 
belts, one of which is crossed and the other open. 
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Ето. 72.—'' Taste” Твомма MaCHINS 
(Glover and Hobson, Ltd.). 

The polished foller is heated by means of a mixture of gas 
and air, which passes into the interior of the roller through a 
perforated tube or burner extending the whole length. This 
burner is provided with the necessary cocks for the proper ad- 
justment of gas and air. 

When the9 machine is not in ас use, the heated roller 
revolves outwards, i.e., away from the operator, and the driving 
cylinder inwards, but when the machine is being used, depression 
on the foot treadle shifts the belts on the pulleys; this causes the 
rolers to reverse their rotation, thus taking the table—on the 
top of which the goods to be ironed are placed—between them. 
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The outward motion again occurs on releasing the treadle and 
the table travels to the front of the machine. The polished roller 
travels a little faster than the driving cylinder, so that a certain 
amount of ''slip "" is induced, thus facilitating the production of 
a lustrous surface on the goods being ironed. 

Shirt bosoms and attached cuffs can be ironed on this type 
of machine by substituting a special shirt board for the usual 


padded table. 


Fia. 73.—BS&ELr-REvrEnsiNG BLOCKING MACHINE. 
(Cherry Tree Machine Co., 114). 

Another machine of the same type as the above but differing 

in several particulars is, shown in Fig. 73.€ Its distinguishing 
‘features are a very wide collar board; the provision of handles 
instead of» treadles for starting and stopping purposes; an auto-, 
matic self-reversing motion which enables the table to be reversed 
‘at anv point in the travel; and a hand wheel and screw airange- 
птепі for adjusting the pressure on the ironing surface without 
. moving the gear wheels, thus ensuring that the wheels are always 
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in the same depth of gear. The table can be instantly lowered 
in the event of a belt breaking while it is under the heated roller. 
It is covered with a sheet ofeindiarubber over which is placed a 
piece of thin felt and finally a shcet of calico. The pressure is ob- 
tained by means of a spiral spring, which readily yields to the 
various thicknesses of linen being ironed. 

This machine is specially adapted for blocking a large number 
of collars or cuffs at one operation, but in order to utilise its ob- 
vious advantages to the fullest extent, it is necessary to employ it 
in conjunction with one of the various types of rapid glossing 
machines described in the following section. 


Fra, 74.—'* Tania’? Ікохіхо Macurxk. wira бншт Boarn. 
(Cherry Tree Machine Co., Ltd.). 

When the bosomg of shirts are ironed on table machines, it is 
customary to u% a board of the approximate size and shape of 
a shirt front. This is fixed fo the table of the machine in such a 
way, that sufficient space is left beneath the roller on either side 
to enable the shirt bodies to be readily manipulated. 

Two interchangeable boards are supplied with most modern 
machines, one of which is designed for use with collars, cuffs, 
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and fronts, and the other for shirts. Fig 74 illustrates a machine 
fitted wit" a patent shirt board of a reversible type. It is claimed 
that, by the use of this board (S«kian's), shirt bosoms of any 
size can be ironed without leaving the usual objectionable mark 
down the centre. In use, one half of the bosom, and one cuff 
are first blocked; the board is then reversed without removing the 
shirt. Finally, the remaining half-bosom, and cuff, are ironed in 
the same way. The bosoms are ironed across, instead of up and 
down as is the case with the usual form of board. The machine is 
built on similar lines to those mentioned in connection with Fig. 
73, with the exception that a treadle is used for stopping and 
starting purposes. 

For ironing Oxford and negligé shirts—plain or pleated—a 
special board provided with stretching apparatus is sometimes 
employed. It is furnished with an automatic neckband and yoke 
clamp, as well as a ratchet stretcher. The bed of the board is 
grooved down the centre and inlaid with rubber, which lies 
directly beneath the row of buttons on the shirt, thus forming a 
yielding bed and preventing them from breaking. 

the rollers of table ironing machines are frequently made in 
different sizes to suit the goods for the ironing of which they are 
to be used. Thus, the width of the roller of a machine designed 
for shirts only, is about equal to the width of the shaped shirt- 
board, while the diameter is greater than in the ordinary type 
of machine. This mode of construction results in a greater area 
of heated irgning surface, and gas is not wasted by heating parts 
of the roller which are not required. "The usual widths are 18 
and.24 inches, as already mentioned. In order to ensure com- 
plete combustion of the gas used for heating purposes, and to 
obtain the requisite temperature, it is necessary to mix it with 
air under pressure before it enters the roller. Separate pipes are 
provided for the gas and air, as well as suitable regulating valves, 
which latter are*üxed near the machine. 

The air is delivered under pressure by means of a fan or 
blower, and this communicates with a main distributing pipe from 
which the various machines are supplied through smaller branch 
pipes. 

A modification of the above system of heating is based upon 
the principle that if compressed gas be pissed, into a suitable 
burner provided with an arrangemert for the admission of air, 
the latter'is drawn into the burner in sufficient quantity to ensure. 
complete combustion. Thus, it is evident that only one main 
pipe containing the compressed gas is necessary. This system is 
more fully described in Part IT. m | 
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In many laundries both the ''blocking " and glossing of 
shirts, collars, and cuffs are done with the aid of ordináry table 
ironing machines. It is evident, however, from a consideration 
of the constructional details and mode of working of these 
machines, that only a comparatively small portion of the heated 
roller comes into actual contact with the goods being ironed. 
Consequently, several passages between the roller and board аге 
necessary before they can be properly ‘‘ blocked.” 


It is coreidered by some authorities that goods treated in this 
way are subjected to undue wear and tear, and several machine 
makers have introduced machines specially designed to diminish 
the length of time occupied in the '' blocking " operation, thus 
facilitating the whole process of ironing. 
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Fia. 75A.—-DragnaM 58HOWING AREA Fic. 75B.—Diacram sHowinae Port. 
ок Contact or Вер wiru Hearen oF Contact or Вер witu HEATED 
Rorer,  (“ ЕряхтвьЕ Tane” RoLLER. (ORDINARY Tansee 
IRONER}) (т, Braithwatte and Son, Ltd.). TRONER). 


One of these machines is a modified form of the ordinary 
table ironer. Its chief distinguishing feature is the provision of 
a flexible table, which is arranged in such a way that, when in 
use, it comes into contact with a comparatively large arca of the 
heated roller, while in the ordinary type of machirfe there is only 
a line of contact betyeen the roller and board. 


The table is of canvas, covered with felt, so that moisture 
from the goods is more or less readily removed. Two supporting 
rollers (Fig. 75A), which also act as guides, are provided, and 
above these is the usual gas heated roller. By means of suitable 
springs, the two*guide rollers are forcefl against the heated 
roller, and varying degrees of pressure can be easily obtained, 
while the nature of the table and its mode of arrangement supplies 
the necessary degree of elasticity. For purposes of comparison 
a section of the bed and heated roller of the ordinary type of 
table ironer is shown in Fig. vsB. 
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1B. Steam Presses.— Instead of using table machines in the pre- 
liminary ironing operations, steam presses may be employed with 
advantage. These differ entirely érom all the machines previously 
described, both as regards constructional details and mode of 
working. They are eminently adapted for blocking and partially 
drying heavily starched goods, prior to the glossing operation, and 
are of the highest service in turning out work rapidly, while it 
is generally admitted that their use results in goods being subjected 
to much less friction than that which is set up when 19е machines 
are employed. 
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4 
Fia. %6.-—Роткв Pressing МАСНІМӢ, 


à (W. Summerscales find Sons, Ltd.). 

Fig. 76 represents a typical blocking machine built on the 
press principle. A hollow head or iron polished on one side is 
‘carried by twa side arms attached to a suitable framework, and 
is arranged iņ such a way that the flat polished side is directed 
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downwards. The iron is heated by means of steam and is capable 
of withstanding a working pressure of 1001b. per squarq inch. 

Immediately beneath the heated head are fixed two horizontal 
iron guides or supports upon which run two felt covered iron 
tables. The latter. can be raised against the polished iron or 
lowered, as the case may be, by means of an eccentric and link 
motion driven by a worm and worm wheel from а pulley attach- 
ment. ln operation, опе table charged with collars, is being 
pressed upward into contact with the heated iron, while the other 
is being filled with collars ready for pressing, and so on alternately. 

The rising motion automatically stops when the goods are 
in contact with the heated iron, and the length of time they are 
allowed to remain in this position is governed by the amount of 
moisture present, the temperature of the iron, the degree of dry- 
ness required, and the condition of the felt covering. About five to 
ten seconds is considered to be ample with a steam pressure of 
from 5o-So №. per square inch; the motion is then reversed so that 
the table takes a downward direction, and is also automatically 
stopped at the point where the tables are changed. Each set of 
collars is first pressed on one side, then turned over and pressed 
on the reverse side. They are then finished on table machines, 
or on multiple roller collar ironers. 

In the construction of all machines of this type a great deal 
of attention has been paid to the consideration of means for keep- 
ing the felt in a fairly dry condition, so as to ensure uniform and 
rapid work. А . 

The method adopted in the machine under consideration, is to 
allow the vaporised moisture to pass through the padding and 
along a large number of narrow grooves cut in the table top, 
from whence it escapes at the edges. The porous*nature of the 
padding and the large number of grooves allow the moisture to 
escape so readily, that it is quite possible to work the machine 
continuously without the necessity of changing the®padding. The 
latter consists of a cork pad on the top of which is placed a sheet 
of thin ied or cloth and finally a layer of calico. 

Fig. 77 shows an ingenious type of ironer which combines 
а е mans with a slow gliding movement during the time 
the goods are in сама. with the polished under surface of a steam 
heated chest. Тао latter is heated with желт at a pressure of 
about solb. per square inch. * In operation two collar tables are 
employed, one of which ts being loaded while the other is in con- 
tact with the polished bed. As in other press machines, two con- 
tacts are necessary, the first one on the surfaces of the goods, 
occupying from about 5-8 seconds, i.e., the time occupied from the 
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starting to the automatic stopping of the machine. The board 
is then withdrawn, the collars, etc., turned over, and any creases 
that appear smoothed out according to the usual custom. Finally, 
the articles are pressed again, a sliding motion taking place at 
the same time, thus effectually preventing the goods from stick- 
ing to the heated iron ; this operation lasts from about 8-15 seconds 
according to the degree of dryness required. The collar boards 
are interchangeable with shirt boards, and upon each of the 
former, two rows of collars are pressed at the same time. The 
latest practice with this machine is to iron the collars ** bone-dry,”’ 
and then to damper them on the surfaces by means of a special 
machine (Fig. 112). Finally thev are finished by passing them 
throuvh a rotary “ glosser ” of the type shown in Fig. 36. 
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e(Russell, Wardrop and Co.), « 

Steam Cuff Presses.—Separate steam presses specially de- 
signed for ironing the wristbands and cuffs attached to shirts 
are now in frequent use. They are of especial valuc in the ironing 
of cuffs attached to sleeves with short gussets, although they 
may also be used for*detached articles. A pair of typical cuff 
presses is illustrated and described 9п the account of the American 
press plant for shirts given below. | 

Steam Shirt Presses.—In the majority of laundries, the bosoms, . 
neckbands and cuffs of shirts are ironed either on table machines 
or by hand... During the last few years, however, several ingenious 
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machines designed on the press principle have been introduced for 
shirt finishing and it appears to be highly probable that the future 
development of ironing machines for heavily starched goods will 
be on the same principle, for it is becoming more and more recog- 
nised that ironing by pressure more nearly approaches hand work 
than any other method, while excessive wear and tear are avoided. 

We have previously given a description of the Russel-Wardrop 
semi-press machine, which is suitable either for collars or shirts. 
As already stated the boards arc interchangeable, and upon each 
shirt board, two, half-bosoms (or a whole one) and two attached 
cuffs are pressed at the same time. The steam exhaust and driv- 
ing side of this machine, with the shirt boards in position is 
shown in Fig. 78. After pressing, the bosoms are finished by a 
few passages beneath the roller of a table ironing machine. 
Summerscales’ steam press described on page 192 is also made 
with non-interchangeable boards for shirts only, and with one 
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Fic. 78.—'* Ѕкмі-Рвквк " InoxgR wirt. бинт BOARDS. 
(Russell, Wardrop and Co.). 


board for collars and the other for shirts. The latter form is suit- 
able for a medium sized laundry. A “ shirt-boarfl’’ of this ma- 
chine really consists of three comparatively high padded boards, 
viz. :- -A central one for holding a bosom (this being provided with 
a clamp for keeping the neckband in position), айа a small board 
en each side for the attached cuffs. In (post other respects the 
machine is similar to the collar press and is operated in the same 
manner 

American Press Plam.—In many of the large laundries com- 
plete shirt press plangs comprising individual machines for iron- 
ing the bosoms, fuffs, yokes, and neckbarfds are in use. А plant 
of this nature is only suitable? of course, for works in which large 
quantities of shirts are dealt with, and appears to be specially 
adapted for the production of a ‘‘ domestic finish," i.e., a finish 
possessing little lustre. If a “glossy finish” is required, the 
articles need to be polished subsequently either by hand or on a 
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suitable machine. Ап American plant (suitable for a large laun- 
dry), which is stated to give excellent 1esults, consists of the fol- 
lowing machines, viz. :— 

1. Two сиЙ presses. 

2. Combined neckband and yoke press. 

3. Bosom press. 

Cuff Presses. —The front view of a pair of typical cuff presses 

is shown in Fig. 79, while Fig. fo represents an en- 
lareed view of the “head.” They are chiefly used for 
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Еш. 79&À—Cv rr. Presses. fast Утв. 
(Г. Brathwaite an® Son, Lid,). 
ironing “wristbands and attached cuffs, although they may 
also be employed for loose cuffs. Each press consists of an 
« А” or saddle-shaped steam chest, beneath which is a '' head ”’ 
of the same shape. This particular shape is adopted so that 
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wristbands with short gussets can be as easily ironed as those 
with long gussets, while at the same time, the cuff is*moulded 
into the requisite shape. Thé steam chest is provided with a 
steam inlet and two outlets for the condensed water. The ‘head "' 
is hollow, and perforated on the upper surface with small holes, 
through which air is forced under pressure during the whole of 
the time that the machine is being utilised. On top of the “ head ”’ 
are placed several thicknesses of felt covered with a laver of muslin, 
this being termed the t padding." When the machine is in use 
the compressed air passes through the padding, thus keeping it 
dry and enabling a greater output to be obtained in a given time, 
while fresh coverings are required at Jess frequent intervals. 
Bv means of a handle and sliding device, the “ head "' can be with- 
drawn for the purpose of placing a cuff in position or removing it. 
Vig. Зо shows the t head " after withdrawal, but without the pad- 
ding. Two treadles are provided, one of which is used to apply 


Fia. 80.—** Heap” or Curr Press. 
MT. Brestwaite and Son, LM. 

the necessary degree of pressure to the cuff, while pressure on the 
other causes the ‘head " to fall away from the steam chest and 
cushion against a spiral spring with little or no noise. Rubber 
hose is used for est Jglishing communication with the air pump. 
The latter is buift with a holiow base which constitutes a reser- 
voir for storing up air for use ih the event of the pressure on several 
machines being released at the same time. Cuff presses are 
usually employed in pairs, so that a cuff can be pressed on one 
machine while the operator is removing a cuff from the second 
press and placing another in position. Instead of two single 
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presses, a double press may be used. In this form the '' beads "' 
are generally steam heated for keeping the padding dry. 
Neckband and Yoke Fress.—Fig. 81 illustrates a combina- 
tion press. А strong iron standard is provided with an arm on 
each side. Attached to one arm is a steam heated chest of a 
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Еа. 81.—Comninen Necx-Banp AND YOKE Press. 
(I$ Bratthwaite and Son, Ltd.). & 


similar shape to that on the cuff press, but much longer and not 
so wide. The padded ‘‘ head ” is also of the same shape and is 
steam heated in order to keep the padding dry. In other respects 
“the constructional details and mode of working are somewhat 
similar tp those adopted in the case of the cuff presses. On the 
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right hand side of the machine is the yoke press. This is pro- 
vided with a flat square ‘‘ head ” which can be brought inté contact 
with a flat steam chest by mears of a pressure treadle. The pad- 
ding is kept dry in the same way as in the neckband press. At- 
tached to the head is a clamp for holding the neckband, while 
another clamp serves for the purpose of stretching the yoke so 
as to remove all creases before ironing. With the aid of this 
machine, the insides of the yokes of shirts can be easily ironed and 
set, thus preventing the backs of the shirts from bulging out. 
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Fia. 82.—'* Borom” Pnrss. 
(1, Brathwaite and Son, Ltd.). 


‘Bosom’ Press»—The constructional details and mode of 
working of a foruf of press largely used for ironing the bosoms of 
shirts will be readily understdod by reference to Fig. 82,and the 
description given below. 

In this apparatus, two pumps are provided, one for oil and 
the other for air. When the machine is in use, the latter works 
continuously, while the former is brought into action when required 
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by means of a pressure treadle. Both pumps are driven by the 
same piston rod. The air pump is shown in the illustration, — but 
the oil pump is hidden from view ojving to its being immersed in the 
hollow base of the press which acts as an oil reservoir. In the 
centre of the base is a hollow cylinder of about 41 in. diameter, and 
in this, a plunger travels up and down. Two pivot arms are attached 
to the left hand upright of the frame of the machine on ball bear- 
ings, and at the end of each arm is fixed a bosom bed. \ release 
treadle enables each arm to be swung alternately into position 
beneath the steam chest, and an interlocking device prevents the 
bed from being raised until it is in proper position. The lower 
end of each arm is hollow and conical shaped at the mouth, so 
as readily to allow the upper end of the plunger to adjust itself 
easily in position when it begins to rise By depressing the pres- 
sure treadle, oil is forced into the cylinder of the pump, and the 
bed rises until И comes into contact with the steam heated chest 
when pressure is exerted until it reaches 550 №. per square inch, 
at which point the oil pressure is automatically cut off. In this 
way a uniform pressure is obtained. The bosom beds or shirt 
boards are perforated and covered in the usual way with woollen 
pads and cotton cloth. Air is forced through the padding by 
establishing communication. between the hollow bed and the air 
pump with the aid'of a rubber pipe. By adopting this plan, the 
felt is kept т good condition, since the air in passing through 
the perforations, readily vaporises the water absorbed from the 
goods. Л (сат inlet pipe and a pipe for the escape of condensed 
steam are attached to the chest. 

The beds are provided with contrivances for stretching the 
bosoms.of the shirts in position and for clamping the yokes. An 
adjustable neCkband ring is also employed; it is suitable for any 
size of neckband. 

While one. shirt is being pressed, another is Leing fixed in 
position ол the second bed. It is usually found that at least two 
pressings of each shirt bosom are necessary. After the first 
pressing, the overlapping edge of one side of the shirt bosom 
leaves a slight impression on the part beneath, so that in order 
to remove it, very thin plates of metal—which are kept hot in a 
suitable box when not in use—of the shnpe of one half of the 
bosom of a shirt are employed. When the бг or second press- 
ing, as the case may be, is finifhed, the overlapping edge is 
raised, a ‘‘ shape '" placed in position on the shirt front with the 
everlapping edge оп top. Pressure is then applied, with the result 
that the overlapping mark is obliterated. The use of hot plates 
also seryes to prevent the formation of water stains. With this 
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machine, a glossy finish is not obtained, but the surfaces of the 
shirt bosoms are rendered extremely smooth and uniferm, and 
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Fic. 83.—'* Bosom” Press. Hanp Power. 
(І. Braithwaite and Son, Ltd.). 
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exhibit an appearance, which, so far as a domestic finish is con- 

cerned, €eaves little to be desired. 

The modus operandi adopted in a large continental laundry 
with the foregoing shirt plant, for goods which have been starched 
with raw starch, is as follows :— 

1. Lightly press cuffs on right side and then on wrong 
side. Finish on right side. 
2. Press the neckband in the same way as cuffs. 

Press the yoke after carefully placing in proper 

position. 

4. Iron the front on bosom press, first on right side 
to set the starch, then again on same side after 
making sure there are no creases, etc. If neces- 
sary the metal plate is then used for the overlap. 


Fic. 84.—Бошкв anD Іхүквтер [вох Buockina MACHINE. 
"d @. and J. Lane, Ltd ). . 
For small laundries, institutions, hotels, etc., where power 


is not,fedüiiy available, a hand power bosom press of the form 
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shown in Fig. 83, is highly serviceable. This works on much the 
same principle as the power press described above, and carfbe built 
either with one or two beds. Мп operation, the shirt bosom is 
placed on the bed of the machine and clamped in position by means 
of a special clamp and expander. Pressure is then applied by 
pushing up the large lever, which raises the bed in close proximity 
to the chest; then, by stepping on the main treadle, the bed is 
brought into contact with the chest under heavy pressure, and 
locks in that. position. When the shirt is ready to be removed, 
the operator steps on the small, treadle, which action unlocks the 
iargcr treadle and releases the pressure; on pulling down the large 
lever, the bed drops to its normal position, and by again depressing 
the release treadle, the beds are unlocked and may be swung round 
as required. 

1C. Machines with Rollers and Inverted Concave Irons.— 
A blocking machine belonging to this class is shown in 
Fig. 84. It consists of an inverted hollow iron, shaped to fit a 
large hollow roller covered with felt. The iron can be heated 
either by steam or gas and is polished on the side which is in 
contact with the roller. In use, the roller is caused to revolve by 
means of suitable gearing, and can be immediately stopped by the 
applic ation of pressure to the footboard, the same action bring- 
ing the concave iron into contact with the roller. At this stage, 
а collar is placed on the roller bed, the operator steps off the 
treadle and the roller revolves. When the collar has passed 
beneath the heated iron, pressure is agait applied, another collar 
placed on the bed, and so on, one collar being steamed while 
another is being arranged on the bed. To prevent sticking, the 
motion is so arranged that the roller starts before the iron is 
raised, thus skidding the collar off. 


2.—GLOSSING MACHINES; AND IRONERS ҒОЙ BOILED 
STARCH WORK. 


As already mentioned, glossing, as well as blocking, is fre- 
quently done on table ironing machines; in many works, how- 
ever, blocking is now done with the aid of a steam press, and 
the subsequent glossing on a table machine. Again, blocking 
may be done ула press, a concave iron machine, or an ordinary 
or large capacity table machine, and the glossing operation on a 
roller machine. ; 

Roller glossing or finishing machines are used to a very large 
extent in America in connection with the boiled starch process, 
and modified forms of these appear to be meeting with increased 
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favour in this country. Strictly speaking, the glossing operation 
consists of a preliminary drying operation followed by the actual 
glossing. Thus, it naturally follews, that а greater or less num- 
ber of contacts with a heated polished surface is necessary before 
the desired finish is obtained. With regard to the ironing of goods 
treated with boiled starch, it is to be observed that these are pur- 
posely rendered cnly very slightiv damp, so that they can be 
readily '* set’? and glossed by one or more passages through a suit- 
able roller machine, without having first to undergo g more or less 
claborate blocking operation. The number of passages requisite 
is governed by the amount of moisture in the goods, the tem- 
perature, speed, and number of rollers, and the degree of gloss 
required, as well as other minor conditions. 
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Fia. 85.—'. Емрлквв COLLAR AND UFF IRONER. 
(W. Summerscales and Sons, Ltd,). T. 

Reller | Glossing Machines. Тһе noticeable feature „of 
machines of this class, is the provision of small, highly polished 
rollers, heated by gas or steam. The heated rollers revolve in 
“contact with one ог two large felt. covered rollers, the rate of 
revolutign ‘of each type of roller being so arranged that consider- 
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able friction is set up at the points of contact. The amount of 
friction produced in this way, may be varied at will in many of 
the large machines by the use of interchangeable gear, so that 
either a high or a medium gloss may be imparted to 
the goods by a single passage through the machine, pro- 
vided, of course, they are in a suitable condition. In some 
machines the small heated rollers are replaced by padded rollers 
revolving in contact with a large heated roller, but the underlying 
principles upon which the efficiency of these machines depend are 
the same in afl cases. In the simplest form of machine (Fig. 85) 
there are only two rollers, one of which—the lower one—is 
heated and the other padded. The latter is r2in. in diameter 
and is carried т a swinging frame, so as to ensure a perfectly 
true parallel pressure on the lower roller. 

The pressure is obtained by means of suitable gear and 
springs. 1n order to obtain a satisfactory finish on linen. or 
cotton with the aid of a two-roller glossing machine, it is neces- 
sary fo pass the goods between the rollers several times. These 
operations are facilitated by the provision of a wooden tray which 
is fixed beneath the machine at such an angle that the ironed 
goods are returned to the front of the machine. 

In some double roller machines the heated roller is placed 
above the padded roller. 


Fra. 86.— y'unxzg-Ronn Стовятке MACHINE, 
ө (Russell, Wardrop and Co.). 


Three-Roll Glossing Machfie.— This type of machine differs 
from the foregoing in that it is provided with an additional padded 
roller and a guide which cause the goods to be returned automati- 
cally to the feed side of the machine, while at the same time they 
receive a second nip between the heated and padded rolls. 
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A typical three-roll glossing machine is shown in Fig. 86. It 
is made in two sizes, with rollers 14 inches and 24 inches long re- 
spectively. The former deals with articles in single pairs, the latter 
in double pairs. The middle roller is of metal heated by gas and 
highly polished. Above and below this is a padded roll. In opera- 
tion, the goods are passed between the two lower rolls and are re- 
turned automatically to the operator through the top rolls. An im- 
portant improvement for ensuring an even set pressure on the rolls 


Fig. 87.—“ Foug-CoxTacT " Grossina MACHINE. 
(Hill and Herbert, Ltd ). 


irrespective of the varying thicknesses of the padding, has been re- 
cently patented. ОЯ turning the pressure scfew, a point is ulti- 
mately reached at which а lockirfr pawl is thrown in automatic- 
ally. The point at which this occurs, is, of course, the previously 
determined correct pressure, and the action is independent of the 
‘thinning down ” of the padding. | Another patented device has 
been introduced for the purpose of relieving the padding of the 
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" drag " which occurs during working. This result is achieved 
by means of a pressure release arrangement, whereby the pres- 
sure on the padded rolls is released momentarily at each revolution, 
thus preventing the padding from working forward. 

The machines described above are characterised by the pos- 
session of only one heated roller, and collars and cuffs require two 
or more passages before a satisfactory finish is obtained, hence 
such machines are unsuitable for dealing expeditiously with large 
quantities of goods. 

For very’ rapid work, ігопегѕ with two or more heated rollers 
have been introduced. These ‘are built on the same principles 
as the small machines but they are so arranged that the goods are 
subjected to pressure at several points during a single passage, 
while at the same time they are in contact with (a) a heated cylinder 
throughout their passage or (b) heated rollers at the points of con- 
tact only. A distinguishing feature of one type of rapid ironer 
of recent introduction is the provision of a heated concave iron 
as well as a heated roller. 

Hill and Herbert's ‘‘ Four-Contact ” Glossing Machine, Fig. 
87, has been designed with the object of causing collars and 
cuffs to come into contact with the ironing rollers four times, dur- 
ing a single passage through the machine. The apparatus con- 
sists essentially of two small heated ironing roHers which revolve 
in contact with two large padded rollers. The latter are pressed 
into contact with the former by means of springs which can »e 
adjusted by worm gearing and hand wheels. Suitable guides are 
placed between the heated rollers, while a guide plate is attached 
to one side of the latter as shown in the diagram. 

Fig. 88 illustrates a five roll ironer. Supported in suitable 
bearings is a felt covered hollow cylinder 22in. in didmeter, round 
the periphery of which are mounted five highly polished steel 
rolls, each 27in. long and sj in. in diameter. These rolls are 
usually heated by gas, and are geared in such a Way, that there 
is a considerable ameunt of slip between them and the central 
drum, owing to difference in speed. They are provided with 
guides to carry the goods from roll to roll, while sufficient space 
is left between each to facilitate the escape of steam. An arrange- 
ment of endless tapes serves for the purpose of returning the 
ironed articles to the front of the machine. * Pressure is obtained 
by means of spiral springs, afd is applied automatically by the 
operator standing on а footboard,.the machine being started at the 
same time. 

It is claimed that this machine is capable of both blocking 
and finishing collars and cuffs a€ a very rapid rate, three times 
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through being sufficient for such articles when starched with raw 
starch.: It is also said to be well adapted for ironing napery, and 
collars, cuffs, etc., direct from the dampening press (boiled starch 
prucess). 

A well-known type of multiple roller collar and cuff ironer, 
specially designed for boiled starch work (collars, cuffs, etc.) is 
shown in Fig. 89. Тһе chief points of construction and the 
mode of working will be readily understood by reference to the 
illustration. It is built in two widths, viz.: 24in. and 4o in. 


«Гіс. 88.—Fivi-Ronn Ікокеп. Енохте View. 
(J. Appleyard). 

The former is supplied either with two, thrée, or five heated rolls, 
and the latter with two or three. The two and three roll machines 
are suitable for imparting a domestic or medium gloss, and the 
five-roll machine for a high gloss finish. Interchangeable gear 
is provided, this being used according tp the kind of finish re- 
quired. Two rolls of large dimensions, well padded with absorb- 
ent material are fitted to each type $f machine. When the machine 
is in use, the goods are introdured at one end and emerge at the 
other after having passed between two or more heated rolls and 
"the padded rolls.’ It is stated that a single passage serves to finish 

collars and cuffs received from tlle dampening press. 
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Instead of using gas for heating the rollers of multiple ironers, 
steam may be employed, but, as a general rule it is not gearly so 
efficient as gas. Steam heated machines offer certain advantages, 
such as freedom from soot and dirt and easy control of the source of 
heat, so that the rollers are readily kept at a uniform temperature 
and-the ironer can be made hot enough for use in a few minutes. A 
sectional end view of a steam-heated machine, showing the chief 
features and mode of working is represented in Fig. 90. Two 
heated rollers are provided, one of which is 6in. and the other 16 in. 
in diameter." The latter irons the face of the collar while the 


Fie. 89.—Muttivir-Rott Соль AND Curr Lronen. 
(J. Armstrong and Co. Ltd), 


former irons the reverse side. In contact with thé periphery of 
the large roller are five small padded rollers, a single padded roller 
being mounted in contact with the small heated roller. Thus the 
collars are subjected to pressure between the hot ahd padded roll- 
ers at six points during their passage through the machine. The 
pressure is applied by means of a Jever which brings the padded 
rollers into contact with the large heated cylinder in unison, the 
bearings of the latter being stationary. This pressure lever ad- 
justs the rollers tc four different stops or positions. At the first 
position the gearssare clear, leaving the rofers free for removing 
the coverings. Тһе second position throws them in mesh, but 
keeps the rollers clear of the steam cylinder. In the third posi- 
tion, the pressure is applied, and when the rollers are newly cov- 
ered, sufficient pressure for ironing is obtained. The fourth posi- 
lion causes additional pressure to be applied, and is used when 
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the coverings of the rollers have become packed down or worn. 

A separate lever is provided for applying pressure to the 
smaller heated roller. 

Both steam inlet and outlet connections for the heated cylind- 
ers are placed together at the same end, this being possible by 
using a syphon for removing the condensed water; thus only one 
stuffing box is necessary for each cylinder. | 

The speed of the larger roll may be varied by means of a 
clutch, so that a high or medium finish can be obtained. Between 
the second and third padded roll there is a square'bar which is 
driven from one end. This bar revolves and its edges success- 
ively tap the collars at intervals of about one inch, as they pass 


Fic. 30.—ВтЕлм-НЕАтЕр Мотлтьге-Ком, ÍRONER. 
Secrionan Exp View. 


(I. Braithwaite and. Son, Ltd). 
upwards front the second to the third padded roll. Thus the col- 
lars are kept from curling and are properly fed under the third 
roll. 

In use, thé collars are fed into the machine and pass between 
the small heated roll and its auxiliary padded roll; they then pass 
between the large steam heated cylinder and padded rolls. The 
machine is furnished with either a straight feed board or a feed 
apron over the entire width of the ironing surface. 

Instead of alarge heated cylinder round which are mounted pad- 
ded rolls, the mode of*construction is frequentlyreversed. Thus, ir 
one typical machine there are five small steam heated rolls and two: 
padded rolls. Each of the former js 5; inches, and the main padded 

‚ roll 173 inches in diameter. The small padded roll revolves in con- 
' tact with a steam heated roll, which irons the wrong side of the col- 
lar, and the face side is then ironed during the passage of the collar’ 
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between the remaining steam heated rolls and the large cylinder. 
At one end of each heated roll is fitted a syphon stuffing bex, which 
has both live steam and drain cqnnections, while the journals of the 
rolls are carried in fixed bearing boxes. Pressure adjustment of 
the main padded roll is accomplished by weights, and the journals 
of both padded rolls are carried in movable bearing boxes оп 
cushion springs, which give an even pressure and yet allow for 
variation in thickness in collars passing between the rolls. The 
whole of the rolls are driven by means of a clutch pulley and 
gear, and a compound gear changing wheel is provided for high 
or medium gloss finish. | 


3.—COLLAR AND CUFF EDGE IRONING MACHINES. 


In order to produce smooth edges on collars and cuffs, which 
have become more or less ragged by wear and tear, or are rough 
owing to the presence of exuding starch, it is customary to pass 
the goods through an edge ironer, of which there are several 
types. One of the simplest takes the form of a hollow steam- 
heated iron, in the top of which are several grooves of different 
widths. Ап arm attached to the main framework, serves as a 
support for a small vessel containing water, in which revolves a 
felt covered roller. The edges of the collars or cuffs to be ironed 
are first moistened by drawing them by hand over the wet roller ; 
they are then immediately drawn throwgh the grodves of the 
heated iron. As a rule, one or two passages are sufficient to 
smooth the roughest and sharpest edge. 

Fig. 91 illustrates an edge ironer of modern design. It 
consists essentially of a cone-shaped metallic disc—fisually electro- 
plated—provided with grooves of varying widths, so as to allow 
for different thicknesses of collars and cuffs. The disc is caused 

& Я 
to revolve by means of a belt pulley through bevel gear, and is 
heated by an atmospheric burner. An arm attached to the ma- 
chine, supports a suitable water tank containing a felt roll, upon 
which the edges of the goods are moistened immediately before 
placing them in the grooves. 

Edge ironing is sometimes done with the aid of a combination 
collar finishing iMachine. In one type, Yesigned for non-fold 
collars, the edges are automfhtically moistened and ironed, and 
the collar shaped at one operation. 

The “© Shaw ’’ Ironer and Shaper is specially adapted for iron- 
ing and '' setting " the’ folded seams of turn down collars, and 
is one of the best-known machines of its class. It is made to 
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attach to a table, or portable stand, and takes the form of a curved 
metal plate yin. in diameter attached to suitable supports. The 
collar—after seam dampening—is, placed with the seam on the 
plate and the edge ironed and “‘ set "' by simply running a heated 
grooved iron over it. The ordinary type of iron is heated intern- 
ally by means of a gas flame. In another form, electricity is used, 
while a third tvpe is provided with an independent gasoline tank, 
generator, and burner. 'A shaping tube, fixed in a horizontal 
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Vig. 91.— * Disc ? Ерак Івохіьи. 
(J. Armstrong and Co., Ltd.). 


position, is ugually combined with this machine; the collars are 
simply pushed into the tube one after another as is the case when 
using a vertical tube (sce Fig. 93). 

ё 


4.-ЗЕАМ DAMPENING MACHINES. 


After double collars and cuffs have been ironed, they are 
ready for the folding operation, but, in grder that this may be 
effected without damaging the starched liner, it is the usual 
practice first to moisten the good% along the seams either by. 
means of water or steam. Seam dampening is now generally 
carried on automatically. One well-known form of machine con- 
sists of an iron frame supporting a flat plate or table in which is 
a wide pening. Working in this opening is a grooved wheel, 
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beneath which—‘and in contact with it—is another wheel revolv- 
ing in a water tank. А third wheel covered with a felt Or rubber 
band is mounted above the plaée and its periphery fits the groove 
of the middle wheel. When it is necessary to dampen both 
sides of seams with this machine, the rollers are allowed to revolve 
in contact, from time to time, so as to moisten the upper roller. 
Collars are fed between the lower and*central roller which may 
be actuated either by hand or power. The upper roller can be 
raised or lowered as occasion requires by means of a foot treadle. 


в е 

The ‘ Torrance" Seam Dampener (Fig. 92,4), represents а 
tvpe of machine designed for the purpose of enabling both sides of 
seams to be dampened automatically at one operation. И 
possesses certain features which are embodied in the foregoing 
machine, but only two pressure wheels are employed, both of 
which are grooved to receive endless bands or cords. The lower 
cord passes over grooved moistening rollers attached to a water 
tank placed beneath the plate of the machine, while the upper 
cord is moistened in a similar manner by means of grooved rollers 
in an overhead water tank. Suitable guides are provided for 
automatically guiding the collars through the machine. 


Instead of using a cord for dampening the upper roller, an 
arrangement similar to that shown in Fig. 92B, is frequently used, 
especially for very rapid work. In this, the seams are dampened 
by passing the collars between two miljed screws, revolving in 
contact with one another. The lower screw works in a water 
tank, while the upper one is kept in a moistened condition by 
allowing water to drop slowly from a regulating valve attached to 
a container (see figure) ^ Collar guides are aftached to the 
plate, so that the goods have only to be fed into the machine. 


Steam is also employed for dampening purposes, as it is 
found to be very quick and effective, though, unless carefully 
used, it is apt to produce ''blobby " results. А simple steam 
dampener largely employed is shown in Fig. 92C. It consists 
essentially of a steam-heated tube, flattened at one end, so that a 
narrow slit is left. The seam to be dampened is held by hand 
and passed over the slit through which zscends sufficient steam 
to keep it in a hot moist.cendition. The collar is then folded 
and may be shaped by holding it, round the tube for а few seconds. 
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а ban AND GUFF SHAPING MAGHINES. 


“ Shapers ” are used for shhping and setting collars and cuffs 
after they have been ironed and—if necessary—folded. In one 
form a steam jacketed enamelled tube is fixed to a table. The 
collar to be shaped is inserted into the upper end of the tube, and 
pressed down a certain distance, thus leaving room in the top of 
the tube for another collar. Eventually, the tube becomes filled 
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Fic. 93.—'* Торе CoLLAR SHAPER. 


(I. Braithwaite and, Son, Ltd.) 


with collars and the lowest one is then forced out and falls into a 
Suitable receptacle placed under the table. A shaper of this kind 
is shown in Fig. 93. 
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The time required to force a collar through the tube is suffi- 
cient to, thoroughly dry and shape it perfectly round. It is very 
useful for airing and setting cellars and cuffs after they have 
already passed through an automatic shaping machine. 


MACHINE. 
(W. Summersceales and Sons, Ltd). 


Ее. 94, —* Кошки’ CoLLAR SHAPING 


This type of shaper is largely used in conjunction with the 
“Shaw ? edge ironer, but the tube is fixed horizontally and may 
be heated by any of the methods adopted for the latter. The burner 
employed is desigged for use with any of the kinds of gas most 
readily available. 


Fic, 95.—'' Нкм”! Autpgmatic SHapina MACHINE, 
(I. Braithwaite and, Son, Ltd.). 


une well-known type of automatic shaper or curler consists 
of an indiarubber roller about 12$n. long by 2$ in. in diameter, and 
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a polished stceM roller of smaller diameter (Fig. 94). The 

steel roller revolves at a higher rate of speed than the larges one and 

the pressure between them can,be readily adjusted by means of 
springs to give any degree of curl to collars or cuffs. 

“ Heim” Automatic Double Collar Shaper.—This machine 

(FA Q3) automatically folds, irons the seam, and curls collars 
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Tiu. 96.—Necx-Banp LRONER. 


А 9 (J. and T. Lane, Ltd). е 


in one operation. On a suitable stand is mounted a wedge-shaped 
piece of iron heated by gas, a graoved wheel, and a curling spindle 
of special shape also heated by gas. The collar to be shaped is 
previously dampened at the seam on a separate machine, and fed 
into the shaper. It first passes over the wedge-shaped iron, which, 
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in conjunction with the grooved wheel causesfit to assume the 
folded form, the seam being also ironed at the same time. The 
collar is then carried by means of driving bands round the curling 
spindle and emerges in a properly shaped condition. Many other 
combination folding and shaping machines are in use, but a con- 
sideration of space prevents us from describing them. | 


6.-NECKBAND IRONING MACHINES. , 


e 
These are used for ironing the neckbands of shirts and setting 


them up at the necessary angle. A typical neckband ironer is 
shown in Fig. 96. A cast iron standard supports a narrow roller 
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` Fre. 97A.—Necx-Banp RING ron 
Heart-SHarpep BANDS. 


Fic. 97B.—Necx-Banp RING FOR 
Косхр ов Ovar Banps. 
(I. Braithwaite and Son, Ltd.). 


provided with a flange on its outer edge. e Above this is a hollow’ 
concave iron heated by gas. The roller is padded and is set in 
motion. by depressing a treadle, while the same action causes the 
heated iron to descend and exert & varying degree of pressure upon 
the felt covered roller. [ 

.This' machine is suitable for ironing both sides of neckbands. 
In agathét.-form of machine, the heated iron is replaced -by 
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a heated polished\roller. Both rollers travel at the same speed 
so that the neckband is not stretched. The machine is not suit- 
able for imparting gloss to the, bands, but it is commonly em- 
ployed for ironing the wrist bands of shirts without cuffs. 

Neckband Rings.—For ''setting up” the neckbands of 
shit, flexible metal rings are frequently used. These enable the 
bands to be finished so as to stand up straight from the bosom 
and yoke. They expand the neckband to the proper size without 
undue stretching, and are easily adjusted for different sizes of 
bands. Fig. 97A represents a ring for usg with heart-shaped neck- 
bands, and Fig. 97B a ring for round or oval bands. 
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Fia. 98.—“ Borx" TRONER. 
(Г. Braithwaite and Son, Ltd.). 


In using them, a ring is placed inside the neckband, and the 
latter ironed with the ming in position. ‚ 

3. Ironing Machines for, Body Linen, Blouses, etc.—The 
ironing of such articles as aprons, shirt bodies, underwear 
of all kinds, skirts, overalls, et&, etc., is still done by hand in 
many laundries, but in large establishments special machines known 
as body-ironers are commonly employed as well as other labour- 
Saving apparatus for this class of work. 
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Fig. oS illustrates the ordinary type of/body-ironer. Its 
essential! features are a strong iron stand and two projecting 
parallel metal rollers. The top,roller is highly polished and can 
be heated by gas, while the lower one is padded with felt. A 
wooden receptacle is placed immediately beneath the rollers; it is 
used to prevent the goods from coming in contact with th* floor 
and dirty parts of the, machine during the ironing operation. 

Pressure on the treadle causes the padded roller to rise until 
it comes info contact with the polished roller and at the same time 


в 
Гіс. 99.— GrENEnan InoNER. 
WJ. and J. Lane, Ltd.). 


a rotary motion is given to the rollers by means of suitable gear- 
ing. On releasing the treadle, the rollers are thrown out of gear 
and the padded rolled | is lowered a few inched, thus enabling the 
operator to adjust the article bei&g ironed while the rollers are 
stationary. In another type of,body ironer the usual gas heated 
roller is replaced by a steam-heated reciprocating iron, which is 
‘shaped to fit part of the circumference of a hollow roller 12 in. 
in diameter, , This machine is shown in Fig. 99. 
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PART 11. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
MODERN LAUNDRY WORK. 


CHAPTER I. 
Work of Trading Domestic Laundries. 


It has been previously mentioned that commercial laundry 
work may be conveniently divided into three great branches, 
viz. :—1. Ordinary trading domestic laundry work. 2. New 
shirt, collar, and cuff laundry work, and 3. The laundering of new 
embroidered and plain soft finished goods. 

The processes and materials employed in each of these 
branches depend primarily upon the nature and condition of the 
goods and the kind of finish required. Consequently, the mode 
of treatment to which each of the different classes of gcods is sub- 
jected will be described separately. 

The most important branch of the launder:mg industry is that 
in which the operations of washing and re-dressing soiled domestic 
articles are carried on. А considerable portion of this class af 
work is still done in hand laundries, but these are being gradu- 
ally displaced by steam power laundries equipped with ingenious 
and highly efficient labour saving machines. In hand laundries, 
the mode of procedure is largely governed according to the kind 
of apphances available. • 

The principal processes involved in modern steam laundry 
work may be briefly classified as follows :— 

1. Checking, sorting, and marking. 

2. Washing. . 

3. Drying. 

4. Finishing. 

The washing and finishing processes include many inter- 
dependent operations, the various details of which are subject to 
considerable variateon, hot only in differen? laundries, but even 
in the same laundry, according éo the kind of material to be dealt 
with and the machines in use. Woollen and silk goods-—&nd in 
some cases those made from linen and cotton—are not starched, 
as this operation would degrade the soft, elastic, and other physi- 
cal properties which are so characteristic of animal fibres. 
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SECTION I.--CHECKING, SORTING, AMO MARKING. 


Each parcel of goods received at the laundry is taken to 
the sorting room, and the various articles sorted, and checked with 
those already entered in the customer's book. 

The sorting room should be a well-lighted and spacious póart- 
ment containing a number of bins or boxes for the purpose of 
holding the various classes of soiled “ linen.” 

The marking of the. goods for future identification is also 
done in this room. 

Only one bundle or basket of dirty ''linen"' is opened at a 
time and the contents arranged in separate heaps on a suitable 
wooden support placed on the floor. Thus, if a bundle contains 
handkerchiefs, collars, and shirts, three separate heaps are made, 
and then by counting the number of each heap the customer's 
washing book is checked at once. 

Instructions are given to the sorters in many laundries to 
place badly stained goods into a separate receptacle, so that the 
operator in charge of the wash-house may treat such goods for 
the removal of stains before they are washed. This practice 
has its advantages, inasmuch as it is well known that certain 
stains are more difficult to remove after the goods on which they 
occur have been washed in the usual manner, than before such 
treatment, and its adoption frequently obviates the necessity of a 
re-wash. 

After sorting, the bundles are passed on to another operator 
who examines each article separately in order to see if it has been 
previously marked. 

Each customer is assigned a distinctive mark, and the articles 
marked accordingly, either black ink or coloured cotton thread 
or tape being used for the purpose. Aniline black and silver 
marking inks are commonly employed for marking collars, cuffs, 
shirts, etc., while cotton thread of various colours, or tapes, are 
used for marking coloured and delicate articles, as well as silk 
and woollen goods, expensive linens, etc. Tags of aluminium cov- 
ered with linen are largely used in America. They are specially 
adapted for goods which are simply washed and rough dried, i.e., 
rough dry goods, and can be applied instantaneously by means 
of an automatic affixing machine. Brass pins with wide flat bodies 
upon which the numbers are stamped are also used, while machines 
are available for stamping the goods in plain figures or letters 
wih ink. 

| Special pens, made either of glass or an alloy, are used in hand 
UM with ink, and it is a comparatively’ simple matter to 
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make the numbe quite plain. When coloured cotton thread is 
employed, however, it is necessary to adopt a system of marking 
in which curved lertis or figures are omitted. 


pu using different combinations of two or more figures a 

large number of distinctive marks can be obtained. The 
e» frequently employed for woollens, etc., are either plain 
or interwoven with coloured thread in the form of numbers or 
letters. Plain tapes are marked with ink in the usual way. 


Many different systems of marking are in use for general 
work, but the most satisfactory method appears to be one in 
which numbers are employed prefixed with the initials of the 
customers' surnames. [n some cases a distinctive mark is used 
to indicate a collecting area, so as to facilitate the subsequent 
packing and delivery. As soon as the goods have been examined, 
and marked, (if necessary), they are placed in the special bins pro- 
vided. From ten to twenty bins are required, varying in size 
according to the nature of the articles for which they are em- 
ployed. The large bins are used for heavy goods such as blank- 
ets, coloured curtains, counterpanes, etc., while the smaller bins 
serve for the reception of the common articles of wear, and of 
the household. 


The mode of classification of the articles in sorting is subject 
to wide variation in different works, but it is obviously dependent 
upon the amount and nature of the work in hand. 


The following classification may be "regarded as a typical 

example :— 
I. Shirts. 

Collars, cuffs, and fronts. 
3. Table cloths and serviettes, i.e., table ‘‘linen.’’ 
4. Body ''linen." 
5. Muslin and other fine articles. 
6. Sheets, pillow slips, chamber towels, etc. 
7. Household dusters, dirty towels, etc. 
8 
9 


to 


Curtains. 

Coloured cotton and linen goods. 
то. White dnd grey flannels, cricket jerseys, etc. 
тї. Coloured flannels. * 
12. Stockings and socks 
13. Blankets. 
14. Silk and hal silk goqds. 
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SECTION IL—WASHING. i 
: COTTON AND LINEN GOODS. 


After the articles have betn sorted and marked, they are 
ready for the washing process, which consists of a number of 
operations varying in detail according to the nature of the pends 
to be treated. 

The washing or scouring materials commonly employed are 
soap and sodium carbonate for linen and cotton goods, and soap 
and ammonia for woollen and silk goods. Special detergents are 
used as occasion demands. It is the usual practice to make up 
stock solutions of sodium carbonate and also of each of the differ- 
ent kinds of soap employed. The vessels used for this purpose 
are of galvanized iron, provided with open steam pipes for heat- 
ing purposes, and taps for drawing off the liquids as required. 


Ето. 100.—Soa» AND ALKALI CONTAINER. 
(Manlove, Alliott and Co. Igd.J). 


They are either rectangular (Fig. тоо) or circular in shape. 
The following proportions may be used :— : 
402. Stock Soda Solution. 
Slbs. 58 per cent. alkali dissolved in 
20 gallons of water. 
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4 02. Stock оар Solution.—This is made by dissolving the 
necessary quantity of soap in water with the aid of heat and 
subsequently making up the solution to a definite volume, so that 
one gallon contains 4 025. of soap. И the water is hard, 1 oz. 

sodium carbonate may be added to every twenty gallons with 
adVagtage before dissolving the soap. | 
“ч Ava general rule, it is inadvisable te employ more than two 
stock solutions of different kinds of soap for ordinary work. For 
woollens, olive oil soap is usually preferred; a stock solution may 
be prepared as above, using soft water «nd omitting the sodium 
carbonate. It is the practice in many works to make up combined 
stock solutions of soap and sodium carbonate in order to econo- 
mize space and tanks. Such solutions should contain from about 
24-3075. of soap and т to 14025. of sodium carbonate per gallon. 
Although the chief operations of all washing processes are 
similar as regards underlying principles, they are, nevertheless, 
subject to considerable variation in practice. The number of 
operations involved; the nature and strength of the materials em- 
ployed; the length of time occupied, and the actual methods 
adopted in carrying out the operations have all to be very care- 
fully considered. 

Heavily starched goods are subjected to а more stringent 
washing process than other goods, and the description given 
below of a typical process of this nature includes the principa! 
features of all other washing processes carried on ,in rotary 
machines. . 

Washing Process ior Heavily Starched Goods.—The usual 
process of washing collars, cuffs, etc., consists of the following 
operations :-— @ 

т. Rinsing in water. 
2. Washing in a solution of soap and sodium carbonate 


at a medium temperaturc. e 
3. Boiling in a fresh solution of soap and sodium 
* 
carbonate. ; 


4. Rinsing in hot water. 
5. Rinsing in warm water. 
6. Rinsing in cold water. 
1.—Rinsing in Water or '' Breakdown. —The first stage of 
the washing proce% is known technically as the “ breakdown." 
It has for its objects the removal of substances soluble in water, 
and insoluble surface dirt. The Patter is loosened by the action 
of the water and is subsequently detached from the goods by means 
of the friction produced.during the rotation of the machine. Al- 
buminous substances, as well я5° perspiration and other stains 


~ 
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are modified and more or less completely remed in this opera- 
tion. М is highly important that the temperature of the water 
should not exceed 1109-1209 F.,ein order to prevent the coagula- 
tion and fixation of stains of an albuminous nature. Other kinds 
of stains may also be so altered—by using water at too high a tega- 
perature—as to render them removable only with great difgtulty 
in the subsequent operations. In many laundries the '' break- 
down "' is carried on with the aid of cold or lukewarm water ren- 
dered alkaline by the addition of sodium carbonate. This practice 
is undoubtedly of considerable benefit in the treatrhent of greasy 
and heavily starched goods, because in the first place, the alkaline 
solution exerts a slight emulsifying action on the grease, and in 
the second place, the starchy matter is more readily attacked. 
Thirdly, the removal of albuminous matter is accomplished with 
greater facility. ‘lhe use of sodium carbonate is also of advan- 
tage if the water is hard. . 

The most satisfactory method of effecting the removal of old 
starch yet introduced, is dependent on the property possessed 
by the enzymes of malt of converting it into soluble derivatives. 
Commercial malt preparations are now being extensively used 
in the breakdown for this purpose; their employment in the latter 
operation, as well as in other ways, will be more fully discussed 
when dealing with examples of processes. It may be noted here, 
however, that they are useless in presence of alkalies, so that 
their employment in the breakdown should always be preceded 
by a short agitation of the goods in warm neutral water, in order 
to ensure the more or less complete removal of traces of alkali 
which are commonly introduced with the starch mixtures used in 
finishing. e 

In parts of France and other European countries, the first part 
of the washing process consists of a steeping operation, the goods 
being allowed to remain in water or weak spap liquor overnight. 
By adopting this method, the starchy matters and many other 
substances are rentlered soluble to a greater or less extent, by 
complex fermentative changes, before the actual washing begins. 
It is much slower, however, than the rotary machine method, and 
more space is required, but on the other hand the ‘‘linen’’ is 
said to last longer. в А А 

The amount of sodium carbonate added*to the water for an 
alkaline breakdown depends prirfcipally upon the hardness of the 


water and the nature of the góods to be washed. Аз a rule, it is 
essary {о 249 more than 3% ол. of anhydrous sodium Sak 
f water. The hot water required ior the 


"well as for general purposes, 4 
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supplied from a cevered tank placed in a suitable position at a 
high level, the water being kept hot by means of a circulating 
system in which the exhaust steam from the engine is fully util- 
ised. A floating valve is usually fixed to the cold water inlet, 
SÓ*as to ensure a regular and automatic supply of hot water; 
the olet pipe should be fixed in the side of the supply tank 
near the top, in order to prevent solid matter from being carried 
into the washing machines. 

Fig. 101 represents a system of this kind designed by Royles 
Ltd. The exhaust steam from the engine passes directly into 
the top of the heater—which is shown partly in section—and 
thence in a downward direction through a series of Row's patent 
indented tubes, round which the water to be heated circulates. 


„—— А ppt Ч closed top 


отп н used 


Еа. 10).—Conrinvors Нот Матев борріу System. 
( Boyles Limited.), 


Condensed steam passes away at the bottom. The construction 
of the heater is suqh that the body may be readily disconnected 
and hoisted clear of the tubes, leaving the latter fully exposed for 
inspection and cleaning when requjred; it may thus be used with 
hard water depositing scale. The mode of circulation of the 
water-is clearly shown in the diagram. | 
Breakdown.—Mode*of Procedyre.—The hot and cold water 
valves are opened, and if the supply pipes have not been used for 
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some time, it is advisable to allow a quantity of the water to run 
to waste, owing to the danger of introducing iron rust into the 
machine. The outlet valve is then closed and the water run into 
the machine, the amount of hot and cold being so regulated that 
the temperature of the liquid when ready for use is about то9г*Е. 

The volume employed should be sufficient to reach haif way 
up the gauge glass, büt, half of this is enough both for the first 
and second suds. Cold water only, is usually run into the 
machine in the case of an alkaline breakdown, and the necessary 
quantity of sodium carBonate solution is then added. The soiled 
“linen ” is next introduced and the machine set in motion and 
run slowly for about ten minutes. The waste water is then re- 
moved and the goods are ready for the next operation. 

It has been already stated that when sodium carbonate is 
added to hard water, insoluble carbonates are usually precipi- 
tated, and it is conceivable that under the conditions of laundering 
practice, the precipitation of insoluble matter may take place in 
each fibre. 

If it were always practicable to add the sodium carbonate to 
the water before the introduction of the '' linen ” at each stage of 
the process in which alkali is used, precipitation within the fibres 
would either be entirely prevented or at any rate considerably dim- 
inished. This mode of procedure, however, is only practicable in 
«ће breakdown, because its adoption in all cases would necessitate 
the removal of the ‘‘ linen ” from the machine and its subsequent 
re-introduction at each of the stages immediately preceding the 
alkaline treatments. Of course, if the water in use has been 
properly softened, no precipitation should take place on the addi- 
tion of ‘‘ alkali." The complete removal of insoluble carbonates 
from fibres which have been contaminated in this way, can only 
be properly effected by subsequently impregnating the articles 
with a suitaBle acid. Hence, a custom has arisen of rinsing the 
goods in an acid during the final stages of washing. Most authori- 
ties who have studied the matter, are agreed that vegetable fibres 
are frequently rendered harsh and their tensile strength consider- 
ably lowered by subjecting them to pressure at high temperatures, 
e.g., the ironing process, when contaminated with inelastic in- 
organic matter, such as calcium carbonate. This is brought abopt 
by the friction set up between the inorganic matter in the indi- 
vidual fibres, the fibres themselves, and the surfaces of the ironing. 
machines. 2 

Insoluble matter which may have been used in previous finish, 
ing operations for '' filling ’’, purposes," is removed more or less 
completely by the rubbing action of the articles upon each other 
dufing thé «otation bf the machine. з 
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2. Washing’ with Soap and '' Alkali’’ at a Medium ed 

perature.—This operation, commonly known as '' first wash” 
“ first suds,” immediately follows the breakdown. Its chief object 
is to effect the removal of substances which are readily emulsified 
by soap solution at a medium temperature, any loosely adhering 
diri being carried away in the emulsion. Traces of non-coagu- 
lated Sibuminous matter which have escaped the breakdown are 
also removed, while the soap solution employed easily penetrates 
and lubricates the individual fibres, thereby reducing the friction 
between the goods during the rotation,of the machine. 

It is generally admitted that the cleansing action of soap in 
the ' first suds ” as well as in other washing operations is of a 
highly complex nature, and for more than a century, the elucida- 
tion of the problem has been the subject of numerous investiga- 
tions by various chemists. We give below a short account of 
the more important theories advanced. 

Detergent Action of Soap.—-The mode of action of soap solu- 
tion in removing dirt from textile and other materials has been 
explained in different ways. One of the oldest explanations is 
that hydrolysis occurs when soap is dissolved in water and the 
alkali thus liberated immediately attacks any grease on the sur- 
face of the material to be cleansed. Berzelius and Chevreul held 
this view. . 

Rotondi, (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., p. 601, 1885), considered that 
the grease is saponified by a basic soap which he believed to be 
formed by hydrolysis. А s 

Hillger, (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. p. 524, 1903), maintains, 
however, that both these theories are illogical, inasmuch as the 
free alkali or basic soap liberated according to the first and 
second theory respectively, would have a far greater tendency to 
react with the acid part of the soap with which it was originally 
combined, than to saponify a neutral fat. 

Another argument put forward against the above theories is 
that hot strong soap solutions possess greateredetergent properties 
than weak cold solutions, although it is well known that the latter 
are more readily hydrolysed than the former. Consequently, it 
is concluded that the detergent properties of soap solutions are 
not dependent upon the presence of products of hydrolysis. 

The most satisfactory theory yet advanced is based upon the 
well-known property of soap solution of readily forming emulsions 
when shaken up with oils and fats. 

Hillger has shown that this property is not due to the pres- 
ence of alkali in the soap solution as was formerly supposed, but 
is a property possessed by the soap alone. It was found that no 
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emulsion is produced when a weak solution 'of caustic soda is 
shaken up with neutral cotton-seed oil; but if an oil containing 
free fatty acids is used, an emulsion is readily formed. Further, 
no emulsion is obtained with a weak alkali and kerosene, whereas 
a solution of a neutral soap, (sodium oleate), gives an emulsjon 
both with kerosene and with neutral cotton-seed oil. Fro гом 
and other experimental observations, Hillger concludes that the 
detergent properties of soap solutions can best be explained by 
their power of emulsifying grease, of readily penetrating fibrous 
materials, and of lubricgting surfaces and impurit.es, so that the 
latter become less adherent to the materials and are easily removed. 

The physical properties of soap solutions have also been ex- 
haustively studied by several investigators and from the results 
obtained, various explanations have been offered in order to ac- 
count for the detergent property of soap. Careful experiments 
have shown that the surface tension of soap solution is only about 
two-fifths of that of water, while its cohesion is also comparatively 
low, and it appears highly probable that the value of soap solu- 
tion as a cleansing agent is dependent upon these properties to a 
greater or less extent. 

An important contribution to our knowledge of the subject 
has recently been made by Spring, (Jour. Chem. Soc. 1909, A. 
1,628), who maintains that the theories hitherto advanced are in- 
admissible, as they seek only to explain the removal of greasy 
émpurities. 

Some interesting experiments were made with soap solution 
and lamp black. It was found that when purified soot is shaken 
up with a 2 percent. soap solution, it is deposited almost as rapidly 
as from pure water, while with a soap solution containing less 
than 0.5 per cent. of soap, deposition requires about ten days. 
With a 1.0 per cent. solution, the soot is not completely deposited 
after two months, thus showing that a solution of soap of a cer- 
tain strength" exists which is best айе for retaining soot in 
suspension. 

If the soap solution containing soot in suspension is filtered 
through ordinary filter paper, (cellulose), the paper is not even 
blackened, but when pure water containing soot in suspension is 
filtered, the soot remains on the filter paper. 

This behaviour"is said to be иё їо (е formation of 4 
soap-soot colloidal compound іп «the first case, and.a colloidal 
compdund of.celulose and soot in the second case. The 
former is considered to be more stable than the cellulose-soot 
compound, inasmuch as the latter is not formed when soot sus- 
pended ig soap solution is filtered. 
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Analysis of "the soap solution from which soot had settled, 
showed that the Original soap solution had been decompqsed into 
a basic soap and an acid scap, ,and that the soot had formed an 
absorption compound with the latter. The soot-acid-soap com- 
pound was found to have no power of adhesion to objects in water, 
such as skin, paper, wood, glass, etc. Cellulose also decomposes 
soap Solution, but it fixes a basic soap, thus differing from soot. 


From the above results it is concluded that separation of soot 
(dirt) from cellulose (‘linen "") is dependent upon the affinity of 
the former for acid soap and of the latter for basic soap, so that 
in the washing process basic soap is substituted for the dirt on 
the “linen.” Thus if О represents the object defiled by the dirt 
D, and S is the soap, we have: —OD+S=DS+0O, :.е., a simple 
example of substitution. 


It is interesting to note that alcoholic soap solutions do not 
form colloidal compounds with soot; and as it has long been 
known that such solutions lack'cleansing properties and are very 
stable when compared with aqueous solutions, it would appear, as 
if, after all, hydrolysis plays a not unimportant part in connection 
with the cleansing power of soap. 

Other experiments were made by Spring with red ochre, 
clay, and silica, and the results obtained serve ¢o confirm the con- 
clusions alreadv given as to the general mode of action of soap 
solutions. ° 

“First Suds." —Mode of Procedure.—After the waste water 
from the breakdown has been run away, fresh cold water is intro- 
duced into the machine. Its volume or height as indicated by the 
gauge glass should be so regulated that the goods are just cov- 
ered. Sodium carbonate stock solution is next added, the quan- 
tity depending upon the nature of the goods and the degree of 
hardness of the water. For comparatively clean goods very 
little soda is necessary. Indeed, it is customary "in many сше 
dries, only to add sodium carbonate when пага water is used, i 
order to effect economy in soap consumption by preventing its 
decomposition in presence of lime or magnesium salts. 

It will be evident from this statement that the sodium carbon- 
ate should always be added to the water before the soap liquor. 

A sufficient . qhantity of the stock solution of soap is next 
added, the particular soap used being dependent upon the nature 
and condition of the “linen.” Ы is impossible to give here the 
exact quantities of soap to use for the different classes of goods, 
since so much depends, upon the amount of fatty matter in the 
Soap used, the condition of the goods in hand and their weight. 
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In a few laundries the amounts of soap and Soda employed are 
based upon the approximate weights of the different batches of 
goods. This method is an excellent one and appears to be finding 
favour amongst up-to-date launderers. It is undoubtedly more 
economical and ensures more uniform results than the usual guess 
work practice of adding sufficient soap to yield a good lathep On 
the other hand, however, it is only possible to introduce a satis- 
factory system of this kind by making a large number of careful 
observations during the washing of batches of different classes of 
goods and checking each fresh delivery of soap by chemical analy- 
sis. Still, when once such a system has been established and a 
reliable series of figures obtained for goods in different states, it 
wil be evident that the success of a washing process will be 
less dependent upon the skill and judgment of operators who may 
prefer to work by noting the amount of lather produced. 

The exudation of the latter over the sides of the machine is 
considered to be an indication that too much soap has been added. 
On the other hand, the presence of a sufficient amount of suds 
throughout the whole of the process is an essential factor in the 
production of satisfactory work. 

The first suds is not always carried on as a separate part 
of the washing process, but it is typical of the usual procedure 
in the treatment of collars, cufis, and other heavily starched goods. 

Slightly soiled goods containing only a small amount of 
starch are subjected to the usual breakdown, but they are only 
washed ойсе with soapcand soda, the temperature being gradually 
raised to the boiling point. The length of time occupied in the 
first suds varies in different laundries, but fiom 15 to 20 minutes 
is thé average, the temperature of the liquor being gradually 
raised to 1409-1609 F. 

3. Boiling with Soap and '' Alkali." —This а is fre- 
quently knowp as ''second suds,” ''second wash”’ or '' Бой.” 
As soon as the first suds operation is finished, the s liquor i is 
removed, and fresh: water at 1009-1109 F., introduced into the 
machine. It may be mentioned that it is undesirable to subject 
textile materials to sudden and wide changes of temperature, as 
the practice is liable to result in a gradual weakening of the fibres. 
Apart, however, from this danger which is frequently ignored 
there may arise defects in the form of stains caused by the pre- 
cipitation of greasy matter in comlsination with dirt. Consequently, 
cold water should not be added to hot goods, especially if the 
. latter are impregnated with soap. 

In some cases, thé goods are given а rinse in warm water ` 
after «he, first suds, and thent fresh warm water is introduced. 
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Steam is next ddmitted, and the temperature slowly raised to 
the boiling point; soap and sodium carbonate having been pre- 
viously added according to requirements. A treatment òf about 
10-15 minutes at the boil sufficés for the majority of goods, the 
whole operation being completed in from 20-30 minutes. 

The object of the second suds is to effect the emulsification 
of trices of greasy matter which have resisted the action of the 
soap and soda more or less completely in the previous operations. 
As a result of this action, the dirt associated with the grease is 
liberated and mechanically removed from the goods during the 
revolution of the machine. Starch on heavily starched goods is 
more readily removed in this operation than in the breakdown 
or first suds, owing to thc energetic action of the boiling alkaline 
solution, 

The emulsive properties of the soap, as well as the friction 
produced during the process are also of the highest importance 
in bringing about the complete removal of the last traces of im- 
purities, 

A bleaching operation is frequently carried on in conjunction 
with the second wash. In this case, a small quantity of the 
bleaching solution (which usually consists of sodium hypochlorite), 
is added directly to the contents of the machine. 

Bleaching powder solution cannot be used én presence of soap, 
as double decomposition would occur, resulting in the precipitation 
of insoluble lime soaps. 

+ Rinsing in Hot Water.— The waste liquor from the second 
suds is removed as soon as the operation "has been carried on for 
the necessary length of time. Hot water is then introduced into 
the machine in sufficient quantity to immerse the goods com- 
pletely, and the rinsing continued for about 5-18 minutes, the 
waste liquor being removed as before. It is highly important to use 
hot water in the first rinse, in order to remove more effectually, 
the soapy emulsioh containing the impurities, With which the 
goods are contaminated. We have alreudy referred to the de- 
fects likely to be produced if cold water is allowed to come into 
contact with goods impregnated with soap-dirt emulsions. Fur- 
thermore, defects which are caused by the presence of precipitated 
matter can only be satisfactorily remedied by subjecting the goods 
to an acid treat;uent followed by а re-wagh. 

s. Rinsing in Warm Wafer.—In this operation the goods are 
rinsed in fresh warm water for а few minutes, whereby traces of 
impurities left from the first rinse are removed. The goods are 
cleansed more effectually by the use of warm water, while at the 
same time sudden chahges of temperature are avoided. It is ad- 
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visable to test the rinsing water with red litmus paper in order to 
make sure that all traces of alkali have been rémoved, i.e., if the 
acid bath is not employed. | 

6. Rinsing in Cold Water:—This is the final operation in 
washing, the goods beinz simply agitated for a few minutes jn 
cold or lukewarm water. Cold water rinsing is usually carried on 
in conjunction with blueing, in which case the requisite amdunt of 
‘blue water ” is added te the contents of the machine. 


SECTION IIL—AUXILIARY OPERATIONS. 


In ordinary laundering practice, it is an almost universal cus- 
tom to carry on various auxiliary operations during the washing 
process commonly adopted for linen and cotton goods, and we 
may enumerate them as follows :— 

I. Acid treatment. 
2. Bleaching. 

3. Blueing. 

4. Starching. 

т. The Acid Treatment.—It has been stated in a preceding 
paragraph that insoluble carbonate of calcium may be formed 
in the fibres of the '' linen" during the washing process, and in 
order to effect its removal many launderers use what is known 
as the * acid bath;" which merely consists of a weak solution of 
a suitable acid, in which the goods are agitated for a few minutes. 
The best acid to use is acetic, because it not only forms readily 
soluble salts with most metals, but it has practically no action 
on the ‘‘linen’’ or on the metal machines into which it is fre- 
quently introduced. 

In'additipn to its use for the above-mentioned purpose, the 
acid bath is of the greatest importance for effecting the neutralisa- 
tion of traces of alkali which have not been removed during the 
previous rinsing operations, the products censisting of a very 
soluble salt and water. 

The chemical cHanges occurring in these reactions may be 
represented by means of the following equations :— 


CaCO, * 2C, H,O, = Ca(C,H,O,), - CO, + H,O 


Calcium-- acetic = calcium +carbon+water. 
carbonate acid acetate * dioxide 
Na,CO,+ 2C,H,0, = 2NaGH,O ,*C0, +H,O 
‘ Sodium + acetic = sodium +carbon+water. 
carbonate acid acetate dioxide 


. All soap must be thoroughly, removed from the gaods 
before they are allowed to come«into contact with the acid. The 
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strength of the Patter should be about 3-1 per cent., i.e., $ to 1 lb. 
of the commercial acid to every 10 gallons of water, and the 
goods should be agitated in the liquor for about 3- „у minutes 
immediately after the second rinse. The acid is then discharged 

nd the goods given a thorough rinse in cold water. They are 
then blued. When basic or acid coal-tar dyes are used for blue- 
ing, the dye solution may be added to the weak acid liquer, thus 
dispensing with the intermediate rinsing operation. Although, 
as stated above, weak acetic acid has practically no effect upon 
iron during the short time it 15 in contact with the machine, never- 
theless, it exerts a slight action on the insoluble soaps with which 
the inside of the machine is frequently coated. In this case, the 
acid causes a more or less complete decomposition of the soaps— 
according to its strength and temperature—with the formation of 
metallic acetates and fatty acids. The former, heing soluble in 
water, are easily removed, but the latter are deposited upon the 
fibres and may ultimately give rise to stains. In exceptional cases 
it is necessarv to remove the liberated fatty matter by emulsifica- 
tion with soap and '' alkali,” t.e., by a re-wash. 

If sufficient space is available, the acid treatment is best con- 
ducted in separate wooden tanks. This mode of procedure, how- 
ever, obviously incurs additional labour, and is not likely to be 
adopted to any great extent. In any case, it 3s essential that the 
goods be kept in motion during the subsequent blueing operation, 
50 as to prevent unequal absorption of the blue. Hence, iteis 
customary to blue most goods in the rotary machine, whether they 
have been subjected to an acid treatment in tanks or not. 

2. Bleaching.—It is by no means an infrequent occurrence 
to find that many goods which have undergone the ordinary wash- 
ing process, are not white enough to be sent forward to the finish- 
ing departments. The parts of collars which have been in con- 
tact with the skin, commonly exhibit a yellowish colour, and 
washing in solutions of soap and sodium carbonate has little effect. 
Similarly, many stains on table linen and other goods cannot be re- 
moved by means of soap and soda. Hence, as the individual ex- 
amination and local treatment of all articles in the “ wash ” is not 
feasible, a custom has arisen, whereby the whole of the contents of 
the machine are subjert ted to a mild bleaching operation as occa- 
ston demands, a solution of sodium hypochlorite being generally 
employed for the purpose. The latter may be prepared electrolytic- 
ally from common salt, or by mixing solutions of sodium'carbon- 
ate and bleaching powder, as described on page 67. 

Solutions of bleaching powder, i.e., calcium hypochlorite, аге 

.used in some laundrie$, but these differ from solutions of sodium 
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hypochlorite in that they form precipitates with soap. Thus, 
they can only be used in separate baths, whéreas it is the in- 
variable’ custom to add the sodium compound directly to the 
contents of the machine during the second wash. The reasons 
put forward for this departure from the recognised method of 
using hypochlorite solutions in textile bleaching, i.e., steeping in 
cold solutions, may be stated as follows :— f 

I. The method is'simple and does not interfere with the 
ordinary washing process in machines. 

2. A saving in time and space is effected. 

The bleaching ‹ solution— when mixed with the wash liquor 
—is so weak that it would have little effect in the cold, 
but it is strong enough to bring about the desired result 
at a higher temperature. 

4. If a cold solution were employed, it would have to be 
much stronger in order to give the same results in a 
reasonatle time, and its application would necessitate 
considerable waste if the operation were carried on in 
the washing machine. 

s. Many stains which are apparently unaffected in the 
presence of cold sodium hypochlorite solution, are re- 
moved more or less readily when treated with a warm 
solution 


This custom of bleaching in conjunction with the washing pro- 
cass has now become quite general. In some laundries the opera- 
tion is cared on in the first instead of in the second wash, while 
in others it is customary to bleach in the first hot rinse or in the 
second rinse. In the two latter cases a hot rinse follows the 
bleaching operation and then a rinse in weak acetic acid followed 
by another rinse in cold water. 


The defects which are liable to arise from the use of warm 
hypochlorite selutions are :— a 

I. Diminution in the tensile strength of the goods. 

2. A harsh and unpleasant ‘ handle.” 

3. A bad colour. 


Diminution in tensile strength may be brought about gradu- 
ally by subjecting goods to a weekly bleaching operation at a 
comparatively high témperature whether Несезрагу or not, or Бу” 
using too much of the stock solufion at each operation. The 
omission of ап acid treatment after bleaching, and neglecting to 
wash the gaods thoroughly, induce the degradation of those 
‘physical properties, e.g., colour, handle, etc., upon which the 
value of yegetable fibres depend, 
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The volume of sdim ОМА required for the treatment 
of a definite quantity of gaods, depends upon the percentage of 
available chlorine present in the solution, the conditioh of the 
goods, and their approximate weight. Twaddell’s hydrometer is 
generally used for the purpose of ascertaining the strength of the 
solution, but this mode of testing is by no means reliable, since 
the Кетсе registered by the hydrometer is not a measure of the 
amount of available chlorine presents but simply indicates its 
specific gravity. So long, however, as the solution is made in 
exactly the same way from bleaching powder and sodium carbon- 
ate of known strength, and the stock solution obtained tested 
with a reliable hydrometer, the results will be quite satisfactory. 
This statement does not apply in cases where standing bleach 
baths are used. 

Whenever a weak solution is required, it is only necessary to 
make a simple calculation and to dilute with water accordingly. 
For instance, if it were desired to make a solution of sodium 
hypochlorite to indicate 29 on the hydrometer, and the stock 
solution indicated 129, it would only be necessary to take 2 
parts of the stock solution and dilute with то parts of water. 
This plan is essential when very weak solutions of known 
“ strength ” are required, i.e., И a chemical method of checking 
the strength is not employed. If the bleaching solution be made 
as required by the electrolysis of brine of constant strength and with 
the aid of a current of known voltage, it will be found that jhe 
amount of active bleaching agent contained in a de$nite volume 
of the electrolysed brine will vary only to a small extent from day 
to day. It is highly important, however, to adopt a definite 
chemical test when valuing a solution prepared in this way. 

All hypochlorite bleaching solutions are unstable and become 
weaker in bleaching properties when exposed to the air, but for 
all practical purposes in the laundry, the slight diminution in 

e 
strength of sodium hvpochlorite—prepared from Bleaching powder 
and “ alkali "—which takes place under the above conditions is of 
no consequence. 

In bleaching with chlorine compounds in the cold, it is well 
known that some of the decomposition products as well as traces 
of the original substances are retained by fibrous materials with 
great tenacity, @nd Sbres contaminated iù this way are liable to 
become tendered or discolouxed during the subsequent operations 
oron storing. It is highly degirable, therefore, to subject goods 
which have been bleached with hypochlorites under these condi- 
tions to an acid treatment, in order to ensure the complete de- 
composition of all tfaces of the bleaching solution and the re- 
moval of the resultant products. . 
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When a hypochlorite is used in the laundry, however, it is 
maintained that the usual conditions under which its action is 
utilised, i.e., at a comparatively high temperature in presence of 
“ alkali," are such, that it is practically impossible for traces of 
the original! liquid or its decomposition products to be left in the 
fibres. This view is undoubtedly correct, inasmuch as it js in- 
conceivable that an extremely dilute solution of sodium hypochlor- 
ite can withstand a boiling temperature for a considerable length 
of time in presence of oxidisable matter, without undergoing com- 
plete decomposition, even though the solution be strongly alkaline. 

It is not the general practice, therefore, to use subsequently 
an acid bath, simply because the goods have been bleached in 
the ‘* wash ” or first hot rinse. Indeed, it may be here remarked, 
that the advantages claimed in a previous paragraph for the 
acid treatment of goods which have not been bleached during 
the washing process, have not been recognised to any great extent 
in modern laundering practice. 

There is no doubt, however, but that its adoption is of the 
greatest utility, especially in view of the fact that there is a 
general tendency amongst launderers to shorten the rinsing opera- 
tions as much as possible, thus deliberately favouring the de- 
velopment of those defects, for the prevention or eradication of 
which, it is advocated. ' 

The bleaching action of sodium hypochlorite under the con- 
ditions which obtain in the second wash may be explained briefly 
by assuming that the main chemical change is brought about by 
hydrolysis, whereby hypochlorous acid is liberated and immediately 
decomposed in presence of oxidisable matter, with the evolution 
of nascent oxygen, thus :— 

(f). NaOCl+H,O=NaOH + НОСІ. 
(2. 2HOCI=2HCI+0,. 

Many other minor chemcial changes take place at the same 
time, but these*do not, as a rule, influence the final result given 
above, except in so far as its retardation or acceleration is con- 
cerned. 

With regard to the frequency of the bleaching operation in 
conjunction with the second wash, obviously, everything depends 
upon the state of the goods and the judgment of the operator, 
but, if fhe washing рїосеѕѕ is carried on accdsding to the par- 
'ticulars already given, and special zttention is paid to the rinsing 
operations, there should be no necessity to bleach such goods 
as collars, cuffs, etc., more than once in every three or four weeks, 

* álthough table ‘; linen " may need a. mild bleach every week, ac- 
cording to its condition, i.e., whether heavily stained or not. 


ze 
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In washing *and bleaching expensive linen and cotton 
goods, great care is necessary in order to ensure the complete 
elimination of all traces of chlorine, and with this object in view, 
substances termed ‘‘ antichlors’’ are sometimes employed. 

. The chief antichlors are sodium bisulphite and sodium thio- 
sulphate. They dissolve readily in water and react chemically 
with chlorine, forming soluble products which are without detri- 
mental effect upon the vegetable fibres.- 

A j-1 per cent. solution in cold water of either of these sub- 
stances is stro&g enough. А little acid may be added to the former 
with advantage. The goods—after bleaching and washing—are 
steeped in the cold weak solution of the antichlor for a few 
minutes, squeezed, and finally thoroughly washed. 

An interesting and important addition to the list of bleach- 
ing agents suitable for laundry work has been recently introduced 
under various names. This new product is known chemically as 
sodium perborate, and may be ,used in the wash along with the 
soap. Ш yields excellent results and there is very iittle dan- 
ger of the goods being tendered by its use. It is already finding 
extensive application in steam laundries, as it effectually bleaches 
the yellow stains on collars due to human perspiration. The white 
obtained with sodium perborate is permanent, and is quite equal to 
thewhite obtained by the use of any other bleaching agent. 

An account of its mode of employment is given under “ ex- 
amples of washing processes.” А 

3.—Blueing.— This auxiliary operation of the washing pro- 
cess has for its object, the masking of the yellowish appearance 
exhibited by nearly all ‘‘ white " textile articles after treatment 
with alkaline detergents. The theory underlying the use of blue 
as a corrective of the yellow tint of fibres can be best explained 
by first considering the nature of the blues employed, and we may 
here broadly distinguish between insoluble and soluble blues. 
Practically all soluble blues possess the property of*staining veget- 
able fibres, when the latter are agitated in 3 weak aqueous solu- 
tion, but the amount of colour taken up 1s entirely dependent upon 
the nature of the blue. In the actual operation of blueing, only 
the slighest possible tint is required, so that soluble blues which 
are of no use from the cotton and linen dyer's standpoint, may 
often be employe$ with success in the lauhdry. 

Insoluble blues occur in 3 very fine state of division and are: 
deposited on the fibres in this fgrm. Ultramarine and smalts are 
the chief representatives of the lattez class, while the soluble blues 
are either coal-tar dyes, indigo derivatives, or mineral colours 


“held in solution by ofher chemigals. | 
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When ultramarine or smalts is used for blueing, a vast num- 
ber of infinitesimal particles of insoluble blue are deposited on the 
surfacés of the materials, but they are not deposited close enough 
to prevent the reflection of some of the yellow colour of the fibres, 
with the result, that a mixture of blue and yellow light is re- 
flected. When blue and yellow light are mixed in proper pro- 
portion, however, the sensation of white is produced,” hence, 
bleached fabrics treated. with the necessary amount of such a 
blue exhibit an appearance which is far more pleasing to the 
eye than the original yellowish colour. " 


Excess of blue causes the fabrics to assume a bluish tint, 
while insufficient, causes them to exhibit an inferior white. The 
theory outlined above is dependent upon the addition of coloured 
lights, but in considering the theory of the action of soluble 
blues in yielding similar results, we are concerned with the sub- 
traction of light. It is well known that a blue added to a yellow 
produces a green, and if we examine the spectra of all blues 
and yellows which produce greens on being mixed, it will be 
found that a greater or less amount of the green portion of the 
spectrum is transmitted by each. In other words, most blues 
апа yellows are transparent to green light, so that the latter 
is the light reflected when they are mixed. If we add a blue 
which does not transmit the green part of the spectrum to a yel- 
low, however, the resultant colour will be black, or grey provided 
the solutions are very weak, and this result explains the action 
of soluble‘ blues in neutralising the yellow colour of fibres. It 
will be evident from the above remarks, that the best blues to 
employ in the laundry are those which are opaque to green light, 
or in-other words they should be transparent to those parts of 
the spectrum which are opaque to yellcw. Pure blues possessing 
these qualities are rare; most of them transmit a greater or less 
amount of green. In practice, however, it is the custom to use 
red shades of blue, i.e., violets, because these transmit only a 
little of the bluish green in additior to red, blue, and violet. 


We must assume that the yellow of fibres transmits red, 
orange, yellow, and green. Therefore, on mixing two colours 
of this nature, i.e., yellow and violet, in the right proportions— 
or if we dye a yellowish fabric with a véry weak solution of the 
violet, a grey, îe., a mixture of,black and white, is. produced, 
because, although both colours transmit red, part of it is neutral- 
ised by the greenish blue of the violet, and the remaining por- 
tions of the spectrum of the latter are opaque to the spectrum 
of the yellow.: Thus, no colouz is reflected | , 
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Blueing.—Mode of Procedure.—Goods which have been 
washed in rotary machines are usually blued before remoyal, but 
special articles are blued by hard in a suitable wooden vessel, 
and subsequently passed between the wooden rollers of a wring- 
ing machine to remove excess of water. If ultramarine blue ts 
employed in the operation, the requisite amount is weighed out 
and pled in the centre of a piece of fine calico. The corners of 
the latter are then gathered together irf the hand and the whole 
agitated in warm water contained in a pail until most of the blue 
has passed through the material. By adopting this method, im- 
purities are removed and the blue particles suspended in the 
water are in an extremely fine state of division, a condition which 
is essential for the production of uniform tints on textile goods. 

The '' blue water "' in the pail is then added to the contents of 
the washing machine during the last rinse, and during the time 
that the inner cylinder is revolving towards the operator. If 
the blue be added while the cylinder is revolving in the opposite 
direction, it is distributed uncqually upon the goods, thus giving 
rise to '' patchy ” effects. 

The amount of blue to be used can only be ascertained by 
practice, because not only does the nature and the amount of 
the goods in the cylinder vary from time to time, but the colour- 
ing powers, and shades of commercial ultrafnarine and other 
blues are also subject to considerable variation. 

When liquid blues are emploved, it is only necessary to adt 
the requisite volume diluted with water to the conteffts of the 
machine. 

It is often found that goods which have been blued, are either 
too blue, or exhibit a greenish, or slate tint. In this case ad- 
vantage is taken of the fact that ultramarine blues are readily 
decolourised in presence of acids, while ‘‘ Prussian blue ” is 
decolourised by means of alkalies. An objectionable tint due 
to the use of the former may be removed, therefore, by agitating 
the goods for a few minutes in a warm solution of oxalic or other 
suitable acid of a strength of about 1-1} ozs. per gallon, a 1% 
-solution ‘of sodium carbonate being used for the removal of a 
bad colour caused hy tha use of '' Prussian blue.” 

The primary cause of the green or slate tint referred to 
above, is a defective washing process, in which the use of too 
much “ alkali," and insufficient &oap, as well as insufficient water 
for rinsing purposes, are the maán features. It is well known 
that the frequent treatment of cotton and linen goods with hot 
alkaline solutions gradually causes them to assume a more or less 
‚ pronounced yellow or brownish eolour. The production of in- 
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soluble soaps by the use of hard water, also accentuates this 
defect, as such substances may contaminate the materials under 
treatment and become discoloured by oxidation induced by the 
subsequent ironing process. An insufficient amount of soap in 
the washing operation contributes towards the production of a 
bad colour by ''setting"' the dirt and grease in the fibres of 
the materials, while the incomplete removal of traces of "alkali, 
or of soapy emulsions coritaining the various impurities, originally 
present on the goods in suspension, are also contributing causes. 
If, however, the yellow пЁ is comparatively slight, no difficulty 
is experienced in masking it with the aid of a suitable blue. On 
the other hand, if a fabric acquires a distinct yellowish tint during 
the washing process, it is found in practice, that the subsequent 
blueing operation causes the material to exhibit a blue, green, 
or slate tint. The bluish tint is caused by the use of too much 
blue, the green tint by the use of insufficient blue, or by the use 
of an unsuitable variety, and the slate tint by ‘‘ neutralising "' 
the vellow with the correct amount of a suitable blue. 

It is evident, from the above statements, that, if the yellow 
colour of the fibres is too pronounced, a perfect white cannot be 
obtained by blueing. 

As.previously mentioned, the blues employed for correcting 
the yellow tint of the fibres should not possess a greenish hue, 
since such blues are apt to impart a green tint, even to those 

fabrics which have been washed by methods which are in ac- 
cordance with the best modern practice. 

In the United States of America, insoluble blues are rarely 
used, preference being given to soluble blues derived from coal 
tar. " Many dyes of this nature—especially those known as basic 
dyes—are pattially precipitated from their solutions when brought 
into contact with water containing calcium and magnesium car- 
bonates in solution, i.e., hard water. In order, therefore, to 
overcome thif' objectionable feature —which*may cause the blue 
to be deposited on the gcods in specks—it is the general custom 
to add a little oxalic acid to the first rinsing water immediately 
before the addition of the solution of blue, so that the calcium 
salts are converted into insoluble oxalates, which apparently have 
no action on the dyes used. The acid also serves for the purpose 
of neutralising traces of alkali, while {ron,ompounds are dfs- 
solved; consequently there is much less danger of the goods ac» 

 quiring а bad colour during the subsequent operations. 

If an acid dye is employed, acidulation of the water is neces- 

sary in.order to liberate the colouring principle of the dye. Al- 
kali blues. are used along with, soap and' the colour subsequently 
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developed in the àcid bath. А hot rinse should always be given 
to vegetable fibres after treatment with oxalic acid, and this should 
be followed by two cold rinses. The amount of acid employed 
varies from about 1-2 ozs. per 10 gallons of water and the time 
occupied from about 3-5 minutes. 

4. Starching.— It is now an almost universal custom in power 
laundr&s to starch certain classes of goods in the washing 
machine during the last rinse. This pr&ctice obviates the neces- 
sity of a subsequent starching operation in a special machine, 
and is especially suitable for the treatment of such goods as 
table cloths, serviettes, and other articles which do not need to 
be very stiff, but yet require to be impregnated with a small 
amount of starch in order that a certain finish may be imparted 
during the subsequent ironing processes. Collars, cuffs, and 
shirts, are frequently treated with weak boiled starch in the 
washing machine previous to the main starching operation. 

The starch commonly employed is either maize, rice, or 
farina, according to the quality of the goods to be treated, and 
the nature of the “ finish’? required. It is mixed with the neces- 
sary quantity of cold water, and then boiled up in a suitable 
vessel, after which it is added to the contents of the machine. 
If the paste thus obtained is not perfectly smooth, it should be 
filtered through a piece of calico. 

In some works it is customary to add a small quantity of 
one of the numerous proprietary ‘‘ glazes " to the starch paste", 
a good quality of curd soap, however, giwes good restilts. Tbe 
approximate amounts of the ingredients required for starching a 
load of table ‘‘ linen "' in a 100-shirt machine, the water being in 
sufficient quantity to allow the goods to be impregnated in a 
uniforin manner, are as follows :— 

1-11 lbs. rice, maize, or potato starch, 2-3 ozs. '' glaze,” 
is gallons of water. 

The “ glaze ” used should be readily miscible with the starch 
mucilage. It may be omitted, and soap used instead. 

The actual starching operation is conducted as follows :— 
After the blue has been added in the last rinse, the machine is 
allowed to run for a few minutes; the outlet pipe is then opened 
for'a short time in order to remove excess of water and the 
thin boiled starch 3Xhtroduced into the machine, which is kept in 
motion for about 3-5 minutes. e The goods are then ready to be 
removed. 

In order to obtain concordant results with different batches 
of similar articles, it is very important that the boiled starch 
Should not be unduly diluted or used too strong; consequently, 
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the volume of water contained in the machine“before the starch 
paste 13 added, should remain constant for equal weights of dif- 
ferent batches of the same clasg of articles. Furthermore, it is 
necessary to use warm water when starching in this way. 


SECTION IV.—EXAMPLES OF PROCESSES. 


In the following pages a series of typical examples К given 
to illustrate modern metlfods of washing the different classes of 
cotton and linen goods in rotary machines. 

The approximate amounts of soap and '' alkali," etc., given 
in each example are for a full load in a 100-shirt machine. 


Collars, Cuffs, and other Heavily Starched Goods. 
Example 1 :— 

I. Breakdown for 10 minutes using warm water; remove dirty liquor. 

2. First suds. Use cold water, and add т gallon stock soda solution 
(4, ozs.), and 3 gallons stock soap solution, Run machine 15-20 
minutes, gradually raising temperature of liquor to 1409-160? Е 
Remove waste liquor. 

3. Second suds. Use warm water, add 3 gallon stock soda solution and 
2 gallons stock soap solution. Bring liquor to boil in about 10 
minutes and boil то minutes. Remove waste liquor. 

4. Rinsein hot water for 3-5 minutes. 

5. Rinsein warm water for 5 minutes. 

6. Rinse and blue— if necessary—in warm or cold water. 


Example 2:— 

i. Breakdown for 5 minutes in cold water containing à gallon stocE soda 
solution. Remove liquor. 

e 2. First suds. Use т gallon stock soda solution and 24 gallons stock 
soap solution. Run machine for 10-15 minutes, gradually raising 
emperature ofeliquor to 1409-160? Е. Remove waste liquor. 

3. Second suds. Introduce warm water into machine; also 1 gallon 
stock soda solution and 2i gallons stock soap solution. Bring 
liquor to boil in 15 minutes and boil ro minutes. Remove liquor. 

4. Кілѕе іп hot water for 5-6 minutes. 

5. Rinsein fresh hot water for 3-4 minutes. 

6. Rinse and blue in lukewarm water. 


It is evident from a consideration of previous statements 
and the detail given in the above examples, that the more or less 
complete removal of starch from heavily starched goods in the | 
ordinary washing process is dependent chiefly upon the following 
factors :— 

I. The peculiar properties of soap solutions, (vide p. 229) 
The rubbing action of the articles upon each other. 
Influence of heat. 

Amount of starch present. 
The length of time occupied i in the process. 
The presence or absence of ‘‘ glazes.” 

The action of soap. solution has been already discussed. 1? 
is well known that if insufficient soap be «sed in the machine, the 
dut "already extracted exhibits a tendency to settle out on the 
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goods. Friction 15 of the greatest service in loosening the starchy 
matter, while it 1s prevented from becoming excessive, by the 
action of soap and alkali as fibre lubricants. Heat facilitates 
the action of the detergents, but excessive amounts of the latter 
are of little use in hastening the removal of starch, while apart 
from considerations of economy, they exert a degrading influence 
on th® fibres. | 

The process becomes more complicated when “ glazes’’ con- 
taining insoluble matter have been used in conjunction with 
starch for we'ding the surface- fibres’ together. 

Obviously, a more rational system of washing than the fore- 
going, would be one in which the starch could first be converted 
into soluble derivatives so as to facilitate the subsequent deter- 
gent and penetrative action of the washing solutions employed. 
A method of removing starch from fibres based on this principle 
has long been used in certain textile trades, but it is only during the 
last few years that the practice has been successfully introduced 
into laundries, owing chiefly to the lack of inexpensive and suit- 
able compounds capable of bringing about the desired result 
in a comparatively short period of time. 

With the introduction of concentrated malt extract prepara- 
tons for textile purposes, however, the washing problems, in 
so far as the removal of starch is concerned, have been very much 
simplified. The proper use of one of these preparations in the 
breakdown is of considerable advantage, because, apart from «e 
slight reduction in the total time occupied, as compared with the 
usual washing process, a less drastic treatment is permissible, so 
that the ‘‘linen’’ undoubtedly lasts longer and its ''colour ” 
is better and more uniform. 

Commercial malt preparations are sold under' various pro- 
prietary names, and considerable care needs to be exercised in 
order to ensure that a reliable article is obtained, The extract 
is simply added to ordinary water, the solution *hus obtained 
being used at temperatures between 1050-1600 Е. The most in- 
tensive action of these compounds occurs between 1400-1600 Е., 
but their action on starch ceases at temperatures above 1689 F. 
They may be used either in the breakdown or in separate baths. 
In the latter case, the bath can be kept for a considerable time, 
fresh quantities of he fhalt preparation being added as occasion 
demands, until the liquor finally becomes too dirty to be further 
utilised. This mode of procedure,is carried out by adding the re- 
quisite amount of the malt preparation to warm water contained in 
a suitable tank. The temperature of the water should be.raised 
to about 1209 F., and*the goodg—which have been previously 
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well rinsed in lukewarm water—steeped overnight while the bath 
cools dpwn, or if preferred, for a comparatively short time during 
the day, while other goods are being washed. If this method is 
adopted the length of time of the subsequent wash may be short- 
ened from about то to 15 minutes. In most laundries, however, 
in which malt extract is used, it is customary to carry out the 
treatment in the rotary. machine. In this case, the least fossible 
amount of water consisttnt with the proper manipulation of the 
goods should be used, and the machine run for a reasonable 
length of time—about 10-15 minutes—since successful results are 
chiefly dependent on (a), the liquefying and saccharifying powers 
of the malt enzymes ; (obviously, the greater the volume of a solu- 
tion containing a definite weight of malt-extract, the slower will 
be its action on starch); (b), the temperature employed, and (c), 
the time occupied in the treatment. 

In order to prevent the coagulation and fixation of albuminous 
matter-— usually present on the goods, as well as in malt pre- 
parations—it is inadvisable to exceed a temperature of 1209 F., 
so that a longer period of treatment is desirable than at a tem- 
perature of (say) 1409 Е. 

It is well known that the activity of malt enzymes ceases 
in presence of solutions of soap or alkali; hence if chemically 
softened water i$ employed, it is essential that any traccs of 
alkali which may be present, should be neutralised by adding 
эйе requisite quantity of a suitable acid, preferably acetic, before 
adding the malt extragt to the water. 

Malt preparations are now used on a very large scale ir 
the treatment of collars, cuffs, and shirts. They are of especia’ 
value for effecting the rapid removal of starch from soiled col. 
oured goods, e.g., printed shirts, cuffs, etc., with a minimum 
amount of friction, thus enabling the brightness and intensity 
of shade of each colour to be more fully preserved than appear: 
to be possible in the ordinary process of washing. An exampk 
is given below :—« 

Example 3 :— 

1. Breakdown for 5 minutes in cold water. 

2. Second breakdown for 5-15 minutes at about 120? F. with the additiot 
of 4-6 ozs. of malt extract. Remove liquor. . 

3. First suds. B cold water, and add 1 gallon stock soda solutio; 
and 2$ gallohs stock soap solution. Run mgahine for 10-15 minutes 
Raise temperature of liquor gradually to 1409-160? Е. Removi 
waste liquor. d 

4.. Second suds. Use warm water and soda as before. Also 2 gallon 
stock soap solution. Bring liquor to boil in 10-15 minutes and bgi 

, for the same length of time. Remove liquor. 
5. Rinse in warm water for 5 minutes. ' 


,6^ Second rinse in warm water. 
aT Rinse and blue in cold or warm water. 
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The length of time of each of the various operations may be 
reduced or increased according to the condition of the goods. 
Reference has been made in a preceding paragraph to the use of 
a standing bath for the treatment of heavily starched goods with 
malt preparations, and it would appear as if this mode of pro- 
cedure offered certain advantages—especially as regards efficiency 
and e®&nomy—when compared with the use of such substances in 
the breakdown. On the other hand, however, the practice gives 
rise to many complications in dealing with the work as it is re- 
ceived and er.tails additional labour, while unless great саге is 
taken, it may induce the formation of mildew stains; hence steep- 
ing in tanks is not likely to meet with any great measure of suc- 
cess, at any rate in domestic steam laundries. 


Example 4 :— . i . ‚ 
This process includes a bleaching operation with sodium 
hypochlorite or other suitable '' chlorine bleach.” 


т. Asin No. 2 process. 

2. Ditto. 

3. Second suds. Introduce warm water into machine; also $ gallon 
stock soda solution, 23 gallons stock soap solution, and $-3 pint of 
sodium hypochlorite 14? Tw. Bring liquor gradually to boil and 
boil for ro minutes. Remove waste liquor. 

4. Rinse in hot water for 5 minutes. 

, 5. Rinse in fresh hot water containing т % of its, weight of commercial 

6 


acetic acid for 5 minutes. 
. Rinse in hot water for 5 minutes, 
7. Kinseand blue in warm water. 
Example 5:— i - 
This includes a bleaching operation with sodium perborate. 


1. Breakdown for 10 minutes using cold water. Remove dirty water. 

2. Introduce fresh cold water into machine, and add 1 (оп weight of 
goods) of sodium perborate (containing ro $ available oxygen) and 
2 * of curd soap previously dissolved. Bring to boil in 15 minutes 
and boil 20-30 minutes. Remove liquor. 

3. Rinsein hot water for 10 minutes. 


4. Warm rinse and blue. e 


A malt breakdown may be employed with advantage in each 
of the examples given above. In works in which the cold process 
of starching is employed, it is advantageous to give collars, 
cuffs, etc., a preliminary treatment with boiled starch in the wash- 
ing machine as alrcady described in a preceding paragraph. For 
this purpose about 1-14.Jbs. of maize or ricg starch are boiled up 
with 3 gallons of "water, and the pasty mass added to the last 
rinsing water. This method nfay be adopted in all the foregoing 
processes. ° 

Table '' Linen." —The impurities which have to be removed 
from table linen during the washing process are dirt, starch, 
greasy matter, and stains of dffferent kinds. Only a small. 
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amount of starch is usually present—indeed, fh some cases it is 
not used in finishing table linen—and both the nature and amount 
of the Other impurities vary to a considerable extent. 

It is evident, therefore, that a washing process of much less 
stringency than the examples given above for the treatment of 
heavily starched goods will suffice for such articles as tablecloths, 
serviettes, etc. « 

The following are two typical examples :— 


Example 1:— 

I. Firstsuds. Use j gallon stock soda solution and 3 gallon stock soap 
solution. Temperature of liquor 120? Е. Run machine for 15 
minutes. Remove waste liquor. 

2. Second suds. Use cold water and add т gallon stock soda solution + 
2 gallons stock soap solution. Raise gradually to boil and boil 15 
minutes. Remove liquor. 

3. Rinsein hot water for 5-6 minutes. 

4. Rinse in warm water; blue, and starch, using 14 lbs. maize or rice 
starch in 3 gallons of boiling water. 


If the goods are not white enough they may be subjected 
to a bleaching operation with sodium perborate, sodium hypo- 
chlorite, bleaching powder solution, or one of the proprietary 
“chlorine bleaches ” on the market. If one of the latter is used, 
the operation may take place either during the boil or the first 
hot rinse, or immediately after the latter, but the grcatest care 
should be taken to ensure the complete removal of all traces of 
soap when using a ''bleach" containing a salt or salts of a 
metal capable of decomposing soap, e.g., bleaching powder solu- 
tion. The operation may also be conducted in the cold, using a 
slightly stronger solution or working for a longer period, and 
should be followed by thorough rinsing, first in warm and then in 
cold water. A souring operation, 1.е., treatment with weak acid 
is advantageous and usually follows the first rinse after bleach- 
ing, a final rinse completing the process. The use of sodium 
hypochlorite in the washing process commonly employed for 
table '' linen, е is shown in the following example :— : 


Example 2:— . 
I. Breakdown in*cold water for 5 minutes. Remove water. 
2. Alkaline breakdown. Use 2 gallon stock soda solution, Raise to 
120% Е, in то minutes. Remove liquor. 
3. Wash. Use warm water and add 3 gallons stock soap solution + 
à gallon stock soda solution + 4-3 pint of sodium hypochlorite 
14° Tw. Raise to boil and boil 15 minutes. Remove waste liquor, 
4. Rinse іп hot wáter for 6 minutes. с 
. § Blue and starch. Use 14 lbs. of starch previously boiled in а few 
ш gallons of water. t | 


Body "'Linen."— The various articles comprising body 
'linen"" and practically all articles with tapes are commonly 
vashed in open net-work bags, in 'order to prévent entanglement 
luring’ the rotation of the cylinder. With a similar object in 
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view all attached? strings, e.g., apron ‘strings, etc., are carefully 
tied before the goods are introduced into the machine. In addi- 
tion to dirt, body '' linen ” is usually contaminated with perspira- 
tion, which, being of an albuminous nature, is best removed by a 
preliminary treatment with an alkaline detergent at a medium 
temperature. Yellow perspiration stains are commonly met with, 
and the most satisfactory method of effecting their removal ap- 
pears to be a treatment with sodium perborate in the wash. In 
other respects the washing processes are similar to those already 
described. 9 


[] 2 
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Example :— 

1. Breakdown for ro minutes at 100? F., using j gallon stock soda 
solution. Remove waste liquor. 

2. First suds. Run machine for 20-25 minutes. Raise temperature to 
1407-160" F. Use 14 gallons stock soda solution and т} gallons 
stock soap solution. Remove liquor. 

3. Second suds. Use т gallon stock soda solution and 24 gallons stock 
soap solution. Raise to boil and boil 15-20 minutes. Remove 
waste liquor. : 

4. Rinsein hot water for 5-6 minutes. 

5. Rinse in warm water and blue. 

A little boiled starch may be added in last rinse if desired. If 
colour of goods is unsatisfactory, add 4-1% of sodium perborate 
to contents of machine in second wash. 

‚ Handkerchiefs, Muslins, etc.—These arg frequently con- 
taminated with stains and a considerable amount of dirt of a 
variable nature, so that it is customary to subject them to a 
fairly energetic treatment. Practically all the processes advo- 
cated for heavily starched goods are suitfble, the length of time 
occupied in each operation being increased or shortened according 
to the condition and nature of the goods. 


I. Breakdown for 5-10 minutes in the cold using 4 gallon stock soda 
solution. Remove liquor. 

2. First suds. Use $ gallon stock soda solution and r gallon stock soap 
solution. Run machine for 15-20 minutes, Praising liquor to 
140°-160° F. Remove waste liquor. 

3. Second suds. Use stock soda solution as béfore and 13 gallons stock 
soap solution. Raise to boil and boil то minutes. Bleach if 
necessary. Remove waste liquor. 

4-6. Three rinses; blue in last rinse. 


Household Dusters, Dirty Towels, etc.— These are generally 
contaminated witk. a greater amount of drt and greasy matter 
than the classes of goods dealt, with in the preceding paragraphs; 
consequently a more energetic treatment is desirable, and larger 
amounts of soda can be used with advantage. As starch is not 
usually present, a treatment with malt extract is, of course, of 
no advantage. 


t 
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| Example i— Е 


1. Breakdown for 5-10 minutes in the cold using 1-14 gallons stock 
soda solution. Remove liquor. 

2.* First suds. Use т gallon stock soda solution + 14 gallons stock soap 
solution. Kun machine for ro minutes. ‘l'emperature as in 
previous examples. Remove waste liquor. 

3. Second suds. Use warm water and add soda as before + 2 gallons 
stock soap solution. Run machine for 15-20 minutes under same 
conditions as in second suds. Remove liquor. « 

4. Third suds. Use warm water and add т gallon stock soda solution + 
2 gallons stock saap solution. Also add “ bleach" if necessary. 
Raise to boil and boil ro minutes. Remove waste liquor. 

5. Rinse in hot water for 5-7 minutes. 

6. Rinsein warm water for 5 minutes. 


Sheets, Pillow-Slips, Chamber Towels, etc. —These are washed 
in the same way as table '' linen," preference being given to the 
first process, unless the colour is unsatisfactory, in which case 
the second process should be employed, or the goods subjected tc 
a separate bleaching operation. 

White and Cream Curtains.—Lace curtains are washed 
either in the machine or by hand. The latter method is usually 
adopted when the curtains have become weak by long exposure 
to the sun, or when only a small trade is done in such goods. 
It is the general practice when washing curtains in rotary 
machines to enclose them in open net-work bags to prevent en- 
tanglement and also to lessen the strain on the lace. New cur- 
tains of inferior quality often contain mineral impurities such as 
china clay, etc., which are added to the size pastes used in sizing 
the threads. Goods of this nature require careful handling. 
Formerly, the first opesation in washing curtains in machines con- 
sisted of a breakdown in a weak solution of sodium carbonate, but 
now that the launderer has a choice of numerous ‘“‘ starch sol- 
vents,” it is more rational to steep the goods, first of all, in 
water containing a small quantity of a malt preparation, and to 
wash subsequently according to one or other of the methods 


given below. Р " | 
Example 1 :— 
1. Steep overnight in warm water containing from 4-1 lb. of a suitable 
malt preparation in every 20 gallons. 
2. Breakdown for 5 minutes in lukewarm water -+ 1 gallon of stock soda 
solution. Remove liquor. 
3. Firstsuds. Use stock soda solution as before and 2-3 gallons stock 
soap ое. Raise temperature of liquor to about 150° F. in 
. 15 minutes. Remove waste liquor. t^ 
4. Second suds. Introduce warm water into machine ; add § gallon soda 
solution and soap as before! also 4-1 pint sodium hypochlorite 
14° Tw. Raise liquor to boiling point and boil for ro minutes. 
Remove liquor. 
5. Rinse ja hot water fór 5 minutes. , 
6. Rinse in warm water for 5 minutes. 
1+ “Blué Апа rinse in cold water. 
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The above process may be employed for new curtains con- 
taining size and mineral matter, and for goods which have not be- 
come too weak by long exposure to sun and air. ° 


Example 2:— 
I. Breakdown in warm water for 5 minutes. 
2. Breakdown for 10 minutes, using 4-6 ozs. malt preparation. Tem- 
Ww perature about 120? Е. Remove liquor. 

3. First suds. Use cold water; add т galton stock soda solution and 2 
gallons stock soap solution. Kun nfachine for 15 minutes gradually 
raising temperature of liquor to 140°-160° Е. Remove waste liquor. 

4. Second suds. Use warm water, and add soda and soap as before. 
Raise to boil and boil то minutes. Remove liquor. 

5. Rinsein hot water for 5 minutes. 

6. Bleach with 1-14 pints sodium hypochlorite, or bleaching powder 
solution 14? Tw., in lukewarm water. 

7. Rinsein hot water for 5 minutes and sour with acetic acid. 

8. Rinsein cold water and blue. 

In the foregoing example, the goods are in the machine for 

a longer time than in the first process, the difference being due 
to the malt breakdown, the bleaching operation, and the final 
rinses. Like the first example, it is best adapted for compara- 
tively strong goods. Weak curtains and those of an expensive 
nature are usually washed by hand. 

In hand washing, the curtains are immersed in a solution 
of a neutral oil soap contained in a wooden or earthenware vessel, 
and gently rubbed by the operator from timé to time. Finally 
they are rinsed and blued in another vessel. The ‘‘ soaping ” is 
repeated with fresh soap if one treatment does not yield satisfactdty 
results. Cream curtains are treated in the same тапИег as white 
curtains, but they are subsequently tinted either with a coal-tar 
dye or with ''nitrate of iron." If the latter is employed, the 
goods are immersed in a weak solution for a short time, squeezed, 
and then passed into a dilute solution of sodium carbonate, where- 
by an iron buff shade of greater or less intensity,—according to the 

„Strength of the '' nitrate of iron” bath and the length of time of 

treatment,—is developed and fixed on the fibre. 
| Coloured Cotton and Linen Goods.--The articles included 
under the above heading are printed shirts, cuffs, handkerchiefs, . 
furniture covers, curtains, etc. ; and also similar articles in which 
the colour effects have been produced by using dyed threads in 
the weaving process. Goods of this naturę must be treated with 
great care, as mahy of the colours аге not fast to alkaline solu- 
tions, although the majority usually withstand a warm solution 
of an oil soap. If starch has ebeen used in finishing, the first 
part of the washing process should consist of a steeping opera- 
tion for a short time in a weak solution of malt extract at a 
temperature of about 900 E 
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Coloured cotton and linen goods are not often washed in the 
rotary machine unless it has been found that the colours are not 
apprecfably affected by the solutions used. The usual practice is 
to employ ordinary round wooden vessels. In the absence of 
starch, the goods are first agitated by hand in lukewarm water 
and then in a warm solution of an oil soap. If the articles are 
very dirty, a second treatment in a fresh soap solution€ will be 
necessary ; badly soiled parts should be brushed with soap solution 
on a suitable board. Finally, the articles are rinsed in warm 
water and then in dilute acetic acid, after which they are hydro- 
extracted and dried. 

In dealing with parti-coloured goods of any description, it 
is of vital importance not to allow them to lie about in the wet 
state, ог the colours will *' run ” or ‘‘ bleed ” into the white parts 
of the materials. Мапу colours which are extremely fast to 
washing, are, nevertheless; subject to '' bleeding’ under these 
conditions. 


SECTION V.—WASHING. 
WOOLLEN AND SILK GOODS. 


In the preceding pages we have given a detailed description 
of the various washing processes used only for articles made of 
cotton and linen. The mode of cleansing woollen and silk goods 
ҮШІ now be described. 


All articles made ôf wool and hair have to be handled very 
carefully in the laundry, in order to avoid, as much as possible, 
the felting or shrinking which readily takes place under suitable 
conditions. The usual explanation of the cause of felting has 
already been given in the chapter dealing with textile fibres, and 
it is well known that this property possessed by wool and allied 
fibres, is influenced to a great extent by friction at a high tem- 
perature, especially gn presence of alkaline or acid solutions. 
Consequently, it is essential that the temperature of the liquors 
used tn washing should be carefully regulated; too much friction 
must be avoided, and the wash liquors should consist of solutions 
of slightly alkaline oil soaps that readily penetrate the fibres, and 
do not gelatinize quickly on cooling. « t^ 


Felting does not take place ‚во readily with fine wools ‘аз 
with the coarser varieties, but in laundry practice, the mode of 
„washing is not often altered to suit the kind of wool from which 
the different articles have been made, so that much depends upon 
the Кю пе operators. | 
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The better qualities of woollen goods are still washed by 
hand in most laundries, vessels of wood or earthenware being 
employed for the purpose. The former are usually made фу cut- 
ting 40-gallon oil casks to the requisite size. Heavy goods and 
many articles of wear are commonly washed in the ordinary 
rotary machines, but in well equipped laundries, specially de- 
signed sgachines termed '' flannel washers’ are used. Опе of the 
best known of these is the Williamson Flannel Washing Machine, 
which is shown in Figs. 102 and 103, the latter being a sectional 
end view. И consists essentially of « wooden trough in which a 
‘ press” or “ hammer " swings backwards and forwards when 
actuated by the driving gear. The trough and other parts of 
the machine are supported by means of iron standards of a con- 
venient working height. A pair of squeezing rollers is placed 


Fig. 102.— WinLiamsow's FLíaNNEL WASHER. e 
(Manlove, АП and Co.. Ltd.). 


in a suitable position lor taking the flannels as they are withdrawn 
“гот the machine. * Two patterns of this type ðf machine are 
built, one of which is fitted with one set of, gearing for driving 
both the machine and squeezing rollers, while two sets of driv- 
ing pulleys are furnished with the other pattern. The illustration 
shows the former pattern. In working the machine, the flannels 
are placed circular fa:hion (not lengthways) between the press 
А and the spring l'oard$ B, both of which айе corrugated, When 
in use, the press works backwards and forwards, squeezing the 
goods against the spring boards, which yield slightly to the pres- 
sure, being connected by means of the crank arms C to the india- 
rubber springs D. This mode of action causes the flannels to be 
rolled over and over, fhus contigually presenting a fresh surface 
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to the action of the pres$ and boards, while “Ве soap liquor is 
forced into intimate contact with all parts of the goods. 

_ Anpther form of flannel washing machine is illustrated by 
Fig. 104, while Fig. 105 represents an American type of machine 
The former consists of a wooden trough divided into three com- 
partments. Above these are fixed two rope covered squeezing 
rollers, the lower one being driven very slowly by belt веду, while 
the upper one revolves by contact. The mode of working is as 


р ОО 
Ето. 103. —Уилалмзом’в FLANNEL WasHer. EN» SECTION. 


(Manlove, Alliott and Co., Ltd.), 


follows :— The woollén goods are placed'in sgap solution in one 
of the end troughs and are picked out by. hand from time to time 
and passed.between the squeezing rollers back into the trough. 
When they have been cleansed sufficiently, they are passed to the 
hext compartment, in order to remove excess.of soap. Finally, 
they are, rinsed and squeezed in the third compartment. А carrier 
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. and safety device*are fitted in front о. the rollers, so that the 
hands of the operator do not come near the latter. 

° The American type of flannel washer is designed on similar 
lines to the ordinary rotary washe:. The outer vessel is V shaped 
and open at the top, while the cylinder into which the goods are 
introduced is divided lengthwise into several compartments. In 
this aragngement the articles are continually rolled over and 
over without being subjected to a high, drop. A comparatively 


an 
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Ев 104 · Ini" Fuinsnet WARHER 
(I. Braithwarte anl Sen, Тиа.). ` 


small volume of water is required, thus enabling the amount of 
soap used to be reduced to a minimum. The machine is also 
serviceable for washihg lace curtains and other delicate goods, or 
for dealing with a frge*number of small lot? of goods whjch need 
to be kept separate. Nets are not required. A flannel washer 
of modern design is shown in Fig, 106. It differs entirely from the 
foregoing machines, both in the mode of construction and the 
principle upon which it works. A stationary outer metal case, 
almost oval in section is mounted on suitable supports. In the 
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interior of this case is a'cage of somewhat similar form built of 
brass rods and suspended in bearings near the top. When the 
machire is in use, the cage swings backwards and forwards, hnc 
at each swing one side practicálly dips into the washing liquor, 


Fic. 105.—** Troy’? FLANNEL WASHER. 
(J. Armstrong and Co., Lid), 


which lies at the bottom of the outer vessel. Hence, at each os- 
cillation, the liquor rushes over the goods contained in the cage 
and then percolates through them into the outer case to undergo 
subsequently the same cycle of movements. 


‘ LI 
Fro. 106.—'* WArERLEAP " FLANNEL WASHER 
& 
(R. а. Whitaker, Lid.). 


At one end of the machine is fixed a tank for holding soap 
solutias, &hich can be run into the machine and mixed with suffi- 
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cient cold water “as occasion demand. It is stated that com- 
paratively clean woollen goods can be washed in from 5-8 min- 
utes, and dirty woollens in from 8-12 minutes. The machfne may 
also be used for washing goods containing colour effects, as well 
as other articles which need a gentle and comparatively short 
treatment. 

Тім classification of woollen goods varies to a considerable 
extent in different laundries, but the foNowing example is typical 
of modern practice :— 

I. Fine Articles of all des¢riptions. 
2. Ordinary white goods. 

3. Grey flannels. 

4. Coloured articles. 

5. Stockings and socks. 


Fine Woollen Goods.—All fine goods are washed by hand. 
They should be sorted into white, cream, and coloured articles, 
and washed in this order, so fhat the soap liquor used for the 
white and cream articles also serves for the coloured goods. The 
temperature of the soap solution should not exceed 9o? F. 


Surface dirt is first removed by steeping in water. The 
goods are then introduced into the soap liquor and squeezed gently 
by hand until they are clean. Dirt which cannot readily be re- 
moved in the soap bath, must be brushed with soap solution by 
hand, the articles being placed on a suitable table or board durin 
the operation. Л second soap liquor is used if the goods are not 
clean enough. They are next rinsed in wzter at a temperature of 
909 F., and subsequently given a second rinse in water at the 
same temperature containing a small quantity of oil soap. Finally 
they are wrung, shaken out, and dried at about 1069 F. Fancy 
articles containing colour effects may be washed as above, but 
cold soap solutions must be employed if the colours exhibit a 

.dendency to bleed. . e 


White and coloured silk goods are washed in the same way, 
but exceptional care must be taken in the treatment of weighted 
silk articles, especially when contaminated with perspiration 
stains. Indeed, it is much safer to employ a dry cleaning process 
for goods of this description. 


Ordinary Whge Gvods.—Flannels, blánkets, crickgt trous- 
ers, etc., are usually washed in machines, either the rotary or one 
of the flannel washing machines being employed. It is found in 
practice that a good type of the latter class gives the best results, 
since the goods do not felt so readily as when machines of the 
former type are used.* 
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When the ordinary fórm of rotary machine is employed it is 
very important that the inner cage should revdlve slowly and re- 
verse after about 1-13 revolutions. In actual practice, the goods are 
not allowed to remain in the mdchine for more than about 10-15 
minutes. Some goods, however, require a longer treatment than 
others, especially if they are contaminated with perspiration 
stains, but in all cases excessive friction must be guarded against, 
or felting will inevitably gccur. 

Ammonia is frequently added to the soap liquor; it undoubt- 
edly assists in the removal ef albuminous and greasy matter. 

The salient characteristics of all washing processes for wool- 
len goods have been already mentioned in our description of the 
treatment which fine articles undergo. "When. machines are em- 
ployed, the first operation consists of a rinse for a few minutes in 
cold or tepid water to remove surface dirt and acid substances 
For comparatively clean goods, (e.g., blankets), this operation is 
usually omitted. The articles are next washed in a solution of 
an oil soap with or without the addition of a little ammonia or 
potassium carbonate, the length of time occupied being dependent 
upon the condition of the goods. About 10 minutes is the aver- 
age, the operation being repeated if the articles are not clean 
enough. They are then removed from the machine, excess of 
soap liquor expelled by squeezing, and the goods introduced into 
a vessel containing water at 900 Е. They are finally given а 
.ginse in а weak solution of an oil soap, passed as flat as possible 
between the rubber rollers of a wringer, shaken out, and dried. 
For large articles the ‘hydro-extractor may be used, but the cage 
should rotate only at a medium rate. 

Blankets are frequently rinsed in a series of wooden tanks 
between each pair of which is fitted a pair of squeezing rollers. 
' This method of rinsing is very useful in public institutions and 

in works in which a large trade is done in the cleaning of heavy 
woollen articles. Oe | 

When only small quantities of comparatively clean articles 
have to be washed, the whole of the operations may be carried on 
in the same machine without removing the goods, but in this 
case, the soap liquor employed is not easily available for washing 
dirty goods, unless, of course, means art provided for trans- 
ferring,it from the ‘machine to a suitable w.ssel from which it 
can be reintroduced into the washing’ machines. 

Grey Flannels.—These are washed in the soap liquor which 
has been already used for white goods. In other respects, our 
remarks, on the treatment of the latter apply also to the washing 
of gréy flannels. '' Jaegar ” articles are usually washed by hand. 
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Stockings апд Socks.—If soap liquor which has been pre- 
viously used for washing other goods be used for stockings and 
socks, it should be passed before use through a piece of ею in 
order to remove the loose fibres and fluff which are usually present. 

A solution of American cotton seed oil soap with the addition 
of a little potassium carbonate may be used for common and dirty 
articles. A second wash with oil soap is then given, each opera- 
tion occupying about ro minutes or less cording to the condition 
of the goods, the temperature being 909 Е. The articles are 
finally well rinsed in clean water at боо F., squeezed and dried. 
One washing operation for about 10 minutes in a solution of oil 
soap is generally sufficient for the majority of goods of better 
quality. 

Coloured Goods.— These are washed according to the gen- 
eral instructions for other goods, the articles being sorted ac- 
cording to colour. If it is found that some colours are not very 
fast to washing, cold soap solutions must be employed and the 
washing and wringing operations should be completed as quickly 
as possible. Coloured articles are often rinsed in a weak solu- 
tion of acetic or sulphuric acid for the purpose of brightening 
the colours. After the acid bath, they are rinsed again in water, 
wrung, shaken out, and dried. 


SECTION VI.-WOOL AND SILK BLEACHING. 


e 

White woollen and silk goods gradually assume a yellowish 

tint during wear, and this is not appreciably affected by the ordin- 
ary washing process. It has been pointed out, that, in the case 
of cotton and linen goods, the yellowish tint exhibited by these 
fibres may be “© neutralised " by a blueing operatidn, but in the 
case of woollen goods, such a treatment is of little use, in so far 
as it enhances the purity of the white. The colour of silk goods, 
“However, is considerably improved if the articles dte rinsed after 
washing in a very weak solution of a basic violet such as one of 
the brands of methyl violet. Yellowish woollen goods are usu- 
all whitened by a bleaching process with hydrogen peroxide, 
which oxidises the vellow pigment of the fibre to a colourless com- 
pound, in this way* producing a permanent white. Formerly, 
woollen goods wer’ bleAched in the laundry’ by suspendipg them 
whilst moist in a closed chamhgr containing sulphur dioxide gas. 
The white obtained by this method reverts to the original calour of 
the fibre after the goods have been exposed to the air for some 
time, a change which is facilitated by the use of the usual alkaline 
washing solutions. Oving to the fact that the process is com- 
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paratively cheap, however, many of the fabrics from which articles 
of wear are made, are still bleached in this ‘way by the manu- 
facturet's. 

When hydrogen peroxide is used for bleaching purposes, it 
is generally made by dissolving sodium peroxide in cold water 
previously acidulated with sulphuric acid. Acid is necessary in 
order to neutralise the caustic soda produced by the action of 
the peroxide on water, as:— 

Na,O,+2H,O =2NaOH+H,0,. 
2NaOH+H,80,=Na,SO,+2H,0. , 

In making up a bath for bleaching purposes, the peroxide is 
added gradually to cold water, to which the necessary quantity 
of sulphuric acid has been previously added. The liquid is con- 
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tinually stirred during the addition of the peroxide, and its tem- 
perature should be kept at about 35° С., іп order to prevent logs 
of oxygen. After ће whole of the sddiun# peroxide has been. 
added, the liquid is tested with litmus paper and rendered neutral | 
"by the addition of more sodium peroxide or sulphuric acid ac- * 
cording to its reaction. Finally it is made slightly alkaline by the’. 
addition' of a small quantity of "ammonia. Various substances | 
have *béen’ recommended as additions ts the bath prepared in ` 
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the above way, chiefly with the object 6f rendering the bleaching 
liquor more stable, thus ensuring the liberation of oxygen with 
greater regularity and at a comparatively slow rate. »Among 
these may be mentioned silicate or soda, ammonia, and ammonium 
phosphate. 


The following proportions of ingredients are usually recom- 
mendedefor the preparation of a neutral bleach liquor suitable for 
the finest qualities of wool and silk goods :— 

Water 100 gallons. 

Sodium peroxide 73 Ibs. : 
Sulphuric acid 8 Ibs. 

Sodium phosphate 3 Ibs. 


The liquor should be made, and the actual operation con- 
ducted, in wooden, earthenware, or slate vessels, since most 
metals, with the exception of lead, cause a rapid evolution of 
oxygen. Л suitable apparatus is shown in Fig. 107. 


The vessel is of white wood put together in such a way that 
no nails or bolts can come into contact with the liquor. A closed 
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steam pipe of lead, arranged in coils (Fig. 108), is placed at the 
bottom of the vessel, and above this is a false bottom built up of 
shaped pieces of wood, which are placed in position as shown in 
the diagram. This ari angement prevents the goods from coming 
into direct contact gyith the steam pipe and flows solid igpurities 
to settle on the main bottom gi the tank. A movable cover of 
wood (not shown in diagram), either perforated or made of laths, 
Is usually fitted just beneath the surface of the liquor, in order to 
keep the goods completely submerged during the bleaching 
operation. 
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The articles to be bléached are first worked in the usual man- 
ner, then squeezed and immersed in the bleaching liquor, the tem- 
perature of which is raised to about 1209 F. The goods are 
pushed beneath the surface of the liquor and allowed to remain 
therein overnight. They are then thoroughly rinsed, squeezed, 
and dried. A weak acetic acid solution may be used for rinsing 
followed by a second rinse in clean water. 

а 

SECTION VII. HYDRO-EXTRACTING OR WRINGING 


AND и SHAKING OUT." 


The operations dedit with in this section imrhediately follow 
the washing process. The object of hydro-extracting, or wring- 
ing, is to remove excess of water, the particular method adopted 
being dependent upon the nature of the goods. Fine cotton, 
linen, and silk articles, and many classes of woollen goods are · 
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E (Т, Braithwaite and Son, Ltd.). 
passed Between the rubber rollefs of a wringer under medium 
pressitré, but in most cases, the hydro-extractor is employed. [m 
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many works, {ће фоойѕ are introduced directly into a ‘‘ tumbler "' 
after their removal from the hydro-extractor. This machine is 
similar in construction to an ordinary rotary washer; it isused to 
separate or ''shake out"' the individual articles, while at the 
same time loose fibres, ie., lint, are removed. Formerly, 
“ shaking-out " was done by hand, but by the use of a tumbler 
the work is done better and in a much shorter time. The con- 
structidhal details and mode of working: of the usual form of 
tumbler will be readily understood by @ glance at Fig. 109. А 
description of а combined tumbler and drying room is given in 
the chapter dealing with the practice ofe drying. 


SECTION VIII.—DRYING. 


After washing, and hydro-extracting or wringing, a great 
many articles have to be dried. Goods which have been slightly 
starched in the washing machine, e.g., table “linen,” are dried 
on the machines during the process of finishing, while similar 
goods generally known as “flat work” containing no starch, 
are now commonly dried and finished in one operation by means of 
the multiple ironing machines. Articles which need to be highly 
finished, e.g., collars, cuffs, etc., are not dried after washing. 
In most other cases, drying immediately follows the removal of 
excéss of water, and a brief account of modern practice as well 
as the underlying principles will now be given. 


Principles of Drying.—-The practice of drying textile articles 
by natural means, 1.е., by exposure out pf doors, is*not now а 
feature of modern laundry work, owing to its uncertainty as re- 
gards time and degree. Artificial systems of drying differ 
only from natural processes in that they are designed to hasten 
the drying operation with a minimum expenditure of heat; their 
employment entails many precautions, however, since they are 
attended with certain disadvantages which can only be overcome 
by a careful study of the nature of the material to be dried, and 
the conditions which militate against, as well as those which favour 
the regular production of satisfactory results. 


All drying processes, whether natural or artificial, depend 
upon the fact that wherever there is water, evaporation takes 
place, i.e., the wager riges into and mingles with the atmosphere 
in the form of vapour, producing a separate atmoSbhtre of 
aqueous vapour, which is notfinfluenced by the presence or ab- 
sence of ordinary air, except às regards the speed at which 
evaporation takes place. The lower the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, the greater is he speed of evaporation, while the greater 
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the pressure, the less is the speed. For any glven temperature а 
certain space.can only occupy a definite quantity of vapour and 
the air, in the space is then said to be saturated with aqueous 
vapour at that temperature. «The higher the temperature, the 
greater is the amount of vapour in saturated air. At the point 
of saturation the pressure of the vapour prevents further evapora- 
tion, so that if the space in a drying room becomes saturated with 
aqueous vapour at a certain temperature it is evident that further 
drying cannot take placé until the density of the vapour is de- 
creased, or the temperature raised. Under natural conditions 
the saturation point is‘rarely reached, for the aqueous vapour 
diffuses into the surrounding atmosphere just like other gases, the 
rate of diffusion being dependent on the vapour pressure, which 
latter is governed by the temperature. The higher the tempera- 
ture, the greater is the pressure exerted by the vapour; hence the 
greater is the speed of diffusion. 


The degree of saturation of air with aqueous vapour, or its 
humidity, is usually expressed in per cent. of the total amount it 
can hold at a given temperature, i.e., the humidity of a definite 
volume of saturated air at any given temperature is 100, whereas 
when the same volume contains only half as much vapour as it 
can hold under the same conditions its degree of humidity is 50. 
If the temperatura of saturated air be lowered ever so little, mois- 
ture is deposited, and the temperature at which this occurs is 
known as the dew-point; hence, the temperature of saturated air 
coincides with the dew-point. The influence of temperature on 
the amount of moistufe which can be held by a definite volume 
of air is shown graphically in the following diagram (Fig. 110), for 
the use of which we are indebted to the Sturtevant Engineering 
Company, Ltd. The ten curves correspond to the percentage of 
humidity from 10 to 100, and, as mentioned above, the dew-point at 
any given temperature is that at which the relative humidity is 
roo per cent. e Reference to the table shows that a cubic foot of 
air at 609 F., reaches its saturation point when it contains about 
6 grains of moisture, whereas when it is heated to 1409 F., it 
is capable of taking up 50 grains before reaching saturation point. 


The degree of humidity of air is measured by an instrument 
known as a hygrometer, of which there are several forms. The best 
knowp type consists of two thermometers, опе of which registers 
the ordinary temperature, while the bulb of the other is kept moist 
by means of a piece of wet muslin. Hence, in the latter case the 
evaporation of moisture takes away heat from the bulb and thus 
a lower, temperature is registered than in the case of the dry 
bulb instrument. If the air is dry, evaporation takes place more 
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readily, thus casing the wet bulb thermometer to register а 
greater fall in temperature, and by noting the two temperatures 
and reference to specially- compiled tables, the degree of humidity 
is indicated. 

Another type of hygrometer which appears to be very useful, 
has been introduced under the name of Hygrodeik. It consists es- 
sentially of a wet and dry bulb thermometer attached to a scale 
which enables the degree of humidity to,be read off directly, thus 
dispensing with tables. 


Percentage of hurhidity. 
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. * Ы . 
It will be evident from the foregoing remarks, that a system 
of drying which depends upon the conversion of water into vapour 
and its subsequent rem@val in {һа} form is influenced to a greater 
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or less extent by (a), the temperature, (b), thé rate of diffusion 
and (c), the amount of surface exposed. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that drying 
ceases if the air becomes saturáted with aqueous vapour, and it 
then becomes necessary to raise the temperature or to remove the 
saturated air. In all systems of drying, the latter method is. 
adopted either by natural or artificial means. It follows, there- 
fore, that the degree of efficiency of natural and artificial drying 
processes is primarily dependent upon, (a) the facility with which 
the excess of water in the-material to be dried can be converted 
into vapour, and (b) the speed with which air containing a greater 
or less amount of water vapour can be replaced by fresh air. Now 
if the material to be dried is warmed, the water it contains is 
more or less rapidly converted into vapour, and this may be re- 
moved in various ways. In designing any system of drying, 
therefore, we have to determine (1), how best to warm the material 
and (2), what method to adopt for removing the saturated air. 
In many textile processes it is the custom to dry the goods by 
bringing them into contact with heated metal surfaces, but this 
method is best adapted for drying long pieces of single-ply 
cloth in a comparatively short time. It possesses many disad- 
vantages, and :s liable to degrade the physical properties of the 
fibres concerned unless proper precautions are taken. i 

The drying systems now generally used are dependent upon 
the use of air as the medium for applying the heat to the material 
to be dried, as well as for removing the water vapour. Thus, 
it is important that the properties of this medium upon which its 
use depends, should be briefly discussed. 

The Atmosphere.—-Ordinary air consists of a mixture of about 
21 vols. of bxygen and 79 vols. of nitrogen, a greater or less 
amount of water vapour, and small amounts of other gases, as 
well as minute quantities of impurities derived from various 
Sources. Аі 15 regarded as a non-conductor of heat, but it ab- 
sorbs heat readily, each unit absorbed raising its temperature 
much higher than water. In common with other gases it diffuses 
more readily as its temperature rises, so that it conveys heat to 
other substances with great readiness. Owing to its elastic pro-. 
perties, air exerts no deleterious action on the finest fabric, while 
its fluidjty enables if to be easily moved in l/rge volumes with a 
comparatively small expenditure pf power and with little friction. 
The pressure of the atmosphere varies with the altitude; at the. 
sea-level it is equal to about 1 5 Ibs. per square inch, which is' 
known „аз one atmosphere, buf it decredses as the altitude 
increases. This pressure retards the immediate conversion 
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of liquids into *vapour, and when *the vapour pressure of 
a liquid just balances the atmospheric pressure, the temperature 
atewhich this occurs is called the boiling-point of the liquid. 

When subjected to the actidn of heat, air expands; hence it 
becomes more attenuated. On cooling contraction takes place. 
Therefore, if hot air is caused to соте into contact with a cold 
surface such as a damp cloth, it parts with heat and at the same 
time contracts, thus possessing a tendgnéy to leave the material 
along with more or less of the water which has been vaporised. 
Compared with aqueous vapour it is $o be noted, that as the tem- 
perature of otdinary air rises, its weight decreases, whereas in 
the case of the former an increase in temperature causes its 
density to become greater. Thus at o9 C., a cubic foot of vapour 
weighs about 0.000304lb., whereas at 1009 C., it weighs 
0.03682 lb. irrespective of atmospheric pressure. On the other 
hand, a cubic foot of air at o9 C., weighs 0.0807 lb., and at 1009 
C., o.osgt №. s 

It is obvious, therefore, that the greater density of air com- 
pared with that of water vapour under all working conditions is 
of the highest importance in enabling the latter to be readily 
moved, for, owing to its highly attenuated nature even at medium 
temperatures, it is difficult to conceive of a ready means of 
handling it with economy, if it were necessary to deal with it 
separately instead of when mixed with air. 

A consideration of the above statements serves to show thgt 
air constitutes an ideal medium for the conveyance of heat to 
the articles to be dried as well as for the removal of vapourised 
water. 

The Practice of Drying.—The conditions under which the 
drying of detached articles is effected in the laundry are principally 
dependent upon the nature of the articles and the kind of treat- 
ment to which they have been already subjected. Broadly speak- 
mg, goods made fr8m vegetable fibres can be dritd at a higher 
temperature than those made from fibres of animal origin without 
suffering any appreciable injury. Articles heavily impregnated 
with boiled starch need to be dried as rapidly as possible, and it 
is considered by some authorities that the high temperature which 
is requisite in order fo accomplish this result, exerts a degrading 
influence on the ‘‘ @lou”’ of the goods as Well as upon Дег ten- 
sile strength. А 

Woollen goods are usually dried at a temperature of about 
1209 F., as it is well known that rapid drying by exposure to hot 
air or dry heat induces shrinkage and harshness, while white arti- 
cles have a tendency to®become yellow. The chiefesystems of dry- : 
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ing which are in use at fhe present time havé been already de- 
scribed in the chapter devoted to machinery, and it is unnecessary 
to enter into any further details here. . 

An interesting process of recent introduction, however, 
differs from the usual practice, in that the goods are '' shaken 
out” and dried in one and the same machine, immediately after 
removal from the hydro-extractor. The machine emplpyed for 
the purpose is known as д dry-room tumbler, a front view of which 
is illustrated in Fig. 111A, while Fig. 111B represents a sectional 
view, showing air discharge, steam coils, forced draught fan, and 
tumbler compartment. ‘It consists of a woven brass or galvanized 
iron wire cylinder, which is fastened to a suitable iron framework. 
In the interior of the cylinder are four wooden “ lifters,” each of 
which is about 3} inches high. These ‘‘lift’’ the goods to the 
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top of the cylinder during its rotation and then allow them to drop 
by gravity, thus keeping them open to a бтемег or less extemt 
so as, ta ensure rapid and uniform drying. ТИе driving and auto- 
matic reversing gear is situated at one end of the machine, and 
causes the cylinder to make three revolutions alternately in each. 
direction. | . | | 
Immediately beneath the cylinder is a series of steam coils, 
2, буег which a current of air js drawn Ly means of an exhaust - 
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fan, 4. The coils’ are made in two зесйопз, and are arranged in 
such a way as to radiate more or less heat as required. They 
aré supported by means of iron .ollers resting on an irom track, 
so that any one of the coils can? be easily removed for cleaning 
and examination. 

The exhaust fan is placed at the back of the machine and is 
driven by a shaft on which are fitted fast and loose pulleys; this 
arrangement enables the machine to be у5е4 as an ordinary tum- 
bler. Тһе outer casing is of galvanized iron, the cylinder and 
steam coils being separated by an iron baffle plate, thus ensuring 
that all air entering the machine must first pass over the coils and 
then through the cylinder, 6; finally it passes into the atmosphere 
at the discharge outlet shown in the diagram. Hinged doors are 
provided for both inner cylinder and outer casing. The machine 
is adapted for the rapid drying of such articles as towels, under- 
wear, bathing suits and shirts, overalls, aprons, carpets, etc., 
etc. The air is said to acquire ‘а temperature of 250° F., and is 
sent through the machine at the rate of 5,000 cubic feet per min- 
ute. The continuous shaking of the goods in the strong current 
of heated air, imparts a ‘‘finish’’ to flannels, etc., which is, of 
course, unobtainable by the ordinary drying process, and in many 
cases no further finishing is required. 


SECTION [X.—FINISHING. 


The term ‘‘ finishing " is used in thig work to indicate the 
whole of the operations which the various classes of goods undergo 
after they have been cleansed, and—if necessary—dried. Woollen 
and silk goods are finished in a comparatively simple manner, but 
the finishing of those articles which must possess a’ full and stiff 
handle, as well as a greater or less amount of lustre and pliability, 
necessitates the exercise of considerable skill and judgment in 
order that satisfactory and uniform results may bé obtained. 

Cotton and Linen Goods.—Practically all laundry finishing 
processes for cotton and linen articles may be divided into two 
main branches, viz.:—1. Starching, and 2. Ironing. Each of 
these may be further sub-divided into several operations which 
are subject to considerable variation according to the nature of 
the articles to be trflted *thc kind of '* finish ^ required, tag pature 
of the machinery, and the kindof starch employed, i.e., whether 
raw or boiled starch. As the goqfls to be finished consist of small 
detached articles of various shapes and thicknesses, it is evident 
that the methods of conducting the operations, must of necessity 
be entirely different fr6m those which obtain in the finishing of 
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piece-goods, although in Roth cases, the underlying principles are 
essentially the same. Many effects produced in finishing certain 
articles, e.g., collars and cuffs, are undesirable in the case of 
piece-goods. 


1.-STARCHING. 


As its name implies, starching is an operation whick. has for 
its object the impregnation of the fibres of the goods with a 
mixture composed principally of starch. This result may be at- 
tained in several ways qnd'by using starch in the raw form sus- 
pended in cold water or after boiling with water. 

One method of starching certain classes of goods in conjunc- 
tion with the washing process has been described in a preceding 
paragraph, but for such articles as collars, cuffs, fronts, and 
parts of shirts, it 3s inadmissible, owing to the large amount of 
water present as well as on account of the unsuitability of the 
ordinary washing machine for heavy starching. Consequently, 
all articles which need to be highly stiffened, have to undergo a 
special starching operation which is usually carried on in one of 
the numerous power machines commonly known as '' starchers.”’ 
This is the operation to which the term '' starching °’ as used in 
the laundering trade generally applies. 

Modern starching processes for goods which need to be Highly 
stiffened are distinguished by names which are dependent upon the 
mature of the starch mixture employed. Thus there is the raw or 
cold starch process; he boiled starch process, and the “© double 
starch " process. The first named— if not the oldest—is certainly 
the bést known, and is used in the majority of British laundries in 
which domestic articles are re-dressed. In new work laundries, 
either a mixture of boiled or raw starch, i.e., ‘‘ double starch,” or 
boiled starch alone is in general use, while in the United States the 
latter appears to be almost exclusively employed both for old and 
new goods. * d 

The boiled starch process is only employed to a limited extent 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Its adoption necessitates the em- 
ployment of special appliances and great care is required in the 
manipulation of the goods, both during and after the starching 
operation. Оп the other hand, the process is,said to be quick and 
enables-the goods to be finished in a domp#atively short time. 
With regard to the latter statements, however, it is to be noted, 
that, although the actual starching operation is completed in the 
course: of a.few seconds, nevertheless, the subsequent operations 
to which the goods are subjected before they are ready for ironing, 
take up a considerable amount of time. The use of boiled starch 
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for the treatment 'of large quantities of collars, cuffs, etc., has 
undoubtedly several points in its favour when pliability is of 
greater importance than a full, thick, and stiff feel, and when the 
finished goods have not to be Stored for any length of time, 
but in other respects the process does not appear to possess any 
pronounced advantage in comparison witn ordinary British 
practice. | As stated above, raw starch is principally employed for 
the production of stiff work in the domestic laundries of this 
country, and an account of its mode of application will now be 
given, while the modus operandr in connection with the boiled and 
“ double starch ” processes will be described in the chapter deal- 
ing with the treatment of new goods. 


The Raw Starch Process.— The operations involved in starch- 
ing with raw starch may be classified as follows :— 


1. Preparation of the starch mixture. 
2. The starching operation. 

3. Hydro-extracting or wringing. 

4. '""Wiping-down." 


1. Preparation of the Raw Starch Mixture.—A stock supply 
of a mixture of starch in a solution of borax and water is first 
prepared by adding the starch with constant stirring to the borax 
solution. The volume of water uscd should only be sufficient to 
thordughly soak the starch, so that a homogeneous pasty mass is 
obtained from which the starch does not settle out on standing. 
After being prepared in this way, the mixture is placed in suitabla 
vessels and kept well covered. 1 , 

The mixture for use in the starching machines is prepared by 
taking a convenient quantity of the stock paste and diluting to 
the necessary strength with water, the ‘‘ strength "being deter- 
mined by means of Twaddell's hydrometer. The average amount 
of borax employed, is about 14-3 ozs. for every 1 lb. of starch; 
on no account should jt exceed 33 ozs., since an excessive quantity 
induces friction during the ironing process, with fhe result that 
the fibres are weakened, lack pliability, and have a tendency to 
crack. Very little investigative work has been done in connec- 
tion with the action of borax on starch; it is maintained bv some 
authorities that it is ysed chiefly to soften the water employed in 
the starch mixture, owing to the injurious,action of lime salts 
upon starch. It арфеаг to be highly probable, howevergdgat in 
addition to its action as a мавег softener, borax possesses the 
power of modifying starch inea way that has not yet been 
discovered, for it is well known, that the use of a mixture of starch 
and borax in starching, gives results in finishing, which are un- 
obtainable by the use of starchealone even wheñ soft water is 
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employed. A small quamtity of one of the numerous “ glazes "' 
on the market is usually added to the stock starch paste or it may 
be added to the mixture used in the actutal starching operation as 
required. It should be, of course, a ‘‘ glaze ’’ readily miscible with 
starch and water, and free from a tendency to settle out rapidly. 
The amount employed depends upon the effect required and is usu- 
ally given by the maker, although it is best determined by practice. 
Glycerine is also commonly added to the starch, about 4 oz. to 1 oz. 
for each №. of starch being ample. These additions are made 
chiefly with the objects of assisting in the production of gloss and 
imparting pliability to the finished articles, while they also assist 
in preventing the goods from sticking to the surfaces of the 
ironing machines in the subsequent processes. 

If a “ glossy ” finish is required without having recourse to the 
use of a '' glaze ° of unknown composition, a little Japan wax, 
say about 2-40zs., should be boiled with 1-15 165. of starch and 
sufficient water, until a homogeneous paste is obtained. This is 
allowed to cool, and then thoroughly mixed with about 151b. of 
raw starch (previously made into a smooth mass with cold water). 
The whole is finally diluted to 89 Tw. for use. 

2. The Starching Operation.— The ‘‘ strength ° at which 
the starch mixture is used for collars, cuffs, etc.—as indicated by 
the hydrometer—depends primarily upon the kind of finished'effect 
required, the mode of removing the surplus starch after the starch- 
éng operation, the nature of the starch employed, and the amount 
of watersin the goods to be treated. As a rule, the mixture is 
used at from 60-80 Tw. The higher the strength, the greater is 
the degree of contamination of the surfaces of the goods with 
“© surface starch," which has to be removed previous to ironing, 
in order to obtain uniform results. In testing with the hydrometer, 
care should be taken first to stir the mixture thoroughly. 

The machines in general use for heavy starching with raw 
starch, ar» known as dip-wheel and barrel '' starchers," several 
types of which are described on pages 152-155. In this mode of 
starching, the goods are subjected to an energetic tossing and 
rubbing, thus tacilitating the entry of the minute granules of starch 
into the fibres, and, although a considerable amount of friction is, 
induced, it is generally admitted that no other method gives such 
satis^wmetory results. < é l р 

The collars and cuffs to be,starched are hydro-extracted or 
wrung immediately after their removal from the washing machine, ' 
and then imtroduced into the ''starcher," which should only be 
filled to‘about half its capacity. The starch mixture is then added 
in sufficient, айап у as determined by pfactice, and the machine 
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closed and set inf motion. The Seu is complete in from 
about 15-25'minutes. 

3. Hydro-extracting or Wiringing.— When the starching 
machine has been run for the nec&ssary length of time, the goods 
are removed, and hydro-extracted or wrung in order to remove 
excess of water and starch. The former method is commonly em- 
ployed, but unless conducted with great care, it is liable to give 
rise to faulty work. Running the machige at a high speed, or too 
long, should he avoided, since under such conditions, too much 
starch is removed, while a considerable amount may be left on 
the surfaces of the articles. Furthermoré, it is well known that 
there is greater danger of the goods being stained than when the 
wringing method 1s adopted, although defects of this nature are 
more or less completely prevented by the use of cages made of 
white metal or aluminium. 

4. ‘‘ Wiping-Down.’’—This operation immediately follows 
the removal of excess of starch and water. Its objects are to 
remove '' surface starch,” i.e., surplus starch remaining on the 
surface of the goods, and to straighten out the articles in such 
a way, that most of the creases are removed, thus rendering them 
fairly smooth. The operator lays each article flat on a suitable 
bench, and then brushes it on both sides with a small brush, or 
wipes off the starch with a piece of clean cotton or linen, which 
is moistened from time to time, with a weak solution of borax. 

When the starch mixture is not too strong, it is a good plan 
to straighten out the goods immediately after the starching opera- 
tion, arranging them in batches of three 6r four articles of the 
same kind. The batches are next passed between the rubber rol- 
lers of a wringer under medium pressure, then straightened out 
again, if necessary, and passed through a secondewringer. At 
this stage, they are ready for blocking on the press machine, and, 
if the foregoing operations have been properly conducted, careful 
‘swiping down ” is*unnecessary. In most casese however, the 
latter operation is essential—especially in the absence of a press 
plant—no matter what method has been previously adopted for 
removing excess of starch and water. 

If the wringer is employed for the latter purpose, care should 
be taken that the pressure or the rollers is not too high, since 
there is considerije danger of excess of®starch being forced 
into those parts of the articles which are the last to pass between 
the rollers. И 

When a hydro-extractor is used, it is best to reserve it for 
starched goods only. Machines specially designed for such work are 
now available. They are smaller than the usual type of extractor 
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met with, but, with the exception of removable ‘outer cases,—usu- 
ally made of copper, tinned on the inside,—they are similar in 
constructional details to those already described. When the outer 
case is removed, every part of the cage is easily accessible for 
cleaning. 

Many attempts have been made to shorten the time requisite 
for efficient starching with raw starch in the dip-wheel and barrel 
*' starchers,’’ by the introduction of modified processes and speci- 
ally designed mechanical appliances. None of the latter appears 
to offer any advantage, however, compared with the first named 
machines, although an interesting modification of the usual prac- 
tice which has long been in use in Germany is described below. 

Raw Starching with Hoffman's Machine.— The washed and 
hydro-extracted articles are first dried on ““ horses ” in the usual 
way, and then starched in a dip-wheel starcher for six minutes, 
using the starch at 240-39 Tw. They are next straightened out 
and passed through Hoffman's continuous starching machine, 
the chief features of which, are a tank or starch-container and an 
endless travelling apron. The goods are placed upon this 
apron at one end of the machine and delivered at the 
other end after passing through a raw starch mixture and 
between squeezing rollers. The starch mixture advocated by the 
makers for use with the machine, consists of 1 №. of rice starch, 2 
ozs. borax, and 1 gallon of water ; it is kept constantly stirred when 
the machine is in use by means of a mechanical agitator. After 
passing between the squeezing rollers, the goods drop into a bas- 
ket, and are subsequertly hydro-extracted and sent to the ironers. 
The above process can be facilitated as follows (private communi- 
cation from D. Ross) :— 

First, hydro-extract thoroughly; omit the drying operations, 
use a starch mixture in dip-wheel machine at 49-449 Tw., running 
for six minutes as before; pass through Hoffman's machine alter 
straightening out, as above, and iron on steam press. In this 
method one operator feeds the goods into the continuous starchéf, 
while another collects and arranges the goods in flat heaps ready 
for the press. 

There is still another modification of the raw starch process 
in use in a few high-class laundries, especially for the production 
of a stiff and high-grade "finish." It differsafrom the processes 
previeweby described in that the articles are first agitated in a com-: 
paratively weak boiled starch parte and then dried. They аге. 
next sfarched with raw starch іп «ће dip-wheel starcher and finished; 
іп the usual way. It appears to.be very doubtful whether this: 
modified-process offers any pronounced advantages compared with, 
the. ordinary frocess. 
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Attached shirt fronts and cuffs may *be starched with a similar 
mixture to that first mentioned for collars and cuffs, at about 7? 
Tw., using the machine illustrated on page 156. P 


Shirts are dried after washing, i.e., before the main starching 
operation, the bodies and sleeves as well as the other parts retain- 
ing a little of the boiled starch used in the final stage of the 
washing process. Hence, during the starching of the fronts and 
cuffs with raw starch, the bodies and sleeves of the shirts absorb 
moisture by capillary action, so-that ig many cases a preliminary 
damping of these parts before ironing is*unnecessary. Uniform 
dampening of the bodies and sleeves is further assured by rolling 
up the goods and allowing them to lie for a short time immediately 
alter starching. ‘They are then ready to be ironed. The time 
occupied in starching shirt fronts or cuffs with the aid of the 
machine referred to above is about 3-5 minutes. 


Starching Miscellaneous Artícles.—Instead of using the wash- 
ing machine for starching the various articles to which reference 
has been made in the chapter devoted to washing processes, a 
separate hand starching process in troughs may be adopted. This 
method offers little advantage over the former, except in so far 
as it enables a small saving in starch to be effected; it should be 
adopted, however, whenever it is necessary toestarch expensive 
or delicate articles, such as lace curtains, which have been washed 
in bags, as well as for special articles which need to be stiffened 
to a greater extent than the majority of goods starched in the. 
washing machine. 


The apparatus employed for hand starching is comparatively 
simple; it usually consists of a wooden trough at one end of which 
is fixed a pair of rubber squeezing rollers. If much'starching is 
to be done in the trough, it is customary to provide a small steam 
pipe for heating up the starch as required. For most goods 
starched by hand, maize or farina starch is used, But in the case 
of articles which have to be in use for a considerable time before 
re-washing and re-dressing, it is advisable to use a mixture of one 
of these with rice starch, since it is well known that goods finished 
with a mixture of this kind do not exhibit such a pronounced ten- 
dency to become lisp ‘оп exposure to air for some time as is the 
case with goods fished’ with the first-named starches.e me This 
phenomenon is due to the greager hygroscopic nature of maize 
starch and farina as compared with,rice starch. The use of the lat- 
ter alone yields results which are too hard. One of the commercial 
combined starches specially adapted for such work, or mixtures 
containing gum tragasof, may also be used with ativantage. 
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For the commoner 4'ticles, farina is largely emnloyed. The 
starch is added to the water with constant stirring and the mixture 
then boiled until a smooth homogeneous paste is obtained. The 
amount employed per gallon of water depends principally upon 
the degree of stiffness desired, and can be easily ascertained by 
practice. A suitable amount of one of the proprietary “ glazes ” 
may be added to the boiled starch paste. 


1 


€ 


,2.—IRONING. 


The last process in the finishing of cotton and linen articles 
is known in the laundry as ironing. It may be either simple or com- 
paratively difficult, according to the nature of the treatment to which 
the goods have been previously subjected. The objects achieved 
during the ironing of the various articles may be enumerated as 
follows :— 

I. Excess of water is removed from the goods in the 
form of steam. 

2. The granules of raw starch burst in presence of the 
steam generated in the fibres, f.e., the starch is 
gelatinised. 

3. The fibres of the goods are caused to cohere by means 
of the adhesive starch, thus forming a compact 
mass of fibres and starch. 

. The surfaces of the articles are rendered flat and 
` uniform, so that lustre or gloss is produced by the 
reflection of a greater or less amount of light ac- 
cording to the degree of flatness and uniformity 
attained. 

5. ‘The goods are shaped according to requirements. 

Collar, Cuff, Front, and Shirt Ironing.—The most important 
of all ironing processes is in connection with the finishing of col- 
lars, cuffs, afid other heavily starched goods. For articles which 
have been starched with raw starch, e.g., collars, the process in- 
cludes the following operations :— 

1. Blocking and steaming. 

2. Polishing or glossing. 

3. Edge ironing and shaping. | 

After the goods have been starchéd anf: hydro-extracted or | 
wrung, they are '' prepared " far the blocking operation by first? 
subjetting them to an operation, technically known as “© wiping " or | 
“ wiping-down,"" which—as already mentioned—is carried on by 
an operator who arranges the collars, etc., on a suitable board, | 
ѕёваірћеп them out with a piece of biunt wood or bone, and” 
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rubs any surface starch into the fibres by rheans of a canvas rag, 
or a little bush, which is frequently moistened with a weak solu- 
tion of borax. 

1. Blocking and Steaming.—:After ‘‘wiping-down,”’ the goods 
are ready for blocking. Its object is to ‘‘ set ” the starch on the 
articles, t.e., io develop its inherent adhesive and stiffening pro- 
perties so that the fibres become bound together in such a way as 
to rende? the surfaces of the goods more or less uniform and 
Hat; a considerahle amount of moisture is removed during the 
operation in ihe form of steam, henge the term ‘‘ steaming.”’ 
Blocking 15 поб done on a large scale with the aid of the steam 
press, but many other methods find extensive application, and it 
is evident that the mode of procedure actually adopted is dependent 
upon the kind of plant installed. The following list includes most 
of the methods which obtain in practice :— 

Methods of Ironing Collars, Cuffs, etc. 

Block and polish on table machines. 

Block on table machine; polish on roller machine. 
Block on steam press; polish on table machine. 
Block on steam press; polish on roller machine. 
5. Block on steam press, and polish with hand irons. 

Ап account of the construction and mode of using each of the 
above machines is given in the section dealing with ironing machin- 
ery. Immediately after blocking, the goods are ready for glossing, 
but before this can be accomplished satisfactorily, excess of water 
has to be removed; hence, it is chiefly on this account that most 
goods have to be passed several times befween the rollers of or- 
dinary glossing machines. The first passages are essentially drv- 
ing operations, and when the goods are just damp enough a polish 
is rapidly developed. ° 

2. Polishing.—The final operation of the ironing process, 
viz. :—Polishing or glossing, is also carried on in different ways 
(eee above). Its objeet is to impart a lustrous or glassy appearance 
to the goods, this being achieved by subjecting them while damp 
to friction at a fairly high temperature. The friction is set up 
by. the upper and lower surfaces of the machine parts moving at 
different rates of speeu, and at the same time exerting considerable 
pressure upon the goods while the latter pass between them. As 
a general rule on!y the sight sides of heavily starched goods are - 
polished. In some works it is the custom to smear the surfaces of 
various articles with a small quantity of ‘‘ glaze ” by meaps of a 
canvas rag during the final polishing operation. This is done in 
order to obtain a high gloss and in some cases to impart a better 
appearance to inferior egoods. 
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The application of '* glaze’’ can also be effected by means of 
the machine shown in Fig? 112. This apparatus has Yeen specially 
designed for the purpose of enabling a slight film of moisture or 
“© glazb," as the case may be, to be applied in a perfectly uniform 
manner to collars and cuffs, and is termed a “ surface dampener 
and glaze applying machine." Attached to a suitable framework 
is a geared rubber-covered roller which is capable of revolving 
with the lower part in a circular trough filled with the liquid to 
be applied. Around this rcller is wound a layer of calico, or thin 
flannel if a pasty “ glaze ” is used. This covering is stripped of 


superfluous liquid as it emerges from the tank Фу means of a 


small geared vulcanised roll, while a similar rol! presses the right 
sides of the goods against the moistened covering of the main 


X 
Fig. 112.—Surrade DAMPESER AND GLAZE APPLYING MACHINE. 


(Russell, Wardrop ana Co.). 


roller as the articles pass through the machine. Pressure on the 
rollers is obtained by a lever and weight and remains constant 
when once correctly adjusted. | 

з. Edge, Ironing und Shaping.— As soen as the ironing prp-, 
cess is judged to be complete, those articles which require shaping - 
are passed through'one of the machines described on pages 21 5-6... 
Double collars are turned down before shaping, but previous to, 
turning-down, the seams are dampened in order to prevent the’: 
‘linen’ from cracking. Rough edges are, dampened and ironed; 
smooth on one of the various edge irongrs. , | ч E, 

PO*turning and ironing the points of wing collars and fot. 
ironing the tabs of double collafs special appliances have бее; 
introduced. Fig. 113 illustrates the “ Troy ”’ Wing Point Tipper. At^; 


consists; of an iron framework supporting a steam heated metal: 
uot man tha "mop pm p af PI RP HS ^ anlichad rieriilar chaned anene: 
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. 
ing. Immediately beneath this is а metal ‘cone covered with suit- 
able elastic ¥material, and supported by means of a rod running 
in guides and attached to a foot treadle. Above the heated chest 
is a flattened tube which commuficates with a condenser and the 
latter with the steam supply, thus ensuring that only dry steam 
passes out at the exit. Collars to be treated are first shaped, and 
then the wings dampened by means of the ascending steam from 
the flattened tube. A collar is next placed in proper position on 
the cone, and, by depressing the treadle, caused to come into con- 
tact—under corsiderable pressure—wsth the steam heated chest. 


Fig. 113.—'* Tror” Wine Pornt TIPPER. 
(J. Armstrong and Co., Ltd.). è 


Thus, the wings are turned down and ironed. The illustration 
(Fig. 113) shows a double cone machine which enables the opera- 
ter, working from sife to side, to place one collar if position while 
another is being tipped. : | 
The Tab Tipper has been designed for ironing the tab ends 
of double collars in order that any portion exposed to view when 
the tie is in place wil present an appearance comparable to the 
‘finish " on the face% the collar. Like the points of wing collars, 
these tab ends аге оп whe reverse side of the collar as git passes 
through the ironing machines but are exposed to view when the 
collar is worn. It is obvious, therefore, that the appearance which 
they exhibit is different to that exhibited by the face of the collar. 
Tab tippers usually work on the press principle. The chief feature 
of one form of apparatus is c. flat steam heated» head or chest, 
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against which a pair of rubber and felt coveréd flat jaws can be 
pressed by means of an automatic locking and reledsing treadle. 
No dampening is required, two tabs being placed in position with 
their right sides against the he£ted head and pressure applied, 
Ironing by Hand.—In all modern laundries ironing by hand 
is still carried on to a considerable extent. Indeed, this mode of 
finishing certain classes of goods 15 essential in order to get the 
best results. Such articles as blouses, pillow and cushion covers, 
frilled goods, certain classes of collars, etc., which cannot be 
readily manipulated on machines, are commonly ironed by hand. 
New embroidered bed spreads, pillow shams, handkerchiefs, etc., 
etc., are also usually ironed in like manner. In some cases the 
ordinary flat or sad irons are used, but when a suitable supply of 
gas is available, it is the universal practice to employ internal 


Fig. 114.—Ar “ Brower.” 
(Cherry Tree Machine Co., Ltd.). 


combustion gas irons. The usual type of this kind of iron is of 
the same general appearance as an ordinary household box iron, 
but it is provided with an atmospheric gas burner which points 
towargs «he bottom in the interior of thé гой, so that the flame 
is directed downwards when the jron is in use. The upper part 
and sides are generally lined with asbestos or some other non- 
conducting and non-inflammable material in order to prevent loss 
of heat by radiation and to render the iron easier to manipulate.’ 
A mixture of gas and compregsed air 18 led to the burner by 
à Ж“ 
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means of a flexible metallic tube, one, end of which is screwed 
into the cd of a projecting piece of metal tube which communi- 
cates with the burner, and the other end to the gas and compressed 
air supply pipes. Air under slight pressure is essential in order 
to ensure complete combustion of the gas and to maintain easily 
the requisite degree of temperature. It is usually supplied with 
the aid of a “© blower ” or centrifugal fan (Fig. 114), which is actu- 
ated by means of a countershaft and communicates with a distri- 
buting pipe supported above the ironing tables on suitable iron 
standards. MR 

In order to avoid defective combustion caused by fluctuations 
in the pressure of the gas or air, the meter through which the 
former is supplied should be fitted with a reliable governor, and 
the ''blower'' should be driven independently, preferably by 
means of a motor. 


Ето. 115.—ARRANGEMENT or Gas Irons AND CONNECTIONS. 


Regulating valves are fitted to the main gas ‘and air pipes 
and when the proper mixture of air and gas has been obtained, 
a valve situated near the burner or supply pipes is regulated so 
аё to produce the degree of heat required. Tnorough mixing’ of 
air and gas is ensured hy means of a so-c:lled ‘‘ mixing chamber ” 
which forms part of the burner. The iron is placed on a metal 
stand when not in use, e.g., while the operator is arranging the 
goods in position. 

Fig. 115 shows an arrangement of gas ұопѕ and ccnnections 
for a double ironing? table with the standards down the eure. 

Gas irons ae made in diffesent sizes and vary in weight from 
about 3 to rolbs. for ordinary work, the average weight’ being 
about 6 Ibs. 

For i ironing articles with large plain surfaces, an iron of the 
form shown in Fig. 116 is commonly used. It weighs about 35-40 


т 
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lbs. and may be heated apcording to the system described above, 
or by gas under pressure (see below). In the latter [den a special 
burner,is necessary. When not in use, the iron is pushed on to 
an inclined support. ‹ | 
The gaseous products of combustion formed in the interior 
of the iron, pass into the atmosphere through small openings 
usually placed near the top. They consist essentially of water 
D « 4 
vapour and carbon dio&ide and are readily removed from the vicin- 
ity of the ironing table, provided that the room is efficiently venti- 
lated. The use of irons which emit fumes of any description is pro- 
hibited by the Factory"Acts. Hence it is evident that an ideal 
gas iron is one which is totally enclosed, with inlet and outlet 
tubes for the mixture of gas and air, and products of combustion 
respectively. An arrangement of this kind introduced by Eaves 
has long been in use and is highly satisfactory, although the initial 


Fic. 116.—'* QUEEN " Gas Inox. 
(Cherry Tree Machine Co., Ltd.). 


cost and subsequent wear and tear are greater than in the case 


of the ordinary arrangement. In Eaves’ system the pipe through 
which the products of combustion pass into the outside atmosphere 
should be of topper, since iron is very readily attacked. t 
Electric irons have been on the market for many years, but 
they do not appear to have been adopted to any great extent. 
They are cleaner than gas irons, and, as the heating is effected 
by passing a current of electricity through a special type of resist- 
ance, noxious fumes are entirely prevented. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, jt Js generally admitted that а high tegtperature cannot, be 
maintained with economy, when using these irons, and their use 
appears to be chiefly confined to the ironing of certain classes of 


[4 


'goods in dry cleaning establishments. 


' Pressure Gas Irons.’’—During the last few years considerable 
attention has been paid to the perfectingtof gas irons into which 
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gas only is introduced under pressure, sufficient air being drawn 
in from thẹatmosphere by suction through suitable. openings to 
ensure complete combustion when the mixture is burnt. ]t is ob- 
vious that a heating system of this kind for hand irons or machines 
possesses several advantages when compared with those described 
above. Only one main supply pipe is required, and the mixture 
of gas and air can be easily regulated. The flexible tube connect- 
ing the Таш gas pipe and iron need oply’ be of small diameter; 
consequently, the tube is not so much in the way as a thicker and 


heavier tube and the whole system is characterised by simplicity 
ә 9 


Еа. 117.—Gas Compressor. 
(J. Keith and Blackman Co., Ltd.). 


of arrangement. A typical plant working on this principle is 
described below. it Includes а gas compressor, distributing pipe, 
and “pressure gas iron." The compressor {Fig. 117), consists 
of a positive rotary blower mounted on a box containing two com- 
partments, one for the gas supplied and the other for the com- 
pressed gas. The former is connected to the gas supply pipe and 
the latter to the distributing pipe from which the irons аге supplied. 
Communication is ‘tablished between the two compartments by 
means of a pre:sure regulating valve, which can be set to any 
pressure with the aid of disc weights. The usual pressure» of the 
Bas as supplied to the irons is equal to 54 іп. water column. The 
“blower " may be driven by belt, water, or electric motor, and 
lubrication is effected automatically. 
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The “© pressure iroh + is shown in Fig. 118. It is not unlike 
the ordinary type of gas iron in general appearance, but the tube 
leading, into the iron is fitted with an adjustable perforated device 
for allowing the necessary volurhe of air to be drawn into the in- 
terior by the force of the issuing jet of gas. When the proper 
mixture of gus and air has been ascertained, the air adjustment 
valve is locked into position, so that interference with the arrange- 
ment by the operator is impossible, thus the chief cause óf defect- 
ive heating is eliminated. By means of a special form of bye- 
pass the supply of gas can be easily regulated. When it is in one 
position the gas is full оп; in another position only Sufficient gas is 
allowed to pass to keep the iron warm, while in the third position 
it is shut off altogether. Thus, the temperature of the iron can 
be regulated to suit the goods under treatment, and the simplicity 
of the mode of control renders it possible to effect a considerable 
saving of gas. 

The irons are made in three standard sizes, viz. :—8, 10, and 
12 lbs. 


Еш. 118.—** Pressure Inox." 
(7. Keith and Blackman Co., Ltd.) 


'Fig. 11g shows Summerscales’ compressor, with flexible tub- 
ing, gas iron, and gas control valve. It is coupled to the ordinary 
gas supply pipe on the left (see figure), while the compressed 
gas issuing dh the right hand side passes into the distributing 
main from which # is supplied to the irons. The compressor is 
self-regulating, thus adjusting itself to the quantity of gas passing 
through the pipe. 

The compressed gas system of heating irons and other appli- 
ances appears to be displacing the older' system in up-to-date 
laundgiee. Very little space is taken &p by the compressor’, it 
may be fixed on the ironing table or floor, but the best arrange- 
ment 45 to attach it to brackets overhead. The compressed gas 
can also be utilised for illuminating purposes. 

Hand ironing is usually done on strongly built double tables 
with the gas ot gas and air supply pipes passing down the centre. - 
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In small laundries tke ironing of shirts is Vu entirely by 

hand, while in many of the high-class establishmehts in which 
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Fic. 120.— VaAPoun DAMPENER. 
(I. Br uthwatte and Son, Ltd.). ч, 


a large number,is dealt with daily; the heawily starched parts ind. 
the yoke are ironed with the aid of steam press machines, the. 
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bodies being finished by hand. The '' finish" obtained in this way 
is perfectly shhooth and appears to be highly satisfactory, although 
it dees not exhibit much gloss. 5 

Ironing Miscellaneous Articles.—A detailed account of the 
methods of ironing each of the numerous articles sent to the laun- 
dry is scarcely possible in a work of this nature, and in any case 
it is doubtful whether such a description would serve a useful 
purpose. * Consequently, we give below,an’ outline of the usual 
mode of procedure in dealing with each of the miscellaneous classes 
of articles enumerated. All goods whsch have been impregnated 
with boiled starth need dampening before they can be ironed, i.e., 
if they have been dried after starching. Undér ordinary circum- 
stances, however, many articles which have been lightly starched 
with boiled starch during the washing process and subsequently 
hydro-extracted may be ironed directly without drying. In this 
case, those goods, e.g., flat work, which are passed through the 
decoudun require at least two passages in order to ensure satis- 
factory results. 

If dampening be necessary, various methods are available. 
Sprinkling with water by means of a can provided with a fine 
rose is a common practice, the articles being subsequently rolled 
up and allowed to lie for some time. In large laundries, so-called 
mist er vapour dampeners are often employed, one of which is 
illustrated in Fig. 120. 

On a low stand is a tank of galvanized iron open at the top 
and enamelled both inside and out. A wire screen arrangement or 
holder for the goods to be dampened is fitted in the interior, the 
lower end being: about one inch from the bottom of the tank in 
order to prevent the garments from dipping into any water or 
dirt which may accumulate therein. At the bottomeis an outlet 
for draining purposes. 

The water used for damping the goods is atomized, ї.е., con- 
vetted into a mist or vapour by causing it to pass frst through a 
steam injector and finally through fine orifices in special brass 
nozzles. A strainer is fixed between the latter and the injector, so 
as to retain any particles of dirt which would otherwise clog up 
the nozzles. : 

An air blast is sometimes used instead of an injector for 
atomizing the wates, butethe use of the lattér conduces to more 
rapid and efficient; work, inasmuch as the water is heated in its 
passage, with the obvious result that the mist produced, possesses 
more rapid penetrative power thah a mist produced with the aid 
of cold water. The apparatus illustrated is arranged for water 
pressure only, of not lesg than 12-15 lbs. per squarejnch. 
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Special appliances known as dampening presses are frequently 
employed in conjunction with dampeners, for the purpose of equal- 
ising the dampness of the goods. A typical dampening press is 
shown in Fig. 121. Ргеѕѕиге яз obtained by means of steam or 
hydraulic power and is applied or removed by merely turning a 
valve. 
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Fig. 121.—DaAwPENING Press. 
(I. Braithwaite and Son, Ltd.). 


Skirts and parts of blouses are usually ironed on skirt boards 
covered with felt. One of these is shown m Fig. 122. It merely 
consists of а tapering padded board meuntq on a suitable sup- 
port. A smaller board—commonly known as a sleeve ironing 
‘board—is usually fitted underneath; it is very serviceable for ігоп-. 
ing the sleeves of various articles. The use of these appliances 
enables the articles to be drawn round and round as the ironing 
proceeds. | 
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Frills on, pillow cases, pinafores, cushion covers, curtains, and 
other articlesbare finished by goffering, using irons with different 
sized prongs, so as to produce fine or coarse work according, to the 
nature of the goods. The other parts of such articles are either 
ironed by hand or on body ironers, which latter are also commonly 
employed for underwear, and miscellaneous goods of a more or 
less plain description. : 


An ordinary hand goffering iron is sWaped like a pair of scis- 
sors, but is provided with two round prongs, usually made of steel. 
In some cases irpns with three prongs are used, one prong fitting іп 
between the other two; hence, more flutes can be made at one 
operation .than with the double-pronged iron. Machines are now 
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Fi. 122.—Suimr anp Suerve [roxins Doanps. 
(Manlove, Allott and Co.. Ltd.). 


largely used for goffering ordinary goods. In general construc- 
tion they resemble the two roller sleeve ironer, but the rollers 
are fluted and gear into each other. The lower roller is usually 
smaller than the upper one and is raised and lowered by means 
of а treadle and connettions. In one type, the machine is simply 
clamped to a table and driven by a handle, pressure being obtained 
by means of a spring, while the hollow rollers are heated by intro- 
ducing red-hot heaters. Fig. 123 shows a machine mounted on a 
cast iron stand and provided with fast and loose pulleys for power. 
The treadle is fastetie «to the foot of the stand and when depressed 
causes the rollers tø% ear nto each other, at the same timg actua- 
ting mechanism which sets the machine in motion. The large 
roller of power machines is heated'by gas, and the pressure between 
‚И and the smaller one сап be easily regulated. The flutes of the 
rollers are of different sizes and shapes, and, as the rollers are 
ánterchangeable, fine, lasge, or medium flutes of diferent shapes 
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can be readily obtained, The material used in the construction 
of the rollers is brass. 0 

Steam bolts of various sizes (Fig. 124), are very useful for 
ironing parts of articles whiéh are difficult to iron in the usual 
way without flattening, e.g., sleeves of blouses, etc. They consist 
of hollow steam heated drums generally made of copper in 
different sizes and shapes. In use, the part of the article to be 
ironed is placed upon the bolt and stretched by hand until it is 
shaped properly and the desired finish obtained. Embroidered 
articles should always be finished on the wrong side, so as to pre- 
serve the raised effect of the embroidery, the latter being in contact 
with the felt of the ironing board or machine during the operation. 
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Fig. 123.---Gorrentna MACHINE. 
(1. Bratthiwarte and Son, Ltd ). 

Curtain Finishing.—In order to prevent unequal contraction 
during the drying of starched curtains, it is customary to attach 
them to frames, of which there are twb wel’’known types, termed 
horizontal and vertical frames respectively, according to the posi» 
tior they occupy in the drying chamber. | 

The horizonta! type is the oldest; it consists of a rectangular 
framework of wood, on two sides of which are fixed brass or steel 
pins. eee to the framework are two movable cross pieces, 
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one in each direction. These are also .itted with pins and with 
a locking arrangement which enables curtains of different sizes 
to be readily placed into position. Several frames are necessary 
when dealing with large quantities of curtains; they are usu- 
ally sent out in ‘‘ sets '' of about six or more, a drying box of the 
required capacity being also provided. In this arrangement, one 
frame 1s semoved from the box at a time, *the curtain taken off 


Fic. 124.—Srravw Bors. 


(D. Gorme and Son), 


and replaced by another. A second frame is then removed and the 
re-loaded frame introduced into the oven and so on alternately. 
Fig. 125 shows a curtain drying arrangement of the foregoing type. ° 
The drying box is heated by steam pipes placed near the floor 
and no fan is used, as it is found that the artificial circulation of 
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Foa. 125. —Honrontay CURTAIN FRAMES. 
OV. Summeryscales ang Sons, Ltd). 


air causes dust and other impurities to settle on the goods. Out- 
side the box are upright supports to which are fitted, small rollers 
for the purpose of enabling the frames to be readily moved in and 
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out of the box, the curas being attached at the same level as 
they are drawn out. An improved loading and unlo&ding arrange- 
mentis now made by means of which any of the frames can, be 
readily adjusted to a suitable working height. In the interior of 
the box are several sets of rollers corresponding to the number of 
frames in use and upon these the latter rest during drying. Hori- 
zontal frames occupy a greater space for a given outpyt than ver- 
tical frames, but they dre still used to a considerable extent. 

The vertical type of frame is usually fitted with a flanged wheel 
at each end, and thege wheels rest on an overhead track which 
leads into the drying box. Movable Vertical and horizontal rails 
which are fastened into position by means of thumbscrews are 
provided for the frames, as well as the necessary pinning.” 
An additional rail on which i is a double set of “ pinning ’’ is some- 
times provided so that two sets of narrow curtains can be dried at 
the same time. 


Fic. 126.—‘‘ Troy’? Curtain Truck. Oren, 
(J. Armstrong and Co. LU.) 


The “ Troy“ Curtain Truck. —An American arrangement for: 
stretching curtains into position previous to drying is shown in 
Fig. 126. In this appliance the curtain is fastened by means of; 
hooks to a movable metal framework i in a horizontal position as: 
shown in the figure. The centre bar is then raised to within,a short 
distarfte of the top of the outer support ast! at this stage tht side’ 
pieces are turned ‘down so that the curtain is folded in the centre 
the’ truck, which forms part of the apparatus, is then ready to be’ 
introduced into the drying cabinet. Fig. 127 illustrates the агі 

rangement of the' apparatus after the curtain has been folded is; 
"the" centre. ` 
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Curtains without frills are removed frorh the frames while still 
damp ; if alloyed to become dry they should be dampened and rolled 
up fer ashort time. They are then either ironed by hand or passed 
through the decoudun; curtains with frills are hand-ironed and the 
frills finished by machine goffering or with the uid of hand irons. 

The Finishing of Woollen and Silk Goods.--Articles of wear 
composed of wool or silk do not, as a rule, receive any special 
treatment"in finishing. Starch and othe- substances which are 
of the highest importance in cotton and linen finishing, are rarely 
used, as such substances have a terdeacy to degrade the natural 
lustre and ‘‘handle’’ of the fibres. , 

A brighter appearance is imparted to *silk articles, and 
““ зсгоор ’’ induced by giving them a final rinse in a weak solution 
of an acid such as acetic. 


Fig, 127.—“ Troy” CURTAIN Truck. CuLosep. 
e 


(J. Armstrong and Co., Ltd). 

Many woollen articles are simply washed, wrung, well shaken 
out, and carefully dried, but their appearance is cogsiderably en- 
hanced by subjecting them to a light pressing after drying. 

Underwear and fine goods are generally ironed by hand after 
drying, the temperature of the iron being comparatively low. In 
many works, however, it is now customary to steam such goods, 
by means af a steam'ng table, and finally to “ touch up ” by hand 
ironing. A typical ste ming table is shown in Fig. 128. It consists 
of a hollow meta! table perforated on top, and supported upon a 
heavy cast iron stand. Steam is*admitted into the interior of the 
table through suitable connections) which communicate with out- 
lets for the removal of water produced by condensation. When in 
. use, the table is coveredgwith a layer of asbestos, og top of which 
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is laid a piece of felt which is ir turn covered with cotton cloth. 
The part of the article*to be steamed is placed pn top of the 
covered table and steam admitted into the interior, from which 
it passes by way of the perfprations through the padding and 
material undergoing treatment. Thus, the articles are rendered 
more or less plastic and can be easily straightened out, and, if 
necessary, pulled into shape. A broad padded piece of wood, to 
which is attached a handle, is used to lightly press out АП creases. 
The action of the steam causes the fibres to become slightly 
‘raised’? and the goods exhibit a better appearance and possess 
a '' softer " handle thin can be obtained without steaming. 


t 
а 


Гю. 128. Svr uro TABLE. 


(D. Gorrse and Sow, 


In high-class laundries, steam presses similar to those used by 
hosiery manufacturers are sometimes employed for pressing stock- 
ings, woollen shirts, etc. One of the best known machines work- 
ing on this principle consists of a suitable framework supporting 
two flat steam-heated beds above which is fixed a powerful screw. 
The goods to be pressed are first placed upon flat wooden ‘‘shapes "' 

“ stretchers ” specially made for the purpose. These ‘‘ shapes,” 
with the goods in position, are then placed between the beds of 
the machine, and subjected to a short pressing action. The steam 
pressure in the beds should not exceed 20 155$. per square inch. In 
this mode of finishmg, the articles acqyire an appearance similar 

to that &xhibited by new goods. 
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CHAPTER П. 


The Removal of Stains. 


Perhaps no other subject has been so ё еп discussed in the 
various textile journals as that of removing stains from the dif- 
ferent fibres. Innumerable methods haye been advocated—especi- 
ally for use in laundry work--many of which appear to be un- 
necessarily complicated and entirely unsuitableefor the purpose in 
view. The fact that there is still considerable diversity of opinion 
amongst practical launderers concerning the best method to adopt 
in each case, seems to be principally due to the absence of a 
sufficient knowledge of the chemical and physical properties of 
the materials available and their behaviour towards fibres. 

The fundamental principles underlying the removal of the 
great majority of stains are both chemical and physical. For 
example : — When an ordinary iron stain is acted upon by oxalic 
acid, readily soluble iron oxalate is formed which is easily re- 
moved on washing with water. Here the underlying principles 
are chgmical, (formation of iron oxalate), and physical, (removal of 
product by washing). The removal of a mineral oil stain, how- 
ever, by acting upon it with an organic solvent is essentially due 
to physical action only, i.e., dissolution and mechanical remova? 
of product. ш ' 

Stains on textile materials usually occur in the form of 
patches or streaks of greater or less width. They are gener- 
ally characterised by the exhibition of colour which,is quite dis- 
tinct, as a rule, from that exhibited by the material on which 
they occur; hence the greater the contrast between the latter and 
the stains, the more prominent do they appear. , 

It is a common experience in most laundries to find that 
many stains are but little affected—if at all during the usual 
washing process. On the other hand, a considerable number of 
stains are completely removed, especially when a hypochlorite is 
used in one of the aperations, and it is on this account tha! 
goods are not оте treated for stains before washing. 

In bad cases, hoWever, it is customary to steep the zfrticles- 
it of white linen or cotton—in® cold weak solution of sodium 
hypochlorite for a short time befor& washing, a wooden tank'being 
used for the purpose. The goods are subsequently soured in weak 
acetic acid solution, ringed, and washed in the usyal way. This 
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method may be adopted with advantage after Washing, especially 
in cases where it is considered undesirable to employ a '' chlorine 
bleach " at a high temperature. 

AS might be expected, the stains with which the launderer 
has to deal, are more numerous and of a more variable nature, 
than those met with in practically all other branches of the textile 
industry. In addition, the fact that stains occur on all kinds of 
fibrous materials intródyces problems of a more or less complex 
nature, and calls for considerable experience and knowledge on 
the part of the operator who superintends work of this nature. 

If it were possible'to determine by: simple means the nature 
and origin of each $tain met with, its removal would be very much 
simplified, but this cannot always be done. Hence, the launderer 
adopts the method which he considers most suitable, and it not 
infrequently happens, that, sooner or later, the fabric becomes 
quite tender at the part or parts which have been treated for the 
removal of the stains. | 

The commonest stains met with in laundering practice are due 
to the presence of, or colouring matters derived from the follow- 
ing substances, viz. :—Blood, tea, coffee, fruit, iron, ink, dye, 


paint, grass, etc., etc.; all of which exhibit colour of one kind 


or another. 

Blood Stains.—As a rule these do not offer much difficulty. 
They are removed from cotton and linen more or less completely 
during the alkaline breakdown of the washing process, and when 
present in considerable quantity, the latter should include a treat- 
ment with a hypochlorite. 

Blood stains on animal fibres may be removed by a lukewarm 

` solution of soap containing ammonia. Refractory stains should 
be treated with warm methylated spirit. 

Tea, Coffee, and Fruit Stains.—These are generally removed 
from cotton and linen goods in the washing process, but sodium 
hypochlorite 6г perborate has frequently to be employed at one 


stage or another ¿in order to ensure complete decolourisation. | 
Stains on coloured or parti-coloured goods need to be treated with | 


great care. A small portion of the hem of the article should be 
cut off and moistened with weak sodium hypochlorite in order 
to ‘note its effect upon the colour or colours present. If the dye 


is unaffected, the stains should next Le treated, and the parts: 
subsequently given a thorough rinse in water. If the stains аге 


‘not acted upon by sodium hypochlorite, they should be treated 
with a reducing agent such as acidified bisulphite of soda, or 
sodium hydrosulphite, taking similar precautions to determine 
whether the dye with which the material kas been dyed or printed 
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is sensitive to reducing agents or not. Stkins of the above nature 
—if still present after washing—are rémoved from white animal 
fibres by means of a bleaching process with hydrogen peroxide 
or warm sodium perborate in мак acetic acid solution. Stains 
on coloured or parti-coloured animal fibres should be treated 
either with hydrogen peroxide, or with Decroline, Hyraldite, etc., 
but the colour effects exhibited by the articles other than the 
stains, should first be tested as in the fgregoing method, in order 
to find if they resist oxidising or reducing agents. Warm 
methylated spirit is very useful in cases where the above methods 
are inapplicabie. ° ' 

Iron Stains.—Stains caused by wet goods having been in 
contact with iron for a short time, or similar stains produced in 
other ways, are of frequent occurrence in most laundries. In many 
cases they are associated with other impurities, such as oil and dirt. 
Ordinary iron stains are removed from both vegetable and animal 
fibres by means of a fairly strong and warm aqueous solution of 
oxalic acid. The acid—in powder form—is sometimes spread on 
the moistened stains and allowed to remain until they have more 
or less completely disappeared. All goods should be thoroughly 
rinsed after treatment with oxalic acid. If the latter has little 
or no effect, a weak cold solution of hydrochloric acid should be 
triedy taking care to rinse thoroughly as before. In obstinate 
cases, a preliminary steeping in a solution of a strong reducing 
agent followed by one of the methods given above often provgs 
efficacious. s : 

Ink Stains.— These may be caused either by marking, writ- 
ing, or copying inks. The marking inks generally employed are 
of two kinds, viz.:—1. Those containing salts of silver, and 
2. Aniline black inks. The removal of ink marks ‘caused by the 
use of the former depends upon the fact that silver readily forms 
a soluble double salt with potassium cyanide, (KCN), viz. :— 
KCN.AgCN. The*stained portions of the artieles are simply 
moistened with a weak aqueous solution of potassium cyanide 
and thoroughly rinsed so soon as the stains have disappeared. 
Potassium cyanide should be used with great caution, as it is 
one of the most powerful poisons known. Stains caused by the 
use of aniline black wks offer considerable resistance towarde tht 
ordinary reagents&empleyed by the launderer. A mark mad 
with good ink is very little affected either by reducing or oxidising 
agents, and, as it consists essentially of an organic pigment, which 
in many cases, has been developed on the fibre, its removal 1 
principally dependent upon its behaviour towards various organi 
solvents. А liquid sold for the ругрозе was foundon examinatio! 
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to consist essentially ofraniline mixed with a comparatively small 
quantity of nitro-benzene. 4 Р 

Writing Ink Stains.—Inks used for writing purposes are 
often made from various tannin substances and salts of iron. The 
stains which they produce may be removed from all fibres by 
means of a warm aqueous solution of oxalic acid. ` 

Coloured writing ink stains are generally removed during 
the washing process. * Such inks consist of aqueous Solutions 
of coal-tar dyes thickened with gum or other suitable substance. 
Stains which resist the washing process should be treated with 
hydrosulphite, but coloured goods need (o be préviously tested 
as described in the paragraph dealing with tea, coffee, and fruit 
stains. 

Copying ink stains are not often met with after washing, 
since the dyes with which they are coloured are readily decolourised 
in presence of alkaline solutions. They consist essentially of 
solutions of basic dyes thickened with gum or glue, to which a 
little glycerine has been added. When present on coloured goods 
or animal fibres which need to be treated with great care, a weak 
warm solution of ammonia usually effects their removal. 

Mineral Oil and Grease Stains.—Many stains of this nature 
are removed during the washing process owing to the emulsifying 
action of soap. Sfains caused by the presence of unsaponifjable 
matter, however, usually offer great resistance, and in such cases 
the local application of an organic solvent such as chloroform, 
bénzine, or benzol, yields satisfactory results. It not infre- 
quently happens, that "mineral oil stains are associated with a 
greater or less amount of iron and dirt, so that if evidence of the 
presence of iron is obtained, the stained parts should be further 
treated according to one or other of the methods described under 
iron stains. 

Paint, Tar, and Varnish Stains.—All stains which appear to 
have been caused by paint, tar, varnish, etc., and which resist 
the action of benzine and chloroform should be treated with tur- 
pentine, carbon tetrachloride, ether, warm methylated spirit, or 
benzol. Most of the organic solvents mentioned have low boil- 
ing points and are very inflammable, so ,that they should be used 
with,great caution. In the majority of laundries, it is not custom- 
ary to keep a stock bf special substances for.the purpose of re- 
moving stains. Indeed, it seldom happens that any organic sol- 
vents other than, turpentine and methylated spirit are used, while 
the ordinary reagents are usually confined to the substances em- 
ployed in washing and bleaching. Hence, stains which resist’ 
these substances are in many cases not further treated. 
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Dye Stains.-* Many coloured stains oa white linen and cotton 
goods due tp the presence of dyes are«removed during the wash- 
ing process. Others are removed by the use of sodium hypo- 
chlorite or perborate. In the care of stains which are uffaffected 
by alkaline detergents and oxidising agents, recourse must be had 
to one of {Йе hydrosulphite compounds, such as Hyraldite Z, 
Decroline, or Hydrosulphite A.Z. А little of the powder is scat- 
tered ovr the stained part of the material which has been pre- 
viously heated by immersion in a hot we: ‘ak solution of acetic acid. 

A solution of titanium chloride ,is also serviceable in many 
cases. It should be used cold and the stained parts of the goods 
immersed for a few minutes. Organic dye stains on white animal 
fibres which resist ammonia should be treated with one of the 
hydrosulphite compounds mentioned above, but with goods con- 
taining colour effects, the precaution of ascertaining the effect of 
the reducing agent employed on the dyes should first be adopted. 

Grass Stains.— These are caused by the presence of chloro- 
phyll, which is the name given to the green colouring matter 
present in most forms of vegetable life. Chlorophyll is readily 
soluble in ether, a property which suggests a means of removing 
it from fibres. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Trade Laundry Work. 


The term '' Trade Laundry Work ”’ is used here to indicate 
a section of the laundering industry in which only newly manufac- 
tured articles are cleanséd and finished. - 

Reference has previously been made to two distinct branches 
of work of this nature, and it has been pointed out that in one 
branch, new collars, cuffs, fronts, and shirts which need to be 
highly stiffened are dealt with exclusively, while in the other 
branch only such articles as require a soft finish are treated. 

The goods handled in both branches are contaminated with 
various impurities acquired during the cutting, sewing, and other 
operations; in addition, they generally contain a greater or less 
amount of starch which has been introduced during the finishing 
process to which all linen and cotton cloth used in the manufac- 
ture of detached articles is subjected before it is sent out to the 
manufacturer. ‹ " 

The objects and underlying principles of Trade Laundry 
Work will be more fully understood if we preface our description . 
‘of the various operations carried on in each branch with a brief 
account of the manufacturing processes. 

Manufacture of Collars, Cuffs, etc. —New white or coloured 
articles of wear which need to be highly stiffened are made from 
linen and cotton cloth which has been previously bleached and 
finished. Different amounts and qualities of cloth are used ac- 
cording to the kind of collar, cuff, etc., to be made. Articles 
which have to be very stiff when finished are often made from foyr 
thicknesses of cloth, but a more usual custom is to employ three 
thicknesses, #.е., three ply, as it is found that a certain amount 
of pliability is sacrificed with each additional layer. The inner 
piece ot cloth used in the manufacture of a stiff article is called 
the dining; the part which is exposed to view when worn is the, 
front or “d face "—kilown technically as: the ‚© fine ’’—while the 
other part is termed the '' back." 
^ [n,the case of a double collar we may distinguish between’, 
the “top " and “Бапа”; the latter is the part containing, the: 
stud holes, and i is stamped on one side with the size, trade mark, 
etc, Part, gm , the ‘‘top,’’ is the “face 'ё or ''fine," £e.,, the 
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portion which is exposed to view wher worn. Four kinds of 
collars, cufíe, etc., may be enumerated, viz. :—~ 
i I. Those made entirely of linen. 
2. Articles with the «exterior parts of linen, ’and the 
linings of cotton. 
3. Goods with “faces” only of linen and the other 
parts of cotton. 
e . . t 
4. Articles made entirely of cotton. 

Union cloth, i.e., cloth with a linen weft and cotton warp is 
also employed to a limited extent.» It is considered by some 
authorities, however, that many-fold stfff goods made from this 
material possess wearing properties which are not much superior 
to those possessed by goods made wholly of cotton, while, since 
the price of the former is more than half that of linen, it appears 
as if little advantage is gained by its use. 

The linen cloth generally used, varies in quality from 1300 
to 2200, t.e., the number of splits in 4o inches (width of cloth) 
varies from 1,300 to 2,200; and, as each split is made ир of two 
threads, it follows that a 2200 cloth contains 2,200x2=4,400 
threads in a width of 40 inches, whereas a 1399 cloth is much 
coarser, inasmuch as it only contains 1,300x2=2,600 threads in 
the same width. It rarely contains any finishing substances other 
thaf starch and oily softening agents. The cotton cloth should 
be free from weighting substances of all kinds, since their pres- 
ence may give rise to considerable trouble in the subsequent 
cleansing process. Cloth which has been unduly stretched shotild 
be avoided, as it readily shrinks so soon as the manufactured 
articles are subjected to operations involving the employment of 
liquids at high temperatures. 

In American shirt, collar, and cuff factories, t is customary 
to shrink both the linen and cotton by means of a steaming pro- 
cess, before the cloth is cut up into the various articles. Thus 
unequal shrinkage 4s more or less completely prevented. As а 
general rule, however, it is necessary to make an allowance for 
shrinkage—especially with cotton—by cutting the parts of the 
articles a little larger than the measureinents when finished. The 
first operation in the manufacture of such goods as collars, cuffs, 
etc., may be terme‘ cutting out." It is carried on as folloys :— 

A zinc plate *.: wide as the cloth used ‘and of the approximate 
length of the ‘faces ” or linings, etc., of the articles to be made, 
is placed on the end of a lorf& piece of cloth, and, after arrang- 
. ing the latter in position, turnéd over and over until a ‘sufficient 
number of layers have been wound upon it. As a general rule, 
two dozen layers of «loth аге wound at a time; the plate is then 
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removed and another ' cwo dozen wound, and so on. After the 
cloth has been arranged i in'this way, it is next prepared for cutting 
by placing a piece of metal of the shape of the “ face " or lining, 
as the case may be, on the topntost layer, and the whole strongly 
clamped to a ''cutting bench." The heap of layexs of cloth is 
then cut round the metal shape with an exceedingly sharp shoulder 
knife, the handle of which rests on the shoulder of the operator, 
so that a more powerful cut can be made. Considerable experi- 
ence is necessary when cutting out the cloth in order to ensure a 
minimum of waste. As ,alrtady stated, the kind of material em- 
ployed depends upon thé class of collar, etc., to be made. For 
example :—If it is ‘desired to make two dozen three-ply collars 
with the '' faces '' and '' backs ” of linen and the linings of cotton, 
72 individual pieces of cloth will be required, and of these it is 
obvious that two-thirds must be linen and the remainder cotton. 
In pointed, t.e., wing point collars, the linings are cut short near 
the points, while in four-ply articles one of the pieces forming the 
lining in cach collar, etc., is cut smaller than the other parts 
and is not sewn. Fronts are frequently cut out from a heap 
of layers of cloth by means of a band-saw, the shapes having 
previously been marked with pencil on the top layer. Indeed, 
in some works all goods are cut in this way. After “ cutting 
out," the individual pieces of cloth are ready for assembling in 
proper order and ‘‘ basting,’’ which latter operation is done by 
mechanical means. In ''basting," the edges of the pieces of 
cloth are turned down about } inch, the metal shapes referred to 
above being purposely made a little larger than the finished 
collars to compensate for the ‘‘ turning-down.’’ In the case of 
a three-ply collar, the three pieces of ‘‘ basted’’ cloth are next 
arranged in position one on top of the other, the '' basted ” parts 
of the ‘‘ back” and ''face"' being placed together with the 
lining between. The pieces are kept in position until ready for 
sewing by slightly pasting the edges with*starch paste, or by 
means of pins. If paste is used care should be taken to see that 
it is of good quality and that it is not likely to mildew in the 
event of the articles hàving to lie for some time, for cases are 
on record which show that the greatest difficulty is experienced in 
the «emoval of mildew produced in this way. The three basted 
edges are next sewn together by meanr of High speed sewing 
machines, and the button-holes cut and sewn concurrently by 
power machines specially designed for the purpose. 

The completed collar is then marked or stamped on the Баск. 
with the size, trade mark, and other particulars. Aniline black 
paste or ink is eommonly used for stamping new goods, and the 
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operation is carried on by hand, either fPubber or brass stamps 
being emplqyed. Since many proprietary marking inks contain 
free mineral acid, it is necessary to exercise considerable care 

ә 

in order to prevent the stamped parts from becoming tender. 
The goods should be washed as soon as the ink is dry, and on no 
account should the drying be facilitated by the application of a 
hot iron. 


A sfamping paste which gives goog results can be made ac- 
cording to the following instructions : — 


‚ No: 1 Mixture.’ 
Dissolve :— 
80zs. chlorate of soda and 302. sulphate of copper in 
i gallon of water. Add 
ilb. starch and boil; cool and add 
т pint acetate of aluminum 159 Tw. 


No: 2 Mixture. 
Dissolve : — 
Ilb. 5025. aniline salt in 
1 quart of boiling water. 
Thicken with about ł}-3 1b. starch and allow to cool. 

{ог use, take equal parts of No. 1 and No, 2, and thoroughly 
mix. The printing paste is of a greenish colour when first mixed 
but rapidly changes to a black if subjected to moist heat. It „15 
the custom, therefore, when this type of paste is employed, to 
place the goods, after stamping, on shelves in the interior of a 
suitable oven usually heated by gas. 

Silver marking ink is sometimes employed in place of aniline 
black. It offers the advantage that it can be easily removed 
in the event of the goods being accidentally stained, whereas it is 
almost impossible to remove fully developed aniline black without 
tendering the matcmwal. ө 

The stamps used with the above naste should be of copper 
or rubber and the operators should not stamp more articles 
than can be conveniently washed each day, since it is inadvisable 
to allow goods containing aniline black to lie about for more 
than an hour or cwo. 

In American Р undrges the goods are usually параи 
sewing—with che aid of ingenious stamping machines. 

The Laundering Operatiofts. —After stamping, the goods are 
taken in hand by the launderef, who subjects them to’ several 
operations identical in most respects with those fully described 
in a preceding chapgr. In many cases, the washing process 
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is not nearly so stringent as in the case of similar goods which | 
have already been in use,tand a bleaching operation,is frequently 
omitted. In most works, however, it is customary to adopt 
a somtwhat lengthy and fairly drastic treatment in cleansing 
new goods, inasmuch as considerable difficulty is often experienced 
in the production of a uniform white on all the articles in the 
machine, especially in the vicinity of the seams. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the latter are often sewn with thread 
which has become contaminated with oil derived from the sew- 
ing machines. Traces of irog are commonly associated with the oil, 
especially if it has beer long in contact with the metal parts of 
the machine, and dt not infrequently happens, that the seams 
of articles made up of many folds exhibit a distinct yellowish 
tinge, which is directly traceable to the presence of lubricating 
oil containing iron and dirt. 

The nature of the oil used for lubricating purposes is of con- 
siderable importance in view of the difficulty mentioned above. 
If it is of mineral origin, i.e., unsaponifiable, it can only be re- 
moved from stained articles with difficulty; if, on the other hand, 
it is derived from vegetable sources, its removal from textiles is 
a comparatively simple matter, while a mixture of mineral and 
vegetable oils, i.e., so-called stainless oil, offers little resistance 
to the usual washing process. Oils of this nature are now lergely 
employed in textile factories in order that they may be more 
readily removed, if by any chance the articles undergoing the 
"Process of manufacture become soiled by their presence. Even 
stainless dils, however, form unsaponifiable films if exposed long 
enough to the air, so that collars which are contaminated with 
such+oils should be washed as soon as possible. The use of 
vegetable oilg alone for lubricating purposes is inadmissible in 
most cases, owing to their expensive nature, as well as on account 
of the difficulty of preventing them from oxidising and becoming 
thick when exposed to air under the conditions which obtain іп 
practice. It may also be mentioned that the presence of free acid 
in a vegetable oil, either used alone or in admixture with a mineral 
oil, is an important factor in determining its value for lubricating 
purposes, in cases where there is danger of the goods becoming 
stajned during the manufacturing operations. The greater the. 
degree of acidity, the more powerful js the action exerted by 
the oil ofi the metal with which it is in contact. —, TE 

Apart, however, from defecit;.caused by the presence of uné 
 saponffable oils, it is well krfown that foreign matter of any 
kind is moe difficult to remove from the seams of many-fold ar 
ticles, than from other parts, owing to the resistance which е, 
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Iormer offer towards the penetration of thé detergents employed. 
It has been ereviously mentioned, thaf, in addition to the im- 
purities acquired during manufacturing operations, “‘ new gvork"’ 
usually contains a greater or less amount of starch, and it is 
well known that this substance is not very readily affected by 
alkaline cleansidg agents. Its complete removal is best effected 
by subjecting the goods to a preliminary, treatment with one 
of the commercial malt extract preparations, a mode of procedure 
which possesses a further.advantage, in that it facilitates the 
removal of other impurities in the subsequent wash, owing to the 
greater readiness with witich the starch-free fibres are penetrated 


by the detergents. 
Two examples are given below to illustrate washing pro- 
cesses for new collars, cuffs, etc. 


Example 1:— 

1. Breakdown for ro minutes. Use cold water + 14 gallons stock soda 
solution. Remove liquor, and rinse in cold water for 5 minutes. 

2. First suds. Use cold water ird up gauge glass, and add 13 gallons 
stock soda solution and 2 gallons soap solution. Raise temperature 
of liquor to 160°F. in about 15 minutes, and work at that tempera- 
ture tor ro minutes. Remove waste suds. 

з. Second suds. Use warm water 4rd up gauge glass, and add 2 gallons 
stock soda solution and 24 gallons stock soap solution. Raise 
liquor to the boil in 10-15 minutes and boil for 10-15 minutes. 

о Remove waste liquor. ° 
4. Rinsein hot water for 5-10 minutes. Water {ths up gauge glass. 
5. Rinse again in warm water, {ths up gauge glass. 


e 

If it is necessary to bleach the goods, use a little sodium 

hypochlorite or other suitable '' chlorine bleach " іп No. 5 opera- 

tion, after which a thorough rinse should be given, followed by a 

treatment with weak acetic acid. Finally the goods are rinsed, 
and—-if necessary—blued. 


Example 2 :— 
1, Breakdown fc. 10 minutes in warm water. | 
e 2. Treatment with fnalt extract for 10-20 minutes at Фош 110-120°Е. 
Use 4-6 ozs. extract. Remove liquor. . , 
3. Wash. Use cold water. Add 2-3 gallons stock soda solution and 
3 gallons stock soap solution. Raise liquor to boiling point in about 
15 minutes and boil 15-30 minutes. Remove waste liquor. 
Rinse in hot water for 10 minutes. 
Rinse in warm water for 5 minutes. 
Rinse in coldiwater for 5 minutes. 
. Rinse in old Vater and blue. 


Sow 


The goods may be bleacheg—if considered desirable—with 
Sodium perborate, or hypochloritep a small quantity being added 
Фо the wash, while a treatment with weak boiled starch according 
,to the examples given under domestic laundering, is considered to 
the advantageous. The “latter praetice is especially suitable for 
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shirts, since the bodies of these will then yield a better “ finish ” 
on ironing. When a glossy “finish ” is required a little soap 
or Japan wax emulsion should be mixed with the boiled starch. 

There is considerable diference of opinion amongst prac- 
tical launderers concerning the amount of alkali required in wash- 
ing new goods. If the latter are stained with oil, it is certainly 
advisable to employ .a larger percentage than in the pbsence of 
such impurities, but it appears that, in a large number of works, 
the amount used is out of all proportion to the results achieved. 
The presence of a reasonable quantity, undoubtedly facilitates the 
fibre lubricating and penetrative action of soap solution as well as 
increases its emufslfying power. On the other hand, it is well 
known that the use of an excessive quantity is injurious, since 
it induces a colour degradation of the fibres, and exerts a Weakening 
influence upon them. 

A good quality of curd soap, free from resin, should dsi 
be used for '' new work.” 

After washing, the goods are hydro-extracted. They are 
then ready for the starching operation, which is conducted in dif- 
ferent ways according to the nature of the starch mixture em- 
ployed. For goods which need to be highly stiffened two distinct 
methods of starching are in use, one of which is dependent upon 
the use of so-called '' double starch," while boiled starch is 
employed in the second method. The term ‘‘ double starch '' is 
used to indicate a mixture of raw and boiled starch, the коро: 
tion of each, as wek as its nature, 1:.e., whether wheat, rice, or 
maize, being commonly regarded by launderers as '' trade secrets,” 
and it is questionable whether any two new work launderers use 
the same formula in making up starch of this description. 

'* Double starch ” is used in the majority of new work laun- 
dries in Great Britain and Ireland. It has been - superseded, 
however, in the United States of America and also in Canada by 
boiled starch. On the Continent, ‘‘ double starch "' appears to 
be used to a considerable extent, and it has been stated that the. 
well known “ Berlin clear starch work ” is produced with its aid.. 
Each process will now be described. | 
« Тһе ‘‘ Double Starch "" Process.—The operations involved i ш 
the starching of new goods with *' double Maren '" may be enui- 
ated аз к :— Е: 

‚ Impregnatian with starch. | | 
2. Removal of surplus starch and straightening out. 
r ' Rinsing: | 
„ое or  hydro-extracting 
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1. Impregnation with Starch.—In this operation the cleansed 
and hydro-ewtracted goods are agitated in a mixture of raw and 
boiled starch contained in a suitable machine. Several types of 
machines are in general use, but those which appear to give the 
most satisfactory results are of the non-reversing barrel and dip- 
wheel types. The operation is carried on in the same way as 
in the raw starch process, the goods remaining in the machine 
for about 3c minutes. > 

As mentioned above, the starch mixture employed varies 
considerably, but the following may be regarded as a typical ex- 
ample :— | к 

No. 1 Mixture. 


114-12 Ibs. maize starch. 
15 gallons cold water. 

Make the starch into a smooth mass with a little of the 
water and introduce into a ''cooker." Then add the remainder 
of the water and bcil until a.perfectly homogeneous paste is ob- 
tained. Finally cool to about 1009 F. 


No. 2 Mixture. 
21-24 lbs. rice starch. 
то lbs. wheat starch. 
Mix thoroughly with 
12 gallons cold water and add 
7 lbs. borax (crystals) previously dissolved in 
3 gallons hot water and cooled. 
$ pint turpentine. 

** Double starch " is made by mixing Nos. 1 and 2 in equal 
proportions and adding the necessary amount of blue. И is 
used at a temperature of about 100-1100Е. If the"goods to be 
treated need to exhibit a considerable amount of gloss, a suitable 
''glaze"' is either added directly to the prepared starch, or is 
applied separately at Опе stage of the ironing protess. Greater 
pliability is ensured by the addition of а small quantity of 
glycerine. 

_ The mixture given below is suitable for shirts. It yields a 
moderate amount of gloss, and imparts a full, thick, and stiff 
feel. | 
| No. 1 Mixture. 

10 Ibs. maize starch. 

10 gallons water. 

13-2 lbs. Japan wax. 

Proceed as in above example, and boil until a smooth paste 
іє obtained. ^ 


^t 
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* No. 2 Mixture. 
то lbs. rice statch. | 
‚ 10 gallons cold water. 
3-4 lbs. borax | 

Mix Nos. 1 and 2 in equal proportions for use., The mixture 
should be applied by means of a machine similar to that shown 
in Fig. 49, a steam,pipe being provided in order to keep the 
starch at a medium temperature. А little glycerine may be added 
if considered desirable. 

2. Removal of Surplus Starch.—The articles are removed 
from the starching machine by hand. According fo the practice in 
some works, they áre next spread out flat and passed between the 
rubber rollers of a power wringing machine under a moderate 
degree of pressure, the surplus starch being collected in a receiver 
for further use. Only about one-sixth of the total amount of 
starch introduced into the machine is taken up by the goods, so 
that the recovery of the excess and its further utilisation is of 
great importance. | 

3. Rinsing.— This operation is next taken in hand by opera- 
tors who agitate the goods separately for a few seconds in a 
weak cold mixture of raw starch and water at about 20 Tw. The 
object of rinsing at this stage is to remove surface starch, which 
may be present in considerable amount, and if allowed to remain 
would obviously give rise to serious defects in the subsequent 


droning process. The articles are transferred directly from the 
'rinsing trough to а ¢able upon which they are laid flat, one on 


top of the other, in bundles of about half a dozen, all creases being 


,removed during the operation; they are then ready for the next 


opetation, viz. :—Squeezing. 

4. Squeezing.—As its name implies, squeezing accomplishes . 
the same object as the corresponding operation of the raw starch: 
process, but it differs from the latter in that it is conducted in 
such а way аб to ensure absolute uniformity in starch penetration 
throughout the fibres, while at the same time, the different layers 
of cloth are thoroughly ''set"' and excess of moisture and starch 


‘removed in a special manner, so as to prevent the latter from 


contaminating the surface threads, and rendering possible the. 


' pfoduction of a.finished article—without ‘sticking to the ironirig: 


“squeezing: operation, so that a greater or less amount of: таў 


-starch is gélatinised' and the goods more effectually “ set," ay 
` therefcape of air enclosed E. the interstices ef the articles. 


surfaceg—characterised by the exhibition of g‘non-filled-up аррёаг-. 


'ance. Further, in some cases, the articles are subjected Чо. 8° 


prelimlnary immersion in boiling water immediately preceding thet 


> 


ve 
(ath А Et. 
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facilitated. The presence of boiled starch*in the starch mixture 
employed preyents the raw starch from “settling out’’ in the 
searfis or other parts of the goods, thus enabling a full, stiff, and 
uniform ''finish" to be obtained» : 

Squeezing is carried out as follows:—After rinsing, the 
articles are arranged in one or more small flat batches on a piece 
of thick absorbent woollen blanket or felt and wrapped up care- 
fully by furning them over and over, tgking care that the flat 
shape of each batch is retained. In the simplest method of squeez- 
ing, the articles are then passed between the rollers of a power | 
driven wringing’ machine under medium pfessure. In the second 
method alluded to above, the woollen cloth cofttaining the goods, 
is taken in hand by an operator and immersed once or twice for 
a few seconds in boiling water contained in a trough placed 
beneath the squeezing rollers. It is then immediately passed between 
the rollers, upon which a heavy pressure is exerted. The rollers 
are usually made of iron lined with horizontal staves of wood 
and fitted with a copper collar at each end. The top roller is 
caused to revolve in a direction pointing away from the operator. 
In use, one end of the bundle of goods to be squeezed is first 
placed over the top roller and by means of a suitable guide is then 
carried between the ''nip," the bundle finally emerging at the 
front of the machine. In this way, practically. all danger asso- 
ciated with the use of a high pressure squeezing machine is 
eliminated. The articles are next opened out, and after the usual 
preliminary operations, are ready to be irqned according to one 
of the methods described on page 277. 

The foregoing operations are subject to considerable modi- 
cation in different works. A typical example of a modified process 
which has been largely adopted is given below:— e 

The collars are loosely tied together in dozens and starched 
in the usual way. Surplus starch is then removed by hand, and 
the articles thoroughly rinsed in a raw starch mixture about 2° 
Tw., kept at a temperature of about :209 E, They are next 
placed in a hydro-extractor, which is run at a medium speed for 
about an hour. Finally, the goods are removed, and taken in 
hand by operators who separate and straighten them out so as 
to render them fit for blocking. һи! bosoms and cuffs are 
starched in a mach.ge ofethe same type as fhat used in the raw 
starch process, Fig. 49, but provided with a small steam pipe: 
for keeping the starch mixture åt a medium temperature. After 
the operation is complete, the starch is thoroughly rubbed into 
fhe goods by hand, and excess removed. They are then dried, 
and subsequently rinsed in a weak raw starch mixture at about 
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120° Е. The starched portions of the goods are again rubbed 
by hand, after which operation, they are rolled up carefully in 
thick woollen material and passed between the rollers of a squeez- 
ing matvhine under considerable pressure. At this stage they are 
ready for blocking. 

Ironing.—The machines used for ironing goods which have 
been impregnated with “© double starch ” are identical with those 
employed in the raw ‘starch process. It appears, however, that 
the ordinary form of steam press is not particularly well adapted 
for the blocking operation, inasmuch as there is considerable 
difficulty in rendering ‘the surfaces of «the good$ uniform, this 
being due to the fact, that the operator is unable to control the 
progress of the operation in such a ready manner as is possible 
when a table ironing machine is used. 

The complete and ready control of new work—which is 
usually badly creased—in the first stage of the ironing process 
is of the highest importance, and with this object in view, it is 
customary in many works to subject the goods to a preliminary 
blocking operation, on both sides, with the aid of a table ironing 
machine. The blocking and partial drying of the goods are then 
completed by means of a steam press, or a special form of roller 
drying machine, which is similar in principle to the roller glossing 
machine. At this stage, they are examined, and, if a high*gloss 
is required, a little ‘‘ glaze '' in paste form is rubbed оп by hand, 
using a clean piece of linen. After lying for an hour, the goods 
" are glossed on а гое machine or with the aid of other suitable 
apparatus. Shirts are commonly blocked by hand and finally 
glossed on table machines. 

. «The Boiled Starch Process.—It has been stated in a pre- 
vious paragmaph that both new work, and articles which have 
been in use are frequently starched with boiled starch only. The 
'operations involved differ from those described above in several 
important Particulars. In the first place, the actual starching 
operation is continuous, each article being fully starched in the 
course of a few seconds. Secondly, specially prepared starches 
known as thin-boiling starches are used, and in the third place, 
the additional. operations of drying and Е dampening 
are essential. 

. From a consideration of the nature ef tha fibrous articles to'be 
treated as well as the '' finish ” required, it is evident that the 
success of what may be termed ай instantaneous process of starch- 
' ing goods composed of several "folds is primarily dependent оров 
the facility. with which the individual fibres can be impregnated 
withghe starch Now it is well known that the higher the viscasity 
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of a liquid mass ahd the Ligher its temperature, the more readily 
will it penetrate fibrous materials ; hence, it naturally follows that 
a thin hot starch paste is more efficient in the matter of penetra- 
tion than a thicker paste. It is to be observed, however,ethat a 
boiled starch paste made from ordinary starch must be com- 
paratively thitk in order to impart the necessary ‘‘ body " and 
stiffness to collars and similar goods. It appears from these 
observatiens, therefore, that ordinary starch is unsuitable for 
the continuous starching of goods composed of many folds, be- 
cause on the one hand the penet-ative power of a paste of low 
viscosity is nut high enough- for rapid werk, while on the other 
hand a thin paste lacks the power of imparting the necessary 
amount of stiffness, etc. Consequently, with the introduction of 
continuous starching machines for goods which have to be highly 
stiffened, a demand arose for a starch from which a paste could 
be prepared of the requisite viscosity without sacrificing its pro- 
perty of imparting '' body '' and stiffness. Starches possessing these 
qualities in varying degrees -are now manufactured in enormous 
quantities ; they are termed '' thin-boiling starches.” A thin-boiling 
starch consists essentially of a partially hydrolysed starch, i.e., a 
starch which has been partially converted into dextrin-like deriva- 
tives. It differs from ordinary starch in that an equal quantity yields 
a much thinner paste when boiled with a definite volume of water, 
and pastes possessing comparatively high viscdsities can be pre- 
pared from some varieties, even when the starch-content is so 
high as 6lbs. per gallon, whereas it is common knowledge that 
a very thick paste is obtainable with a confparatively low content 
of unaltered starch. 

The mode of manufacture of ''thin-boiling starches"' has 
already been described on page 82, and it has been pointed out 
that, when these starches were first placed on the’ market, con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in the manufacture of different 
batches of the sanie kind of starch that would give identical results 
in finishing. This lack of uniformity may be feadily induced 
by using acid of varying degrees of strength; By working at differ- 
ent temperatures, or by increasing or diminishing the length of 
‚ time of treatment. Most of the ''thin-boiling starches” now 
“made, however, leave nothing to be desired as regards unifomity, 
since the greatest care is taken to ensure ghat шш batches 
are made. under identical] conditions. 

The Starching Opevation.-g This takes place geda after 
E washing and hydro-extracting. • The care with which the latter 
© operation is carried out, has considerable influence on the unis 
- formity of the “ finish " imparted to different batches of goods. 


- 
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This statement is also applicable to other stárching processes. 
The machine should be lgaded each time it is used with the same 
‚ weight (approximately) of goods, and run for an 'equal length 
“of time, at the same rate of speed. 

Tape or apron *' starchers ” are in general use for impregnat- 
ing collars and cuffs with boiled starch, and twp *ypical repre- | 

` sentatives are described and illustrated on pages 159-160. The 

particular starch chosen is boiled up with water, the proportion 
of each being governed ky the nature of the starch and the kind 
of “finish "" required. Other substances are frequently added to 
the paste in order to increase its lustre-producing properties, etc. 

The following typical example illusttates the composition of 
a paste made from a thin-boiling wheat starch, but, as a general: 
rule, it will be found, that the best results with thin-boiling 
starches are obtained by carrying out a few trials on a practical, 
scale. 


BOILED-STARCH PASTE FOR STIFF WORK. 


Mix 20 lbs. of thin-boiling wheat starch with 20 gallons of water until free 
from lumps. 

Raise to the boil while constantly stirring, and add 3-6 ozs. of Japan wax, 
and about 24 lbs. of borax. Boil for about 10-15 minutes, and, if 
necessary, strain through calico before use. 


The vessels in which the starch paste is made are commonly 
termed '' starch cookers.” Two kinds of “ cookers '' are in use. 
One type consists essentially of a copper pan provided with a 

«Steam jacket, and, in some cases, with mechanical agitators and 
a tilting arrangement. In this form, the starch paste is not 
diluted by the condensation of steam, as is the case when an open 
Steam pipe is used for heating purposes. An ordinary closed 
copper steam, coil placed at the bottom of the pan can be used 
instead of a jacket, one end of the coil being connected to the 

. steam supply and the other to the nearest drain or a steam trap. 
'" Та the secqnd type of ‘‘ cooker," an open steam pipe is used, 
a separator being provided for the purpose of removing water from 
the steam as it passes into the pan. ''Cookers'' built ‘on this 
principle are very largely used. A well-known apparatus is shown 
‘in Fig. 129. It consists of an inner ,vessel of copper and an. 
outer vessel of galvanized iron. These are placed a small distance 
apart, one within the*other, and the integvenipé | space filled with 
a non-coffducting material. The steam confections, separator, . 
lid, and draw-off. tap are shown if the illustration. Starch made | 
‘in a vessel of this kind can be eagily kept hot for a long time. | n 
' Wiping and Straightening Out.—The articles received at the? 
exit send, of the starching machine are coated with a considerable ' 
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amount of surface’starch which must be removed before they are. 
further treated. With this object in view, an operator lays each 
artiele uut flat on a suitable table adjacent to the starching 
machine, and then brushes or wipgs off the surplus starch ;*at the 
same time any creases are straightened out by the rubbing or 
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169. 12).—Srancy “ Coon." 

(I, Braithwaite and Son, Ltd.). 
` brushing action. А small brush, is often employed when the 
"goods are badly creased, and a piece of clean linen under a dat, 
‘circumstances. ‘‘ Straightening оці’ is sometimes termed 
‚ “blocking. ” 
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Drying.—This operation is peculiar to the'boiled starch pro- 
cess and must be condurted as rapidly as possible in order to 
obtain uniformity in the finished articles. Types of drying «ap- 
paratus specially adapted for work of this nature are described in 
Section IV., Part I. The temperature at which drying takes 
place, varies to a certain extent in different laugdties, but it is 
usually not much lower than 2009 F. As soon as the goods are 
dry, they should be immediately removed from the drying room, 
since too long an exposure at a high temperature has a tendency 
to cause them to каш a yellowish tinge which is very objection- 
able. 

It is also не by some authorities, that this system of 
drying exerts a deteriorating influence upon their tensile strength, 
but no systematic investigation appears to have been made with 
the object of ascertaining whether this statement is correct or 
not. 

Dampening.—All| goods which have been starched with 
boiled starch and then thoroughly dried need to be dampened 
before ironing. This operation is sometimes known as '' condi- 
tioning.” Its object is to moisten the goods evenly with a certain 
amount of water, without which, the production of a lustrous and 
uniform '' finish " is impossible. The action of water in condi- 
tioning dried starched goods is manifold. In the first place, it re- 
stores the inherent pliability of the fibres; secondly, it renders 
the starch more or less plastic, thus enabling all creases produced 
Dy unequal contraction during drying to be removed; thirdly, it 
minimises the danger of scorching during ironing, and in the 
fourth place, it enables the starched threads to be readily moulded 
into shape and flattened on the surfaces at the temperature of the 
ironing opegation, so that gloss is produced without any pro- 
‘nounced diminution in the tensile strength of the goods. 

Several types of machines are in use for dampening heavily 
starched. goods, the best known being of American origin. In 
practice, the goods are first dampened by a passage through Опе 
of these machines, and then subjected to pressure in a “ dampen- 
ing press” for about an hour. The latter operation ensures 
uniformity in the distribution of moisture throughout the fibres. . 

e All dampening operations call for ‘the exercise of great care, 
in order to prevent widely varying amounts of moisture. being 
absorbeA by successive batches of goods., *[n all cases, excess 
' of moisture 4s to be avoided, аз this throws additional work on 
the operators, and causes unnefessary wear and tear of ‘the goods 
and machines. In practice, the aim is tp moisten the goods te 
` the smallest possible extent, consistent with the production ‘of 4 
_. satisfactory '' finish.” 
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A type of dampener specially designed for collars and cuffs 
is illustrated jn Fig.130. It consists of,a suitable stand support- 
ing ‘three pairs of rollers, each pair differing in diameter from the 
other pairs. The two largest, iœ., the dampening rollets, are 
covered with rubber, and the collars, etc., pass directly between 
them into a receiver placed beneath the machine. One of the rol- 
lers is fixed in position, but the other can be readily adjusted ac- 
cording tÓ requirements. Each of the second pair of rollers (B), 
works in a copper pan containing water, and is in contact with 
one of the dampening rollers. The level of the water in the pan 
is kept at a cortstant leve] by means of a Simple automatic device. 
The third pair of rollers act as strippers, :.e., they remove excess 


e 
Ета. 130.—CoLLAR axb Curr DaurkNER. SECTIONAL END View. 
(1. Braithwaite and Son, Ltd.). 


of, water from the dampening rollers by pressingeagainst them. 
Each roller may be actuated separately, so that different amounts 
of moisture can be pressed into the goods during their passage 
between the dampening rollers. А collar and cuff dampener dif- 
fering in several details (rom the above is shOwn in Fig. 131. 
‚145 chief points of difference are as follows :—In the first place 
the number pf rollers is rgduced to three. S&condly, the dampen- 
ing roller is pi brass covered with cotton cloth. This Toller re- 
volves in a copper water tank № which it і partly immersed, so 
that the cotton covering becomes fhoroughly saturated with Water. 
By means of an adjustable stripper roller which presses against 
‘the dampening roller, the amount of water retained by the cotton 
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can be easily regulated. Finally, the third point of difference is 
evident from the grooved appearance of the upper roller, which 
latter also presses against the dampening roller. Moisturé is 
squeezéd into the goods by pressing them between the grooved 
roller and the cotton covered roller, the mode of construction of 
the former effectually preventing the formation of & band of water 
at the point of contact of the two rollers on the feed side of the 
machine. 4 " 
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в Fic. 151.—Conuar AND Curr DAMPENEBR. 

e Ч. Braithwaite aud Son, Lid... 

Ironing.—One of the chief advantages claimed for the boiled . 
starch process, is the rapidity with which the ironing process is | 
completed. Indeed it is with this object im view, that the goods. 
are dampened as ПЕННу as possible. Irgning is conducted on oie. 
of the various types of multiple roller collag and cuff ironers, &ther 
gas and air, ‘or steam being usetl for heating the rollers. ^ As a: 
rule, óne passage through a suitable machine is sufficient to finish: 
the goods. Obviously, the greatest possible care needs to, be’: 
exercisedin stsaightening out the articles.pefore they. are fed into’; 
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the machine, or they are almost certain to be creased, while if 
too much mojsture is present, owing to inefficient dampening, the 
godds exhibit a tendency to stick to the heated rollers, and cannot 
be finished properly by a single pagsage. е 

The ігопегѕ are commonly made with interchangeable gear, 
so that a domestic or medium gloss can be obtained at will, while 
some machines are specially designed for imparting a high-gloss 
finish. * m 

General Remarks.—The boiled starch process for new and 
old work, has met only with a comparatively small amount of 
support in British laundrjes, although its*adoption has long been 
universal in America. Advocates of the process claim that, in 
certain respects, it is superior to either the ''double," or raw 
statch process, while on the other hand, many authorities maintain 
that any advantages it may possess are counterbalanced by dis- 
advantages. As а result, the relative merits of each process have 
long been, and are still, subject to keen controversy in the trade. 
The' chief distinguishing features of both processes are tabulated 
below, and it should be noted, that the statements which follow, 
concerning the use of boiled starch for new work, apply with almost 
equal force to the boiled starch process for domestic work. Similarly, 
the main features of the *' double starch "' process for new work, 
are practically the same as those which are characteristic of the 
raw starch process for goods that have already been in use. 


COMPARISON OF THE CHIEF FEATURES OF THE ‘‘ DOUBLE’ 
AND BOILED STARCH PROCESSES AS USED FOR 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


" DouBLE STARCH" Process. Воп.Ер STARCH PROCESS. 

т. Comparatively simple and inex- 1. For successful and rapid work 
pensive starching machines are specially - designed — starching 
employed. machines are essential. 

2. The starching operation takes up 2. The starching operation is com- 

e а considerable amvunt of time pleted in 3 few seconds, a 
and exerts a weakening influence comparatively small àmount of 
on the fibres. friction*being induced. 

3. The goods have not to be dried 3. Each article has to be dried separ- 
after starching. ately, and as quickly as possible. 

4. Dampening is unnecessary. 4. The goods have to be dampened 


before ironing. 
& The ironing nrocess *takes up a 5. Ironing is completed in the coerse 


greater amount $ time, than in of a ftw seconds, and is usually 
the boiled arch” process, and, done with the Wd of one 
at leas., two types of machines machine. А 
are usually employed for the , 

. main operations. t 


Many practical launderers who have had experience both of 
'the boiled and “ double starch’? processes, are ef opinion, that 
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the rapid drying of starched articles at a fairly high temperature 
militates against the production of а good '* colour,'e and it is well 
known, that, in many cases, it is essential to use considetable 
quantities of blue, both in the rinsing operation and during the 
actual starching operation, in order to obtain satisfactory results 
with the former process. This mode of procedure is rendered 
necessary owing to various causes. In the first place, traces of 
acid may be present in the boiled starch, with the result that the 
blue is more or less completely decolourised, at the temperature of 
the drying operation, assuming, of course, that the blue used is 
ultramarine. In the setond place, the dextrin-liké substances pre- 
sent in thin-boiling starches have a tendency to become yellowish 
in colour on heating, hence a considerable amount of blue is re- 
quired in order to neutralise this effect; and in the third place, the 
fibres themselves exhibit a tendency to undergo a somewhat similar 
colour degradation under the conditions which obtain during 
drying. | : 
It is also considered that more skill is required, as well as 
much more supervision, when starching with boiled starch, than 
is the case when using either ‘‘ double" or raw starch. 
Furthermore, it is generally admitted by trade launderers that 
the finished effects obtained by using '' double starch ” for stiff 
goods, are superipr to those obtained with the aid of boiled starch, 
and it is well known that goods finished according to the latter 
rocess, soon become limp on storing. With regard to the former 

Statement, it is of interest to note that manufacturers frequently 
meet customers in the home market who buy only those goods, 
which exhibit an appearance, and possess a '' handle,’’ considered 
to be obtainable only by the use of '' double starch." On the 
.ather hand, advocates of the boiled starch process, maintain that 
almost any effect produced with the aid either of ''double'' or 
raw starch, can be produced by the use of boiled starch. It ap- 
pears, however, that the consensus of opimion amongst practical 
launderers in this country, is opposed to the use of boiled starch 
for new stiff articles intended for the home market, although its 
use for similar, as well as old goods in American practice, un- 
doubtedly gives just those results which are demanded by the 
Aenerican customer. In the first case, a thick, full, stiff and 
more or less lustrous article, possessing sufficient pliability to pé 
vent diséomfort when worn is required, whereas in the latter; а 
high degree óf stiffness and lustrt, and a thick '' feel ” are not of; 
' great importance, i.e., a softer effect is required. The softer and 
less lustrous the "finish," the less is the average length o£ бте 
that the articles can be worn; consequently, it would appear that ` 
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the boiled starch process is of considerable advantage when con- 
sidered {готоа hygienic standpoint. — ; 

° Another claim put forward in favour of the boiled starch pro- 
cess, is its greater economy in materials, wear and tear of thachin- 
ery, and labour, while the principles upon which it is based are 
certainly more*scientific than those urderlying the use of raw 
starch. Still, so long as the avcrage results obtained, are inferior 
to those *Vielded by the '' double '' and raw starch processes, it 
does not appear likely that the pro-ess will make much headway 
in this country, at any rate among ?he medium and small-sized 
laundries, and' especially those in which high-class work is а 
speciality. э 

With reference to many of the statements which have been 
made from time to time concerning the merits or demerits of the 
chief starching processes in use, it is to be observed, that no at- 
tempt appears to have been made to base them on the results of 
trials carried out in a scientific manner, or on a careful considera- 
tion of the physical properties of the starch mixtures employed, 
and the nature of the fibres to be treated. 

If the common physical properties of a raw starch suspension, 
‘and gelatinised starch respectively are compared, it will be evident 
that the threads of those articles undergoing a simple impregna- 
tion brocess are more or less readily penetrated by the minute 
granules of the former, whereas in the case of boiled starch, pene- 
tration of the threads is dependent to a greater or less extent upon 
the viscosity of the starch paste, the natyre of the fabric, and 
the kind of yarn from which it has been made, i.e., whether it 1s 
a hard or soft yarn. It follows, therefore, from these considera- 
tions, that the use of boiled starch for stiff goods, necessitates 
the employment of means for the purpose of forcirg it into con- 
tact with, as well as between, the fibres of the threads of warp and 
weft, so that the necessary degree of stiffness can be obtained on 
ironing. The latter Operation also causes the starch in the inter- 
stices between warp and weft threads to become stiff, hence the 
finished article consists essentially of such threads embedded in 
a matrix of starch. The integument produced in this way, con- 
sists essentially of an unbroken film of starch, covering both 
threads of warp and “weft as well as the adjoining spaces, so that 
the finishedearticlegusually gives little indication of the kind of 
fabric that bas been treated. 

On the other hand, when Ê raw starch ѕиѕреп оп is used, it 
does not fill up the spaces between warp and weft to the same 
extent, owing to its being devoid of mucilaginous properties; 
‚ neither does the subsequent gelatinisation of the granules produce 
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such a '' filled ир’ appearance of the spaces between warp and 
weft. Consequently, the threads of the finished article are more 
readily distinguished, and the articles do not appear to contain 
an excessive amount of foreign matter. 

It may be concluded from the above statements regarding 
the simplicity of the way in which a raw starth suspension is 
taken up by a fabric, that the employment of mechanical means 
for the purpose of forcipg the starch into the threads Is unneces- 
sary. Theoretically, this view is correct, in so far as it applies 
to a fabric which is open {оће full action of the starch suspension, 
provided, of course, that the starch granules of the latter are 
equally distributed and prevented from ''settling out "' by suit- 
able means, and that the threads of warp and weft are not too : 
tightly twisted. 

In general, however, goods which need to be highly stiffened, 
consist of many folds of cloth sewn together, and, as it is of the 
greatest importance, that the starch should penetrate the inner 
folds as well as the outer, it has been found in practice that a 
certain amount of force is necessary in order to accomplish this 
'result in a satisfactory and uniform manner. 

As previously explained in our description of the raw starch 
process, the means usually employed are of such a nature, that 
the goods are violently agitated and drenched from time tb time 
with the raw-starch suspension. In this way the necessary force 
is provided to ensure thorough penetration, while at the same 
time, the Starch granules are kept in a state of equal distribution 
- throughout the mixture. This method of impregnating fibres with 
raw starch is undoubtedly severe on the goods compared with 
the method of applying boiled starch. 

. The prizciples underlying the impregnation of fibres with 
raw and boiled starch are also applicable in the case of ‘‘ double 
starch." The presence of raw starch in the latter- facilitates its 
distribution among the threads, and the finished articles possess 
a considerable amount of pliability and stiffness, as well as a. 
full thick feel. It is to be noted, that goods treated with thins: 
boiling starches, develop pliability owing to the sacrifice—by the 
original starch—of those physical properties which distinguish it . 
frem the dextrins. In other words, a '' finish ” obtained with the.. 
aid of dextrin-like substances, possessesenuck more pliability | than 
a pure sfarch '' finish," the latter, of соцвѕе, being characterised, 
by a high degree of stiffness. a > 

Тзе Manufacture of Soft Finished Articles,—In a prexitfüs.. 
section we have dealt with the mode of. manufacture of gonds'- 
which need {о ре highly finished, and refegence has been made ле. 
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the fact, that the degree of stiffness and otner physical properties 
exhibited by*such goods are partly dependent upon the number 
and quality of the folds of cloth from which they have been, made. 

Soft finished goods, on the o.her hand, are invariably made 
from single-ply cloth. In most cases, the edges are turned down 
and sewn, but the amount of dirt, etc., contracted during this 
and other, operatiens is usually so small, that its subsequent re- 
moval gives rise to much less complex problems than those met 
with in the cleansing of goods maae from several folds of differ- 
ent materials. It frequently happens, eDowever, that certain 
classes of soft finished géods, e.g., hand "embroideries, are more 
difficult to cleanse than any other kind of '' new шег." 

The various detached articles which need to be washed after 
the manufacturing operations, and subsequently finished in such 
a way as to cause them to possess a soft '' handle," may be 
classified as follows : —Handkerchiefs ; bed-spreads and sheets ; tea 
and tray-cloths, doileys and similar articles; robes and blouses; 
pillow cases and shams; table cloths and serviettes; towels, etc. 
They may be conveniently divided into two main groups, viz. :— 
т. Plain goods, and 2. Embroideries. Under the term “‘ plain 
goods ”° is included all articles which are either quite plain, or 
exhibit effects produced in the loom or by printing. 

Manufacture of Plain Goods.— Plain articles are made in a 
comparatively simple manner. Bleached and finished cloth 1$ 
first of all cut up according to the size of the article required, 
Plain handkerchiefs, certain kinds of towelsfetc., etc., аге usually 
hemstitched, while other articles such as ribbed handkerchiefs, 
table cloths, serviettes, etc., are turned up twice at the cut edges 
so as to form a very nirrow hem which is subsequently sewn by 
machine. This is done in order to prevent the edges from fraying. 
Hemstitching accomplishes the same object, but at the same time, 
the effects produced in the various styles, such as punch, shire, 
anfl revere, are, of course, much more ornamenfal than those 
produced by mears of very narrow hems. ° 

Manufacture of Embroidered Goods.—Emhroidery is the art 
of producing artistic patterns by means of needlework on ndn 
fabrics. Two distinct classes of work may be recognised, viz. :—— 
Hand embrefidc. y and machine embroidery. «fhe former includes 
all kinds of art: tic Reedl@work done by hand with white or col- 
oured {геле on white or colouredmaterial, while the latter includes 
all work done by single or multipleeneedle machines. Тһе moterial 
on which the embroidery effects are usually produced is either 
cotton or linen, the latter being employed for high-class goods. 
Enormous quantities of cotton ane used in the manufacture of 
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Swiss embroideries, f&hile large quantities of the finer qualities 
of linen' cloth are also uSed for the same purpose. : 

Hand Embroidery.—This is considered to be the best and is 
usually done by cottagers in country districts, the goods being 
distributed and collected by agents of the manufarturers. As a 
rule, work of this description is highly contaminated with all 
kinds of impurities, many of which frequently offer great resist- 
ance towards the various, substances used in the subsequent wash- 
ing, as well as towards the compounds employed for removing 
stains. 2 

The embroidery patterns for hand or machine work (Swiss 
embroidery excepted) are first drawn on suitable paper by a 
designer. The drawing is then superimposed upon another piece 
of tough paper, and the two placed upon the table of a perforating 
machine. This consists of a suitable framework supporting a 
hollow brass standard to the top of which a movable arm is 
attached. The arm is double-jointed, the first portion being 
almost horizontal and the second portion vertical. The free end 
of the arm is arranged at a convenient working height. Beneath 
the framework is a large grooved pulley operated by a foot treadle. 
A fine cord passes round this pulley, and up the hollow standard 
to the top, where it passes round a second pulley. By means of 
intermediate pulleys, the cord is caused to actuate a mihiature 
eccentric on the end of the swinging arm. Attached to the ec- 
“centric is a small nipple which holds a very fine needle. A small 
bracket cr guide is also fitted to this part of the apparatus. In 
use, the guide rests lightly on the paper to be perforated, and the 
needle working up and down is guided over the design, thus 

' reproducing the design in the form of pinholes very close together. 

Having now prepared a pattern perforated on paper, the next 
step is to transfer it to the articles to be embroidered. This is 
accomplished. by what is known as a “ printing ” operation, which 
is carried out as follows :—An operator places the paper patfern 
upon the article tó be ‘‘ printed,” in such a way, that the perfora- 
tions occupy the position which it is intended that the embroidery | 
shall occupy. A paste composed of ultramarine blue and a suit- 
able greasy thickening agent is employed for transferring the 
pattern to the cloth. The paste is taken up on che rubber end 
of а Я squeegee, and, while the paper pattern is kept ‘in. posi- 
tion on the article with the left hand, the blue paste is lightly 
forced through the perforations by the pressure of the squeegee, 
which is held in the right hand and drawn over the perforations. 
"Тһе .* printed '" pattern dries very quickly and the goods are 
Жеп ready to be émbroidered. In вое cases the pattern is 
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transferred to tne соп ру dusting a powdered carbon black 
through the perforations by means of a pad. For certain classes of 
work the ordinary black ink used by typographic printers is,some- 
times used for printing the embrdéidered patterns, but, as it is 
extremely difficult to remove, the greatest care should be exer- 
cised in order fo avoid ''printing " or staining parts of the 
material other than those intended for the qmbroidery. The ink 
is only slowly attacked during the subsequent washing operations, 
so that it is evident, that the result of using a paste of this nature 
for “© printing "° purposes is to cause thé embroidery to be ‘‘ thrown 
up '' to a greater extent than would be the case if the pattern were 
removed. In other words the embroidery appears to be отеу; 
hence it is more pronounced upon a white background than if it 
were white. This process is only adopted to a moderate extent 
and appears to be confined to certain classes of goods intended 
for the American market. Other kinds of black “‘ printing "' 
pastes have been advocated and used from time to time, but these 
need not be further considered, since the effects produced in 
this style of embroidery are not likely to continue in demand. 


Machine Embroidery.—' This is produced by means of single 
or multiple needle machines and appears to be gradually dis- 
placing hand embroidery for cheap goods. Very large quanti- 
ties of cotton and linen articles such as bed-spreads, robes, hand- 
kerchiefs, etc., are embroidered by a type of machine which is 
not unlike an ordinary sewing machine in appearance, while special * 
multiple needle machines are available which are capable of em- 
broidering the same pattern, e.g., a monogram, on several articles 
at one operation. In the manufacture of machine embroidery, the 
pattern is usually '' printed" on the material accorging to the 
method described above, but in the case of goods of very thin 
texture, it is the practice to ‘‘ print " the pattern on paper which 
is subsequently placed beneath the material to be embroidered, 
the pattern being sufficiently pronounced to enable the operator to 
follow its outline. When this method is adopted the usual after 


' treatment for the removal of '' printing ink '° is, of course, un- 


necessary. | 
In other cases, thin material of good quality is '' printed '» 
with a pattern in the gsualy way and then supérimposed ор paper 
so that the nzedle of the machine passes through both cloth and 
paper. The use of the latter in th way, prevents the Perforations 
in the cloth from becoming enlarged by the action of the needle. 
Paper is also used in aesimilar manner, in order that the em- 
broidery may exhibit а pore pronounced '' raised ’’s effect. 
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Swiss Embroider4.—This is manufactured with the aid of an 
ingenious machine whicł consists essentially of a tnodified form 
of the,original Heileman's machine patented so long ago as 1829. 
With this style of machine, ^ large number of repeats of the 
pattern can be produced simultaneously. The pattern is gradu- 
ally built up by the action of a pantograph attachment, the point 
of which moves over,an enlarged copy of the design and at each 
stitch. causes the fram« carrying the needles to move into the 
requisite position for the production of the repeats of the pattern. 
Machines working on, thi$ principle, are only suitable for the 
economical production of a large number of similar patterns at one 
operation. Swiss'embroidery is manufactured on an enormous 
scale at St. Gall, in Switzerland. It is chiefly cut up into hand- 
kerchiefs, blouse fronts, and other articles of a similar nature. , 

In the manufacture of certain kinds of linen handkerchiefs, it 
is customary to send suitable bleached linen cloth from Belfast to 
St. Gall to be embroidered. It is then returned and subsequently 
cut up, hemstitched, and laundered. In order to dispense with 
the laundering process, some manufacturers have lately introduced 
a system whereby the goods are embroidered in the grey state, and 
then cut up, stitched, and finally bleached and finished. It will 
be obvious that a description of the latter mode of procedure is 
more suitable for inclusion in a work on bleaching, and'we do 
not purpose dealing with it here. 

e The Laundering of Soft-Finished Goods. —It is evident from 
the foregoing account of the different manufacturing processes 
which are characteristic of the small goods industry, that the 
subsequent treatment of such goods in the laundry, must be modi- 
fied from time to time according to their nature and condition. It 
is well known that a simple cleansing process suitable for plain 
handkerchiefs is not entirely satisfactory when used for hem- 
stitched goods. Again, Swiss embroideries are comparatively 
easy to cleanbe compared with hand embroideries, while the fogmer 
offer Jess resistance towards the detergents employed than em- 
broidery work done on the ordinary single or small multiple needle 
machines. The nature of the material—whether plain or em- 
broidered—has also to be taken into zccount in deciding upon the 
‘best mode of procedure. As a general rule fine and delicate goods 
are nof washed in rotary machines owing «o the risk of damage 


by entanglement as well as by the rubbing action of the goods, 


upon each ‘other. In such cafes, the usual practice in some of 
the best laundries, is to w ash the articles entirely by hand, ог 
—if hand embroideries— to give them a preliminary treatment in 
„a weak boiling solution of sodium carbenate contained in a suit- 
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able tank, and then to vompiete the cleagsing process by hand 
washing. Agbrief account of the methogls in vogue for cleansing 
and finishing the more important classes of goods is given below. 

Handkerchiefs.—These are cleansed either in rotary тасһіпеѕ, 
tanks, ог by hand in porcelain troughs. Тһе former should only 
be used for guods of comparatively strong texture, while, as 
stated above, the Bner articles should either be given a ПГО Ларе 
ігеаітспі in a tank with а boiling detergert, or washed entirely 
by hand. Ordinary plain and ribbed handkerchiefs, and Swiss 
embroideries containing whjte efiects*only, may be washed in а 
weak solution of ‘‘alkalie’ contained in the rotary machine, suffi- 
cient soap being added as ascertained by practice. The liquor is 
gradually, raised to the boil and the goods boiled for about 15-20 
minutes. They are then thoroughly rinsed, and, if necessary, 
bleached by steeping them in a weak solution of sodium hypo- 
chlorite for a short time, after which they are rinsed, blued, 
squeezed, or hvdro-extracted, and finally ironed by hand. Sodium 
hypochlorite is frequently added to the contents of the washing 
machine as described in a previous chapter. Handkerchiefs with 
highly-coloured embroidery effects should be washed entirely by 
hand, and on no account should they be left Jying about in the 
wet state, since the colours are almost certain to ' run" under 
such conditions. Swiss goods containing tinted embroidery effects 
may be washed in the rotary machine, using a weak soap liquor at 
a medium temperature. They should not be allowed to come 
into contact with bleaching agents. E 

In the case of embroidered handkerchiefs which have been 
previously printed with ultramarine blue, the following mode of 
procedure in cleansing is commonly adopted : — 

1. Breakdown; using a weak solution of*alkah at a 
medium temperature. 

Scaid in machine or tank. 
Wash by hand or machine. 
Steep in oxalic acid solution and rinse. 
Steep in sodium hypochlorite and then rinse. 

I. "ОВО. -ТЬ$ operation is carried out by subjecting 
the goods to the action of sodium carbonate solution either in a 
rotary machine or tark for periods of about то and 20 minutés 
respectively the tensperasure of the liquor being kept gt about 
1100 Е. В, this treatment, surface dirt and albuminous matter 
are removed and other impurities дге rendered more amenable to 
the action of the detergents used in the subsequent operations. It 
is to be noted that thé breakdown is frequently omitted in the 
treatment of new 20008, as it is ponsidered that foreign matter 
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which coagulates when the temperature of the liquor with which - 
latter it is in contact reaghes a certain point, is removed from the 
fibre long before the coagulation temperature is reached. Still, 
it is advisable to employ the hreakdown especially for the treat- 
ment of hand embroideries. If the goods are first subjected to 
a boil in the rotary machine, however, a sufficient amount of soap 
should be added so as to prevent any extracted foreign matter 
from “settling оці’ on the goods. When tanks are' used, the 
addition of soap is not essential, the goods being practically 
stationary during the boiling operation. 

2. Scalding. —Handkerchiefs which have peen previously 
“printed” and subsequently embroidered by hand, contain a 
greater amount of foreign matter than machine embroideries. 
They also retain most of the paste used for '' printing ' the pat- 
tern. In the case of machine embroideries, the impurities con- 
tracted consist essentially of oily matter and dirt, while those with 
which hand embroideries are contaminated are much more numer- 
ous and of a more complex and variable nature. The former 
class of goods are not difficult to cleanse provided that the articles 
are not allowed to lie about after the manufacturing process. 
Hand embroideries, however, cannot be satisfactorily cleansed 
without a more drastic treatment than any of those previously 
described. Hence, it is customary to boil or scald thetn in a 
fairly strong solution of ‘‘ alkali’’ for some time and then to 
wash subsequently with soap. 

Scalding or boikng in rotary machines is frequently carried 
on in a type of machine which admits of the goods being boiled 


under a few pounds steam pressure. A machine of this kind is 


illustrated and described on page 132. A solution of sodium car- 
bonate of from 4 to 19 Tw. is introduced into the machine, along 
with: sufficient soap solution to prevent the scum which is subse- 
quently formed from settling in the hems or embroidery parts 
of the articles undergoing treatment. The duration of the scald- 
ing operation is primarily dependent upon the nature and con- 
dition of the goods, and may vary from about 20 to 40 minutes. 
The articles are then thoroughly rinsed. Subsequently they are 
given a final boil in a solution of a goed soap and rinsed again in 
fie usual way. ‘ 

As previously Stated, tanks are commonly employed far scald- 
ing hand embroideries. They are madé of galvanized iron and are 
usually сисШаг in shape. A fdise bottom perforated.is fitted to 
each; and beneath it is placed an open steam pipe.. Sodium car- 
bonate solution is introduced into the tank and diluted with‘ water 
until ‘it registers from $ to 2° Tw., according to the nature of the 
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goods to be treafed. ‘fue handkerchiefs, | in bundles of a con- 
' venient size, ёте then placed in the solution and the latter raised 
to the boiling point and kept at that temperature for about an 
hour. The goods are pushed bepeath the surface of the liquor 
from time to time by means of a wooden pole, which is also used 
to lift the bindlws from the tank so soon as the operators are 1eady 
to deal with them. 


3. Washing by Hand or Machine. w- his follows the scald- 
ing operation. If the goods are not too highly contaminated with 
foreign matter, both scaldipg and w&shing are completed in the 
rotary machine jus: as m the ordinary process of washing, but 

. when the articles have been scalded in tanks, 11915 the usual custom 
to transfer them to porcelain washing troughs, in which the 
cleansing process is completed by hand, a good neutral soap being 
used for the purpose and the washing operation facilitated, if 

'necessary, by the use of an ordinary rubbing board. 


Goods which have been previously ‘‘ printed’’ in black in 
order to '' throw up "' the embroidery do not need such a drastic 
treatment as other classes of hand embroideries. Indeed it is 
considered that the use of boiling alkaline solutions tends to 
remove too much of the colour, but the correctness of this state- 
menteis, of course, entirely dependent upon the nature of the 
colouring matter employed. One method of cleansing such goods, 
is to subject the embroidery parts to hand washing in suitable 
tanks or troughs, using a rubbing board, and then to complete the 
cleansing of the other parts by washing the goods im a rotary 
machine containing a little ‘ alkali ' and soap. 


4. Acid Treatment. —1t has been previously mentioned that, in 
many cases, the embroidery patterns are ‘‘ printed’’ on the 
material to be embroidered with a greasy paste coloured with 
ultramarine blue, and since this colouring matter is practically 
unaffected by alkalies? it is obvious, that a greater ær less amount 
will still be present on the embroideries after, the completion of 
the washing process, inasmuch as the latter only effects the re- 
moval of the thickening agent. In order, therefore, to remove 
the last traces of blue, advantage is taken of the fact, that it 
is very sensitiv. in pfesence of comparatively weak acids, i.e. Sit 
is readily deco'»uriged and decomposed. Of the varigus acids 
which are suitable for the purpose, oxalic is generally preferred, 
hecause, apart froin its action oif yltramarine, it posSesses the pro- 
perty of removing many of the iron stains with which the’ goods 
are frequently contaminated, and its use by operators who do 
not possess technical knowledge ig much less dangerous, and does 
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not necessitate such cjose supervision, as when Sulphuric or hydro: 
chloric acid is employed., 

The solution of the acid is contained in a smalf wooden tank 
or vat} into which the goods gre subsequently introduced and al- 
lowed to remain in contact with the solution until all traces of 
rlue and easily removable iron stains have disappeared The 
strength of the solution should be about 4-10z. per gallon, and 
its temperature abou 120° F. t 

s. Dipping.— The majority of hand embroideries are sub- 
jected to a bleaching or '' dipping "" process immediately after the 
oxalic acid treatment. «It is carried óut,in a comparatively simple 
manner, the articlas being merely steeped in a cold weak solution 
of '' alkali dip " for a short time. The '' аір” is contained in a 
wooden tank and its strength is regulated according to the nature 
and condition of the goods to be treated. The average strength, 
as indicated by the hydrometer, is from 4 to 19 Tw. As soon as 
the goods are white enough, they should be thoroughly washed 
in several changes of water. 

It is not customary in the trade to use an acid after '' d.p- 
ping,” but this practice is to be highly commended, especially in 
connection with the treatment of expensive articles. We have 
already given a detailed account of the principles underlving the 
“ dipping "operation in a previous section of this work, so that 
we need not further deal with them here. lt may be men- 
tioned, however, that in a few laundries, warm sodium hypochlor- 
‘te is commonly used,jn a separate bath to facilitate the cleansing 
process. 'Although, in such cases, care is usually taken to em- 
ploy a very weak solution, it not infrequently happens, that the 
goods are tendered to a greater or less extent. 

As already pointed out, the actual bleaching strength of 
“alkali дір” cannot be ascertained by means of a hydrometer, 
and, as the strength of the solution employed is rarely determined 
in a reliable manner by the launderer, it raturally follows, frpm 
a consideration of our previous remarks on the action of hypo- 
chlorites on cellulose, that the adoption cf the warm steeping 
process is bound to give rise to serious defects sooner or later, 
and the method cannot be here recommended. Reference has 
been made above to the fact, that, in trade laundry work, the 
"^ souring "" operatión, i.e., the acid trgatmgnt, usually precedes 
i dipping,” and the reason for this has been given. It is ques- 
tionable, hoWever, whether this* mode of procedure offers any 
advarttages over the more scientific method of '' dipping " first 
and ''souring °’ afterwards, except in the сазе of goods con- 
taminated with iron stains, ‘and its more ar less p adoption 
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in centres of tradé laundry work, appears to be due to the opinion, 
that the last traces of blue used in printing the embroidery pat- 
terifs must be removed before the goods can be uniformly whit- 
ened. If we carefully consider the statements made іп a previous 
chapter concerning the use of hypochlorites for bleaching vegetable 
fibres, it will*be at once apparent, that, when '' dipping "' is not 
followed by ** souring," there is considerable danger of the fibres 
hecoming tender or discoloured owing to the incomplete removal 
of the bleaching agent or its decoinposifion products. Again, it 
i3 to be noted, that goods which are injended for embroideries have 
been previously bleached, sb that the раме used for '' printing "' 
the embroidery patterns falls on a clean whitg fabric, and, when 
dry, acts as an effectual resist towards dirt and other impurities. 
This paste is subsequently removed by washing, leaving a greater 
or less amount of colouring matter, e.g., ultramarine blue, but 
the latter acts as a resist and in this way the ‘‘ printed ” parts of 
the fabric remain practically unsoiled except for the presence of 
the blue. If the goods are immediately ‘‘ dipped’’ after the 
washing process, therefore, and thea ''soured," a clean white 
fabric is obtained which leaves nothing to be desired in the matter 
of uniformity of colour, and the articles exhibit less tendencv to 
develop tenderness or other defects on storing. Less water is 
also sequired for rinsing purposes alter each operation than in 
the usual system. On the other hand, goods which are stained 
with iron are best treated according to the former method, as 
such stains become more fully oxidised if the goods are first 
brought into contact with sodium hypochlorite, and in many cases, 
the stained parts of the articles are completely rotted. 

Fuushing.—The finishing of handkerchiefs is carried on in 
г comparatively simple manner, and does not necesgitate the em- 
ployment of elaborate mechanical appliances. Аз a general rule, 
little or no starch is used, since the chief object of the finisher is to 
pyoduce an article pessessing a soft ''handle" апа exhibiting 
lustre only ї‹ a very small extent. Тһе operations are as 
follows :—1. Blueing and starching. 2. Squeezing or hydro-ex- 
tracting. 3. Ironing and folding. 

т. Blueing and Starqhing.— These operations take place im- 
mediately after ‘‘ dipping ° and “ sovring." The blue water omy, 
ог tlue water «nd ani as the case may be, are contained in a 
wooden tark, and the temperature of the liquor is kep? at about 
hand heat. The handkerchief#—both plain and $&mbroidered—. 
are simply agitated by hand in the liquid for a few seconds and 
then removed and squ2ezed or hydro-extracted. For a dull 
“ finish" no starch 1% employed, but when a slight gloss is re- 
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quired and a somewhat fuller “handle ” the! following mixture 
тау be used :— | 
Finishing'Paste for Handkerchiefs. 
‚3 pints starch paste (1 Ib. to gallon). 
3 gallons weter. 
18 Ibs. '' finish." 
1 gill oleine, i.e., Turkey red oil. 

The ''finish " referred to in the above recipe is ene of the 
numerous proprietary soap ''finishes," which are sold for the 
purpose. A good quality gf curd soap and a little glycerine may 
be used instead. The proportions given can be easily altered ac- 
cording to the results desired, while the oleine may be omitted 
if considered objectionable. Sufficient blue is added to give the 
desired tint to the goods, ultramarine being usually employed, as 
it is considered that this blue yields the most satisfactorv results, 
especially when the goods have to be stored for a considerable 
length of time. 

2. Squeezing or Hydro-Extracting.—After blueing, and—if 
necessary—starching, the goods are removed from the tank and 
squeezed or hydro-extracted. Squeezing by means of a machine 
similar to that illustrated on page 145 is largely practised, while 
the hydro-extractor only finds a limited use in this branch of the 
industry. When the squeezing machine is employed, it shauld be 
provided with rollers covered with woollen material or preferably 
rubber, and the pressure should be regulated according to the 
umount of moisture to be retained by the goods. From half to 
one dozes handkerchiefs—folded carefully— may be passed Бе- 
tween the rollers at a time, after which operation they are ready to 
be taken in hand by the ironers. 

3. Ironing and Folding.—All classes of handkerchiefs are 
generally ironed by hand. The back is ironed first and then the 
face. Embroidered goods are ironed over the whole of the backs, 
but, in most gases, only over the plain parts of the right sides, 
this plan being of great service in preserving the raised appear- 
ance of the embroidery effects. Folding is conducted as the 
ironing proceeds, 

Bedspreads, Sheets, Robes, Blouses, etc.—The operations in- 
vglved in the cleansing of other classes of newly manufactured 
detached articles are«practically identical with those just described 
in conne&tion with the treatment of handkerchiefs, although open 
boiling tanks are seldom emplayed. The mode of procedure 
actually adopted is dependent upon the nature of the articles, $.е., 
whether they are plain or embroidered, apd is largely influenced 
by their’ condition, which latter is, of course, dependent upon the 
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kind of treatmen? to “which they have been subjected during the 
manüfacturing operations. The impurities associated with hand 
emProideries usually offer a considerable amount of resistance 
towards the detergents employed, but other classes of goods are 
cleansed without much difficulty and need not be further con- 
sidered. Thè simplest process for the treatment of the fermer 
is carried on in the ordinary washing machine. Another process 
involves the use of a machine in which the goods can be boiled 
under a steam pressure of a few pounds, е while a third process in- 
cludes a preliminary steeping operation in a solution of a weak 
acid. The second procegs "appears to gite the most satisfactory 
results, and it oc^upies less time than the former. А typical ex- 
ample is given below :— 


Example :— 

1. Breakdown, using lukewarm water in pressure machine for 10 minutes. 

2. Second breakdown. using warm water and 1-2 gallons stock soda 
solution for 10 minutes. 

3. First suds Use 3-6 gallons stock soda solution and 1-2 gallons stock 
soap solution. arse temperature of liquor gradually to boiling 
point in about 25 minutes. Remove liquor 

4. Second suds. Use 4 gallons stock soda solution and 2 gallons stock 
soap solution. Raise liquor to boil and boil under a few pounds 
pressure for half an-hour. Remove liquor. 

5. Rinse for 5-6 minutes in hot water. 

у. Rinse for 5 minutes in cold water. 

For verv dirty goods, stronger liquors are used, and the 
above operations carried on for longer periods of time. 

When the ordinary type of rotary washing machine is era- 
ployed, the cleansing process frequently occupies frem two to 
four hours according to the condition of the goods, but, apart from 
the fact that weaker detergents are usually employed, this treat- 
gnent is certainly more drastic than that carried on, in a pressure 
machine. 

The third process differs only from the foregoing in that the 
ae operation consigts of a treatment with weak cold acid or 

sours ’’; it is practised to a considerable extent in centres of the 
ый, industry, especially on the contineht. It is interesting 
to note, that weak acids have long been used in the preliminary 
treatment of goods heavily charged with impurities, although 
the action or ^ctions. involved are not fully understood. Starghy 
matter is corverted more or less completely into soluble sub- 
stances; rietallic oxides are dissolved, and metallic so#ps decom- 
posed, while other impurities appear to be modified&o a greater or 
less extent. 

In practice, the treatment is carried on by steeping the goods 

overnight in weak cold sulphuric acid, usually about 40-10 Tw. 
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They are then thoroughly rinsed in cold water, and subsequently 
washed in ordinary machines according to the usy] methods. 

Oxalic Acid Treatment and * Dipping."— These operations 
are identical with those already described in connection with the 
treatment of handkerchiefs. Practically the same remarks apply 
in both cases. ‘ 

Fintshing.—Large detached articles, both plain and embroid- 
ered, are finished in лись the same way as handkerchfefs. The 
‘finish " usually imparted is characterised by the exhibition of a 
comparatively small amount of lustre, and the goods possess a 
soft handle, as well as*a greater or fess amount of “ body." A 
high degree of lustre is not often required. Cotton articles are 
frequently finished in such a way as to cause them to possess a 
somewhat stiffer ''handle" than similar articles made of 
linen, but even in such cases, only a slight amount of lustre is 
desirable. 

Ordinary maize starch is usually employed. It is boiled up 
with water in a suitable vessel, and the paste obtained passed 
through a calico strainer into the starching apparatus. The latter 
merely consists of a wooden tank or tub provided with a steam 
pipe. Varying amounts of one of the proprietary pastes sold under 
the names of “finishes,” softeners,” etc., are added to the 
starch according to requirements, as is also sufficient bkie to 
neutralise the vellowish tint of the fibres. Starching is carried 
on hy hand, the goods being rubbed and agitated in the mixture 
for a short time. They are then removed; wrung by hand, and 
passed through a power wringer, the rollers of which are covered 
either with flannel or rubber. Finally; they are shaken out, and 
are then ready for ironing. The latter operation is generally 
done by hand. In the case of large embroidered articles, such 
as bed-spreads, robes, etc., it is customary first to iron over the 
right side including the embroidery, and to finish on the wrong 
side, so as to raise the embroidery effects. Fairly heavy irons are 
used, and two operators—one at each side of a double table— 
frequently work at the same article. After ironing, the goods are 
ured, and subsequently folded and packed. 

The treatment of other articles included in this section does 
\а/ call for any special notice. In most cases, the operations 
nvolved are identicalewith those described in previous paragraphs. 
Valufble articles should be washed ‘and finished entirely by 
and. | 
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CHAPTER ÎNV. 


9 
Institution Laundry Work. 


In most of the great public institutions, such as hospitals, 
workhouges, and Sidus, it 18 essential to йозе efficient means 
for the rapid cleansing of wearing apparel and other articles sup- 
plied for the use of inmates. In addition, there is usually a con- 
siderable amont ot моск “to be done fer the resident staff, so 
that the establishment of a steam laundry for goping with work of 
this nature is one of the chief features for which provision is made 
in the planning and equipment of such institutions. 

As a general rule, the operations involved are not unlike 
those which have already been described in the chapter devoted 
to domestic laundering. Most of the articles, however, are simply 
washed and dried, starehing operations only being required for 
the purpose of re-dressing some of the articles used by the staff. 

It is not intended here to give particulars of the methods of 
washing adopted for the different classes of goods, since such a 
course would involve a repetition of the details given in the ex- 
ampes of washing processes in Chapter L, Part 11. 

The washing machines usually employed in hospitals and 
workhouses are similar to the all-metal machines commonly used 
in commercial laundries, although many authorities appear фо 
favour those of the pressure type fer genefal work. . 

In asylums, all-metal machines are also in general use, but, 
as some ог the inmates assist in the washing operations, it is 
customary to enclose completely all readily ac cessible and danger- 
ous mechanism by means of special gear cases. 

А typical pair of machines built on this principle, fixed 
Rosition, and connecigd with the necessary steam and water supply 
pipes is shown in Fig. 132. The ^rrangement i$ very compact, 
and the machines are more or less self-conthined. A noticeable 
feature 1s the provision of external bearings for the inner cylinder, 
thus enabling the parts to be easily overhauled. The gear cases 
are clearly sb “ул inethe "figure, from which it will be also notiged 
that the macl ines, аге оѓ the under-driver type. Smaller doors 
than thos: usually provided for commercial washing machines are 
recommended. А ө 

Washing in Troughs. — Тһе cleansing of a considerable num- 
ber of articles bv hagd is still a feature of laundering operations 
carried on in institutjons, just as it is in ordinary trade domestic 
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laundering. Such work is commonly &ondueted in wash-troughs, 
of which many compact arrangements аге available. They аге 
usually made of porcelain, or wood, and, apart from their specific 
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| (I, Braithwaite and Son, Ltd.). 
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usc, are of general utifi.y in the average ,jaundry. À neat ar- 
rangement #igh hot and cold water supply pipes is shown in Fig. 
133. It is suitable either for institution or commercial laundries. 


Foul ‘‘ Linen" Washing.—For the purpose of cleansinb arti- 
cles which hawe been fouled hy helpless patients, special types of 
machines—known as ‘‘foul-washers’’- are built by different 
makers. They are so designed as to obviate as little handling of 
the goods as possible, while all noxioug, mbhtter is carried away 
to the drains automatically. The old plan of cleansing foul 
“linen”? consisted in spreaging the drticles оп an open grating 
and directing a’ stream 08 water upon thém by means of a hose 
pipe. This practice necessitated a certain antount of handling, 


Fia. 1335.— Wasn Trovans. 


ә 
and was very unsatisfactory in many ways. With the introduc- 
tion of “© foul-washers,’’ however, a more ratiofial system was ren- 
dered possible, and there is now no necessity to touch the goods 
after they have been introduced into the machine, until they are 
perfectly clean а 
One form of fo l-washer is shown in Rig. 134. И сона 
of a brass :ylinder riveted to flanged ends lined with Bass, and 
provided with a steam-tight daor of the same material. Тһе 
cylinder is carried by hollow Shafts or trunnions—fitted with 
glands and stuffing bgxes—working in suitable bearings in the 
cast-iron end pieces. Water, steam, soap liquor, soda, etc., are 
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injected through the shaft at one end of the machine and enter the 
cvlinder through the perforations i in a series of hollow brass rub- 
bers. The impurities from the “ linen ” float to the top and аге 
carried away through the hoJlow shaft at the other end of the 
machine, which is fitted with a syphon trap fer connecting to a 
drain, thus preventing the escape of noxious fumes into the wash 
house. The usual valves, and reversing and locking gear are 
provided, while a güard plate with a hinged flap is fitted to the 
front of the machine.” This flap prevents articles from falling 
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ә ра. 134.—Foun ** Тамьх`` WASHER. 
e (Cherry Tree Machine Co., Ltd. 


between the plate and cylinder during loading or unloading. Other 
attachments include a special mixing chamber and a copper con- 
miner for introducing soap, water, etc., into the machine when- 
ever required. * . 

I ig? 155 illustrates a type of и. made Бу Manlove, 
Alliott and (&., Ltd. In general appearance it resembles the or- 
dinary form of rotary washer’ its chief distinguishing feature, 
however, is the provision of an automatic flushing arrangement, 


consisting ofa ball cock at one e end of the machine and a syphon 
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pipe at the other е®4.” Тһе syphon is so arranged, that the waste 
water is spread fan-wise, and thus admits of its condition being 
notived whilefitischarging. The mode of working is as follows :— 
The goods are placed in the machine in their fouled state, and, if 
considered desirable, a little soap аһа disinfectant are added. The 
machine is еп closed and set in motion. As the cylinder re- 
volves, it is automatically flooded with cold water from the flush- 
ing cisterg, until the level of the sypkon is reached; at this stage, 
the latter rapidly and completely empties all the water from the 
machine and sweeps out sediment from the casing. The first 
flush is of a very dirty, character, and 11015 maintained that this 
flush takes away nifie-tefiths of the foul" matter with which the 


Fic. 135.—Four '** Linen’? WASHER. 
id (Manlove, Alliott and Co., Ltd.). 


goods are contaminated. The machine floods and flushes again. 
After three flushings, the articles are quite free from foul matter, 
afd are ready to be femoved. The time occupied is about forty 
minutes, and the action is entirely automatic, so that no attention 
whatever is necessary afte: starting the machine until it requires 
emptying. ‘The advantages claimed for this system are:—1. The 
machine is completely emptied of water by each flush, so that the 
bulk.of the foul matter is removed very quick]y. 2. The machiffe 
casing is not hable €o beeome fouled, and 3. Cold wateg is used, 
since it readily absorbs ammoniacal gases, etc., whereas hot water 
liberates them. 

Finishing.—The finishing eperationé carried on in insfitution 
laundries are, as a rule, of an exceedingly simple nature. The 
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largest proportion of the goods is of the "' dat work ” description 
and is either rough dgied only, or dried and ironed by means of a 
decoudun. During the last few years, considerable use has been 
made of multiple ironing machines for the general work of insti- 
tutions, as it is found that suzh appliances are well adapted for 
rapidly drying and ironing all flat articles which have not been 
starched. In the absence of a decoudun or multiple ironer, prac- 
tically all ironing is done by hand, this mode ef procedure being 
also commonly adopted for finishing the starched articlés used by 
the staff, although in well equipped establishments a more or less 
complete ironing plant is available for the purpose. 

The best inodern practice in designing and 'equipping insti- 
tution laundries, consists in the division of the laundry department 
into two sections, one of which contains plant specially adapted for 
the general work of the establishment, and the other, all necessary 
machines for the efficient treatment of the articles of wear, etc., 
belonging to, or provided for the staff. These machines are, of 
course, similar to those used in ordinary laundering practice. 

Disinfection.—Although the disinfection of textiles is not 
widely recognised as a branch of the laundering industry, never- 
theless, the fact that in a large number of cases—especially in in- 
stitution work—-it constitutes the first operation in the cleansing 
process, necessitates the inclusion here of a short account of the 
chief methods in vogue. d 

All patients in public institutions who are found to be suffer- 
ing from infectious diseases are immediately isolated, and the 
clothing, bedding, ard other articles which have been used by, or 

come into contact with them, subjected to a thorough disinfecting 
process as soon as possible after the disease or diseases have been 
diagnosed. In mild cases, cotton and linen articles may be steeped | 
in a liquid disinfectant—usually carbolic acid, or sodium hypó- 
chlorite,—and subsequently washed in a rotary pressure machine, 
but blankets, and other woollen articles, mattresses, etc., are best 
treated in one of the steam disinfectors specially designed to ac- 
complish the chief object in view without injuriously affecting the 
physical properties of the goods. 

It is now customary to treat all patients suffering from in- 
fectious diseases at isolation hospitals, but it not infrequently 
Happens that patients in ordinary hospitals develop malignant 
symptons, which calf for prompt action ‹ п th. part of the authori- 
ties in order to prevent an epidemic. In workhouses, similar 
cases, ag well as others, arise from time to time, so that suitable 
provision for the effective treatment of all suspected goods is of 
+ е utmost importance. 
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A disease is faid’tr, be infectious when it is caused by minute 
living organisms known to bacteriologists 4s pathogenic microbes. 
The principf? infectious diseases which most frequently cause 
epidemics are as follows :—Fnteric (typhoid) fever; smallpox; 
scarlet fever ; diphtheria ; measles-and whooping cough. Of these, 
the first four &re compulsorily notifiable to the sanitary authurities, 
so that suitable measures may be immediately taken to prevent 
contagios. Man other infectious disease" are known, some of 
which are compulsorily notifiable, but Њу do not often give rise 
to serious epidemics. 

A few commercial latindries are ia existence, in which a 
speciality is made of the disinfection and cleagsing of all kinds of 
textile articles suspected of harbouring infectious matter, but 
the usual custom is to carry on such work in public institutions, 
thè goods being subjected to the action of steam in specially con- 
Structed disinfectors, and, in some cases, cleansed afterwards in 
rotary washing machines. The latter operation is, of course, 
chiefly suitable for cotton and linen articles. 

In addition to the class of microbes mentioned above, there is 
another kind known as non-pathogenic microbes. These appear 
to be incapable of producing disease, although many of them cer- 
tainly possess the property of inducing the putrefaction of or- 
ganic matter. The term disinfection is used to indicate an opera- 
tion which has for its primary object the destruction of pathogenic 
microbes, while the term sterilisation is used when*the object is 
to cause the death of all organisms whether capable of produe- 
ing disease or not. > ° 

A great deal of time has been devoted by many eminent 
bacteriologists to the sfidy of the best means of effecting the de- 
struction of disease producing microbes, and it would appear from 
the results of innumerable experiments, that the simplest method 
of achieving this result is to subject the infected goods to the 
action of a current of steam for a comparatively short period 
of time. 

Steeping in solutions of certain chemital reagents, e.g., 
sodium or calcium hypochlorite, coal-tar derivatives, mercuric 
chloride, permanganate of potash, etc., or exposure to the action 
of sulphide dioxide 235 is'also practised to a considerable exter, 
but the majority of isolation hospitals, and ether institutions, as 
well as thc se commfrcia? laurdries in which a specialit€ is made 
of the disinfection of goods {ог the public, and evarious local 
authorities are equipped with eteam disinfectors. These offer 
many advantages compared with liouid disinfectants, among 
which may be mentioned their compactness, rapidity and certainty 
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of action, and the ease with which they can bé isolated from all 
parts of the establishment. In many hospitals, Sodium hypo- 
chlorite, prepared electrolytically from brine, i is sometimes employed 
for the preliminary treatment of various classes of cotton and 
linen goods, so that bleaching ‘and disinfection take place con- 
currently. 

The employment of liquid disinfectants in this way, however, 
is accompanied by various drawbacks. In the first place, the 
process is not suitable for all classes of goods, and in some cases 
needs to be followed by an additional chemical treatment besides 
the usual rinsing or washing operation. ,Secgndly, a considerable 
amount of space is taken up by the tanks containing the disinfect- 
ants, t.e., provided a steepmg process in tanks is adopted, while 
in the third place, most of the liquids advocated are either of a 
highly poisonous nature or exert a detrimental action on mdny 
fibrous materials under suitable conditions. Furthermore, the 
complete destruction of pathogenic microbes by means of liquid 
disinfectants at the ordinary temperature, is dependent upon (a), 
the resisting powers of the different germs towards the particular 
disinfectant used; (b), the strength of the disinfectant and its 


physical condition; and (c), the length of time the goods are in 


intimate contact with it. 

It is thus evident, that the physical condition of the disYifect- 
ant employed, as well as time and strength factors need very 
careful attention, if the steeping process is to achieve those results 
for which it is frequently advocated. 

Н. Püsch has shown that a solution of sodium hypochlorite 
(prepared electrolytically by means of the Haas and Oettel appara- 
. tus), containing 17 grains of active chlorine per gallon absolutely 
kills all typhys germs іп 15 minutes, although solutions of 13, 
10, and 2 grains strength have apparently little disinfective action. 
Similarly, anthrax spores were destroyed within 24 hours by 
means of a solution containing 35 grains pf active chlorine per 
gallon, but the same result was obtained in 2 hours by steeping 


in mercuric chloride solution of the same strength. Even a solu- , 


tion of sodium hypochlorite of a strength of 350 grains active 
chlorine per gallon failed to destroy all anthrax germs in two 
heurs. е 

According to Nesfield (Lancet, 1908, $.' 1708), the pres- 
ence of €s grains active chlorine per gallon of water teeming 
with B. typhesus, B. coli, etc. ү is sufficient to sterilise it in five 
minutes. 


Mercuric chloride solution is usually, regarded as the most. 


powerful of all liquid disinfectants. although тапу autharities 
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consider formaldehyde to be quite as effective. According to 
Woodhead the minimum strength of thc former for disinfection 
should be 1 in 500, the intensity of its ‘action being increased by 
the addition of 4 per cent. of hydrochloric acid. It ise highly 
poisonous and cannot be used in conjunction with soap. 

The usual working strength of formaldehyde is 1-2 per cent., 
but it is said that a 4 per cent. solution kills most organisms. 

СагНс acid and a large number of proprietary coal-tar dis- 
infectants are used to a considerable extent for the disinfection 
of textile goods. Most of these coatain carbolic acid (phenol) 
and allied substances (phgnoloids) in greater or less amount. They 
may be divided into two groups, viz.: Thosesforming emulsions 
with water and those which yield clear aqueous solutions. The 
gesmicidal value—in terms of the Lancet Carbolic Acid Coefficient 
—and the chief data obtained by the chemical examination of 
members of both groups are included in the following table 
(Lancet, ii., 1909) :— 


PERCENTAGES OF PHENOL OR PHENOLOIDS IN VARIOUS 
PROPRIETARY CoaL-TaR DISINFECTANTS, AND 
THEIR CARBOLIC Acip COEFFICIENTS. 


| ` Hypothetical | Percentage of Lancet 
Disiufectants forming Emulsions | Phenol Contont | Phenols or Carbolic Acid 


with Water. by Bromine. Phenoloids. Coefficient. 
Cofectant: —Q 38:30 66:27 9-8 
Sanitas. Васќох..................... 19:30 | 49-70 9-5 е 
iu ОО E | 27:44 | — "48:50 . 89 

Cyllin (* bulk *)..................... 24-16 40:41 8:8 
McDougall's M.O.H. Fluig .* 22-71 47-13 7-9 
Кето агаш cro ive rd aes 17:23 40:56 7-7 
о ить 27.48 41:35 7-4 

© Cyllin, Medical .................. 12-79 32:08 e 6:4 
Pearson's Antiseptic Fluid ... 12.73 20-70 2:2 
Jeyes' (Chemusta).................. 11-50 | 17:80 1:7 
Dawes” sirere 18-08 28:20 1:6 
eZotal ........................ и 6:70 10-00 e 1:5 
ТУВУ о icons ies ete 9:87 14-16 13 
Jeyes' No. 2........................ 1:87 | 5°13 0-75 

Disinfectants yielding Clear | 
Aqueous Bolutions. c | 

Crude Carbolic Acid ............ 61:65 2-65 42 * 
Calvert's No. 5 Carbadic Acjd. 74:09 3°26 2:5 
Trikresol ........................... .—— —— е 25 
УВО] зане аваа ава ; 40:45 50:96 е 1.7 

Кы ыы = == о сн Ж scel 


e 
In the chemical examination of the above, fatty acids, resins, 
and neutral oils жеге precipitated by means of, baryta, while 
P И 
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acetone was employed for washing out all traces of the oils. The 
phenol content was determined by bromine absorp/jon, and the 
proportion of phenoloids "by weight. In most cases (see table), 

the later figure was considerably higher than that for carbolic 
acid, and it was found that the wider the discrepancy, the greater 
the germicidal powers. As a result of the figures obtained, it is 


concluded that coal tar disinfectants should contain a reasonable: 


amount of phenols amd phenoloids, and that they showd exhibit 
Brownian movement in presence of water, i.e., they should be 
capable of forming proper emulsions. It was found that, by sub- 
tracting the carbolic acid value from the,phennloid content in each 
case, the figures obtained gave results corresponding—in most 
cases—with the bacteriological germicidal values. On dividing 
these results by 3, the figures obtained were found ta,coincide with 
the carbolic acid coefficient (using B. colt). 

It is important to note that the figure for any particular dis- 
infectant varies for different organisms. For further information 
on this subject, the reader is referred to The Report of the Lancet 
Commission on Disinfectants. 

From a consideration of the results recorded in a previous 
paragraph, it is evident that the complete destruction of all patho- 
genic organisms by means of liquid disinfectants can only be ac- 
complished by steeping the goods in a comparatively strongf'solu- 
tion for a considerable length of time. It is generally agreed by 
those authorities who have studied the matter, that the ordinary 
washing processes carried on in rotary machines, particularly those 


‘of the pressure type, in conjunction with soap, exert a powerful 


destructive action on all living organians, and it is obvious that 
the danger of goods so treated carrying infection, is still further 
diminished if they are given a final treatment with a solution 
of a suitable disinfectant, such as a hypochlorite—provided the 
goods are of vegetable origin and free from colour effects—or a 
phenoloid substance, mercuric chloride, formaldehyde, etc. 

This practice is an excellent one, and, when the first mentioned 


substance is employed, is weli adapted for cleansing, disinfecting, : 


and whitening the majority of those articles of cotton and linen 
which may be suspected of harbouring infectious matter. 
e A preliminary treatment of goods contaminated with impuri- 


‚Нез, with disinfectants that act by oxidation, gis inadvisable, how- 


> 


ever, ѕіпёе many of the impurities, stains, etc., may become so 


altered a$ to ender their subsequent removal a matter of con- | 


siderahle difficulty. 
For the general work of isolation hospitals, as well as for 


+ éceasional work in other institutions, it is difficult to conceive of ` 
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a mare satisfactory and reliable method of disinfection than that 
which дерел upon the use of steam. 

As pointed out above, the pressure washing machine, which 
may be termed а low pressure disinfector—can only be ибей for 
cotton and linen goods, but disinfectozs in which the goods remain 
Stationary during treatment and in which steam only is used are 
eminently adapted for handling goods made from all kinds of 
fibrous materials, without affecting theng injuriously. 

Experiments have shown that all known pathogenic germs 
are destroyed by steam ungler a pressure of about 5 lbs. in from 
15-30 minutes, accór ding to the facility with which penetration 

takes place, while if the temperature is not*allowed to exceed 
about 120-1259 C., practically all fibrous materials may be safely 
treated without suffering any apparent deterioration in physical 
properties. Мапу types of steam disinfectors have been intro- 
duced, the majority of the older forms having been dcsigned for 
use with confined steam. In the best known modern machines, 
however, a current of steam is employed, these being termed cur- 
rent steam disinlectors. In other types of machines auxiliary 
means are employed for the purpose of removing air, so as to facili- 
tate the penetration of the goods by steam. One method of accom- 
plishing this result is by producing a partial vacuum by means 
of an air pump or 2n ejector, while a simpler plan is to allow the 
steam to reach the desired pressure, and then to, allow it to 
escape through a suitable outlet valve. The latter is then closed 
and the process repeated several times accoeding to the thickness 
of the articles undergoing treatment. 

The advantages tainted for machines working with current 
steam are as follows:—1. The machines are simple in construc- 
tion. 2. They are easy to work, the removal of air being ren- 
dered automatic by means of a rapid current of steam, this effect 
having been demonstrated by Delépine. 3. They are free from the 
dangers associated wikh machines to which confined steam is used. 
4. The goods are readily dried іл the apparatus after they have 
been disinfected. 

It would appear therefore that, by the use of a current steam 
machine, thorough disinfection is ensured in a comparatively 
simple mapner. One objection frequently put forward agaist 
the use |f steam disiafecgors is that many of the impurities with 
which certain classes of goods аге often contaminated "are modi- 
fied by the heat in such а маў that their subsequtnt removal in 
the taundry is a matter of considerable difficulty. With һе ex- 
ception of blood and other stains of an albuminous nature, how- 
ever, this statement appears to be indefensible, foreit seldom hap- 
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pens that the ordinary impurities usually met with on steam disin- 
fected cotton and linen articles are capable of, withstanding 
a washing process in a pressure machine, while woólien goods are 
readily treated by hand. Blood stains, however, usually leave 
yellowish marks after washing, owing to the presence of iron and 
coagulated albumen. As a rule, a short immersien in weak oxalic 
acid suffices to remove them, although in some, cases the applica- ' 
tion of a mild bleaching agent—suitable for the partitular fibre 
to be dealt with—is necessary. Another objection against the 
use of the machines in which the goods become wet is that articles 
containing colour effects are badly stajned owing to the colours 
‘“ running” or '' bleeding " into other parts of the materials. 


Current Steam Disintectors.— The use of current steam con- 
stitutes one of the chief features of the well known disinfectors 
made by the Thresh Disinfector Co., to whom the credit of de- 
monstrating its great value for disinfecting purposes is largely 
due. The Thresh apparatus is built in different sizes and in 
various forms. In the simplest form—which works at atmospheric 
pressure—the steam is generated in the jacket of the disinfector 
from a solution of potassium carbonate of such a density as will 
give a boiling point of 2159 F. This type is generally heated by 
means of a furnace set in brickwork upon which the disinfector 
rests. High pressure steam—if available—can be used for heat- 
ing purposeg, the potassium carbonate solution being raised to 
boiling point by passing the steam through a series of copper 
‚ coils fitted in the jacket of the disinfector. The advantages 
claimed for the use of potassium carbonate solution in the jacket 
are as follows :— ' 


I. Prevention of undue wetting of the goods during disinfec- 
tion by heating the chamber slightly above the condensing point 
of steam at atmospheric pressure. 


2, The temperature of the air used for, drying after disinfec- 
tion is raised. 


: 
3. Incrustation is prevented fron forming in the jacket of 
disinfector. 


Infected goods are placed in a galvanized iron basket which 
,tfavels on rails into the previously heated chamber ; thc; door is 
then closed and the goods subjected to'tke action of current steam 
for a greater or less length of time according to their nature and 
condition. After disinfection is completed, hot air is introduced, 
at the bottom of the machine for drying purposes. Many articles 
are then washed in rotary machines. A mollified form of the above 
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type of disinfector has been introduced, in the jacket of which, 
steam is usegyinstead of potassium carbeaate solution. It may be 
heated by means of a furnace, or high pressure steam from a boiler 
as in the original machine. In the latter case a suitable rÉducing 
valve is used,to obtain a comparatively low pressure before the 
steam is introdficed into the chamber, the actual pressure in the 
latter after working for some time being about 31bs., while that 
in the jacket is regulated to about 4 №5. by means of a dead weight 
safety valve. In this machine (Fig. 136) a temperature exceed- 
ing 2129 F. is obtained by, using steam at a pressure a little 


above that of tne atmosphere. Thus, the*volume of steam passed 
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Fig. 136.—Conrent Steam DisiNFECTOR. Low Pressure ТУРЕ. 
(Thresh’s Disinfector Co., Ltd.). 


е Й 

through the «hamber ёп a given time is increased. The steam à 
introduced iro the gisinfecting chamber at*the top, and readil: 
displaces the heavier air, thus ,ensuring rapid penetratfbn, whik 
condensed steam is removed threugh an outlet pipe fómmunicatinj 
with a steam trap. The goods art subsequently dried by means o 
a current of hot air, a,steam jet being used at the outlet (top o 
chamber) for inducing,a rapid current. 


US 
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The Delépine-Jones Patent Current Pressure Steam Disin- 
fector.—-It is preferable, in many cases, to employ steam ‘under 
a considerable amount of pressure for disinfecting ‘purposes, es- 
pecially for the destruction af certain spore-bearing organisms 
which ойег great resistance towards the action of heat; also in 
cases where thick articles such as mattresses, eefc., containing 
considerable quantities of air, need to be treated. A machine 
specially designed fof sych work is shown in Fig. 137. * It is suit- 
able for use with steam under a pressure of 20 lbs. or less, and 
as in other types of two-doér disinfectors it is customary to separ- 
ate the front or “’ infe&ed"' end from she exit of '' disinfected "' 


Fic. 137.—Совцемт Pressure Stream Disinrecror. "'IxrECTED Enb. 
(Thresh's Disinfector Co., I:td.). 
& 


` 


end of the machine by means of a suitable partition—usually а 
brick wall—extendiny to the top of the rpom thus affording. ample 
protectidh against the danger of the disinfected goods being. re- 
infected. It fs claimed, that theemost highly-resistant spore-bear- 
ing germs are completely destrbyed hy the use of this machine, 
and that the mode of working is charactesised by great simplicity 
when compared with other high pressure disinfectors. 
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The machine consists of an outer shell of steel, lined with a 
continuous clase coil ЫЕ steam tubing. .Préssure steam from the 
boiler passes through this coil, and is admitted into the disinfecting 
chamber by a perforated pipc whjch lies on the bottom *of the 
coil. The perforations are so arranged that the steam entering the 

Chamber impinges on the coil. Superheating is impossible, as 
the steam, which,is condensed upon entering the disinfector is 
rapidlv re-evaporated and remains saturgtea. 

For drying purposes an inner lining is provided, causing the 
air which is admitted at oneend of the machine to travel over the 
coil containing pressure $team before it obtains access—at the 
opposite end—to the disinfecting chamber proger. The steam in 
the chamber is retained at any required pressure by means of a 
loaded valve on the outlet, and so long as steam is issuing freely 
from this valve, the operator knows that disinfection is proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. A continuous current of steam at any desired 
pressure up to 20 15., ‚сай be maintained by regulating the Joad 
on the outlet valve, the steam pressure at the inlet being im- 
material, so long as it exceeds that at which it is desired to 
conduct the disinfecting process. At the conclusion of the latter, 
the air inlet valve is opened, and—bv means of a steam jet in con- 
junction with the steam coil—a 1apid current of hot air is drawn 
through the chamber, and the articles contained therein are quickly 
dried. e 

The doors of the machine are of special design, and ara 
opened or closed by merely turning a central hand-wheel, thus dis- 
pensing with the use of ау series of independent screw clamps. 
This arrangement renders it very difficult for the door to be opened 
„whilst steam pressure remains in the chamber. A plan of а 
suitable building, with a two-door disinfector placed in position 
is shown in Fig. 138. The conclusions arrived at by Sims- 
Woodhead aiter conducting a number of careful experiments with 
the Delépine-Jones’ machine are as follows :— 

т. The disinfector is simple to work." 
2. Its sterilizing power is highly efficient. 
3. Moisture is readily driven off the sterilized articles. 


That the machine*possesses highly efficient sterilizing power 
is evident Бот the experimental results, Which show that it 
readily kiils not only the bacillus diphtheria and the staph§lococcus 
pyogencs aureus, but the resistant spores of the dfsease-produc- 
ing anthrax baccillus, and the «fill more highly resistant epores 
obtained from stabler manure as well as spores embedded in the 
actual manure and in garth. 
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In operation, the articles to be disinfected are placed in the 
basket provided or on hooks at the. receiving end of the machine. 
4 +9 


J 


хр Paton DISI\FECTOR. 


Fic. 139.—Аталотт А 


‘The door is then closed, steam turned on at the proper pressure 
and tke action allowed to continpe for the requisite period of 


Manlove, Alliott and Co., Ltd.). 
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time; the latter is, of course, "argely dependent on the kind of 
work in hand. At the conclusion of the operation, the steam is 
shut off, and the air inlet valve opened, whereby ® rapid c&rrent 
of air, is drawn through the chamber and the articles thoroughly , 
dried. Finally, the door at the ** disinfected ’’ end is opened and - 
the goods removed... v | 
The Alliott and Paton Disinfector.—Another well known type 
of disinfector working with high pressure stealn is shawn in Fig. 
139. It is built by Mebsrs. Manlove, Alliott, and Co., Ltd., and 
is an improved form of the original Washington Lyon apparatus. 
Its chief distinguishing, feature, compared with the machines: al- 
ready described, is the provision of upparatus for creating a par- 
tial vacuum in the disinfecting chamber, 5o that the goods are 
directly and thoroughly penctrated by steam or pot wr as the 
case may he, which is subsequently admitted, while the last tifices 
əf steam can be removed from the goods by the same means. 
the machine consists essentially of a jacketed chamber with a 
door at each end. Steam is admitted to the jacket at a higher 
pressure and consequently at a higher temperature than that 
admitted into the inner chamber, thus preventing condensation 
on the inner walls of the apparatus. Fittings for the control of 
the steam supply and pressure are provided, together with an 
air pump for producing a partial vacuum. Also apr,aratus 
for heating the air supply and for ensuring that the 
steam admitted into the chamber is in the condition known as 
“ dry saturated,” i.e., steam in contact with the water from which 
it is generated, but free from particles of unvapourised water. A 
truck is arranged to run on rails from the receiving or '' infected ” 
apartment into the machine, and from thence into the delivery or 
“ disinfected ” apartment. All fittings connected with the jacket, 
are placed dn the left hand and all chamber valves, etc., to the 
right. Among other advantages claimed for the machines, the 
following may be mentioned :— 
1. Employment of a vacuum pioducing apparatus ° in 
order to facilitate the immediate and thorough 
penetration of the goods by steam or hot air as 


reauired. 
2. Use of high pressure dry saturated steam without 
weiting the goods. c 


(3. Coloured patterns on the must delicate fabrics are not 
injured, and the colours do not '' run." | | 

4. Machine can be used for the hot air disinfection of 
‚ furs, leather, or other articles liable to be injured 

by steam. In this case the use of a vacuum ap- 
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s. The fittings, although few in number, and quite simple, 
are so arranged that the apparatus can be used in 
‘Фа variety of ways. Foreexample :— 

As a simple bot air oven, with a current of hot air; as a 
low or High pressure steam disinfector *, as a low or high gressuce 
current steam machine; hot air can be used to warm the goods 
dpelore turming on seam 1o disiniect, aud © aaa also be used to 
“air” the goods* after disinfection, etc., etc. 

A rectangular type of machine is built for disinfecting bales 
of goods and other bulky articles, while a third form is portable, 
with self-contained boiler amd furnace. 


